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In Dedicating to you this VcJume, which has for 
its object to exhibit a popular view of t^e Philoso- 
phy of a Future State, as deduced from the light of 
science and revelation, — a consideration of a far higher 
nature than the formal and customary honour of ad- 
dressing a man of literary and scientific attainments, 
kiduced me to shelter it under your patronage. 

In the. several vocations in which divine Provi- 
dence has called you to officiate, you have proved 
yourself the warm and disinterested patron of all 
that is benevrfent and good — of every thing that 
concerns the present and eternal welfare of mankind : 
and your praises have been re-echoed from one cor- 
ner of the land to another, as the champion of the 
Christian religion, — the doctrines of which, your 
voice and your pen have done so much to illustrate. 

Your writings furnish ample testimony to the 
world of your earnest, active, and unwearied solici- 
tude for the moral and religious improvement of 
mankind — a solicitude which is not abated by any 
minor difiPerences of opinion in those with whom you 
co-operate, where the great object is, to diffuse know- 
ledge and happiness over the face of the earth. 
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that, if the views taken of the present subject, in 
any measure correspond with your own, you will 
countenance my humble attempts to dispel the pre- 
judices which many well-meaning Christians may 
entertain, as to the beneficial tendency of exhibiting 
the sciences of a present^ as applicable to the cir- 
cumstances and relations of a future world. 

That you may long be spared as the advocate of 
vital Christianity — as a blessing and ornament to 
your country — and as a zealous instructor of those 
who are destined to promote its best interests ; and 
that you may enjoy, without interruption, the plea- 
sures arising from a consciousness of the esteem and 
approbation of the wise and the pious, is the sincere 
prayer of, 

Sir, 

Your much obliged, 

and humble Servant, 



THOMAS DICK. 



Broughty Ferryt near Dundee, 
Dec, 28, 1827. 



PREFACE. 



The reasonings and illustrations contained in the 
following pages, are intended to direct the intelligent 
Christian in some of those trains of thought which 
he ought to prosecute, when looking forward to the 
scene of his future destination. The Author was 
induced to engage in the discussion of this subject, 
from a consideration, that many vague and erroneous 
conceptions are still entertained among Christians in 
regard to the nature of heavenly felicity, and the 
employments of the future world. In elucidating 
the train of thought which is here prosecuted, he has 
brought forward, without hesitation, the discoveries 
of modem science, particularly those which relate to 
the scenery of the heavens ; convinced, that all the 
manifestations of himself which the Creator has per- 
mitted us to contemplate, are intended to throw 
light on the plan of his moral government in relation 
both to our present and our future destiny. He 
has carefully avoided every thing that might appear 
like vague or extravagant conjecture ; and he trusts, 
that the opinions he has broached, and the conclu- 
sions he has deduced, will generally be found ac- 
cordant with the analogies of Nature and the dictates 
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of Revelation. He is aware, that he has many pre- 
judices to encounter, arising from the vague and in- 
definite manner in which such subjects have been 
hitherto treated, and from the want of those expan- 
sive views of the Divine operations which the profes- 
sors of Christianity should endeavour to attain ; but 
he feels confident, that those who are best qualified 
to appreciate his sentiments, wiU treat with candour 
an attempt to elucidate a subject hitherto overlooked, 
and in which every individual of the human race is 
deeply interested. 

It was originally intended to publish what is con- 
tained in Parts II. and III. without any disserta- 
tion on the evidences of a future state as deduced 
from the light of nature — taking the immortality of 
man for granted on the authority o£ Revelation. 
But, on second thought, it was judged expedient, for 
the sake of general readers, to exhibit a condensed 
view of those arguments which even the tigfaet of res- 
son can produce in favour of the immortality of man. 
In this department of the volume^ the Author has 
brought forward several arguments) which he is not 
aware have been taken notice of by ethical writers, 
when treatkig on this sdbjec^ He has endeavoured 
to illustrate these and the other arguments here ad* 
duced,* in minute detail, and in a p<q[mlar mannei^ so 
as to be level to the comprehension of every reader ; 
and he trusts, that the force of the whole combined, 
will be found to amount to as hi^ a degree of moral 
demonstratioii as can be expected in rektion to ob- 
jects which are not cognizaUe by the eye of sense. 

The greater portion of what is contmned in Part 
IILhaving beenwiitten above eight yearsago, seveval 
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apparent repetitions of facts alluded to in the preced- 
ing Parts, may perhaps be noticed by the critical 
reader ; but, in general, it will be found, that where 
the same facts are repeated, they are either exhibited 
in a new aspect, or brought forward to elucidate 
another subject. 

The practical reflections and remarks embodied 
in the last Part of this work, will not, the Author is 
persuaded, be considered by any of his readers, as 
either unnecessary, or unappropriate to the subjects 
treated of in the preceding parts of this volume. It is 
of the utmost importance that every individual be con- 
vinced, that he cannot be supposed a candidate for a 
blessed immortality, unless the train of his a£Pections, 
and the general tenor of his conduct, in some mea- 
sure correspond to the tempers and dispositions, and 
the moral purity, which prevail in the heavenly state. 
The favourable reception which the public have 
given to the volumes he has formerly pubUshed, in- 
duces the author to indulge the hope, that the pre- 
sent volume may not be altogether unworthy of their 
attention. That it may tend to convince the sceptical 
of the reality of an immortal existence — to expand 
the believer's conceptions of the attributes of the 
Divinity, and of the glory of ** that inheritance which 
is reserved in heaven" for the faithful — and to ex- 
cite in the mind of every reader, an ardent desire 
to cultivate those dispositions and virtues which will 
prepare him for the enjoyment of celestial bliss— is 
the Author's most sincere and ardent wish, as it was 
the great object he had in view when engaged in 
its composition. 
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PART I. 

PROOFS OP A FUTURE STATE. 



INTRODUCTION, 



The sketches contained in Parts II. and III. of 
this work} heing chiefly intended to illustrate the 
connection of science with the scenes of a future 
world, and the aids which its discoveries afford, for 
enabling us to form some conception of the perpetual 
improvement of its inhabitants in knowledge and feli- 
city — I shall endeavour, in this First Part, to ex- 
hibit a condensed view of some of those evidences 
which prove the immortality of the soul, and the 
eternal destination of man. 

This is an inquiry far more interesting and im- 
portant, to every individual of mankind, than any 
other which comes within the range of the human 
mind. Next to the Being of a God, the doctrine 
of the immortality of man lies at the foundation of 
all religion, and of all the animating prospects which 
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can cheer us in this land of our pilgrimage. Remove 
firom the mind the belief of a future existence, and 
the hope of immortality, and religion becomes a 
shadow, life a dream, and the approach of death a 
scene of darkness and despair. Upon this short 
question, " Is man immortal^ or is he not T^ depends 
all that is valuable in science, in morals, and in the- 
ology, — and all that is most interesting to man as a 
social being, and as a rational and accountable intelli- 
gence. If he is destined to an eternal existence, an 
immense importance must attach to all his present 
affections, actions, and pursuits ! and it must be a 
matter of infinite moment, that they be directed in 
such a channel, as will tend to carry him forward, 
in safety, to the feUcities of a future world. But 
if his whole existence be circumscribed within the 
circle of a few fleeting years, man appears an enigma, 
an inexplicable phenomenon in the universe, human 
life a mystery, the worid a scene of confusion, virtue 
a mere phantom, the Creator a capricious Being, and 
his plans and arrangements an inextricable maze. 

There is too much reason to believe, that the 
indifference to religion which so generally prevails, 
eqpecialty among those who are raised a little above 
the vulgar throng, and the unhallowed propensities 
and vicious practices to which it gives rise — are 
owing, in a considerable d^ree, to the want (^ a 
Jvll otmtmj^JMi of the reality of a future existence, or 
to some £fotcA/i which hover about the mind, in rela- 
tion to this important pcmit. There is no man, how- 
ever insensible to the obligations of religion, that can 
fully sati^ his own mind, or the minds oi others, 
that the idea of a future world is a mens chimera. 
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On the contrary, the potsibiUty, simI even the {woba- 
Ulity, of the truth of mMSk's eternal destiny, wiU, at 
certain seawma, force themselves upon the ttinds 
even of the most careless and profane. Yet, it is 
Mnaxing to o<msider, with what ease and indifference 
multitudes of this description can glide down the 
stream of time, under the awfiil uncertainty whether 
it will land them in the shades of annihilation, the 
realms of bliss, or the regions o£ endless woe. — 
*^ Between us and these three periods or states,'^ says 
a celebrated French writ^, '^ no barrier is interposed 
but life, the most brittle thing in all nature ; and the 
happiness of heaven being certainly not designed for 
those who doubt whether they have an immortal part 
to enjoy it, sudi persons have nothing left, but the 
miseraUe diance of annihilation, or of helL There 
is not any reflection which can have more reality than 
this, as there is none which has greater teiror« Let 
us set the bravest face on our condition, and play the 
heroes as artfully as we can, yet see here the issue 
which attends the goodliest life upmk earth ! It is 
in vain for men to turn aside their thoughts hem 
this eternity which awaits them, as if they were able 
to destroy it, by denying k a flaee in their imagina^ 
tion. It subsists in spite cf them ; k advances un*- 
observed; and death, which is to draw the curtain 
» from it, will, in a short time, infidhbly reduce them 

to the dreadful necessity of being for ever nothings 
or for ever miserable.'' 

To treat a subject, so interesting and m(»sentous, 
with levity or indifference — ^to exert all the energies 
of the soul in the pursuit of Objects, which a few 
yeans at moat will saatdi&ot ever from thek embrace. 
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— and never to spend one serious hour in reflecting- 
on what may possibly succeed the present scene of 
existence, or in endeavoiuing to find some light, to 
clear up the doubts that may hang over this import- 
tant inquiry, and to treat with derision and scorn 
those who would direct them in this serious investi- 
gation — is not only foolish and preposterous, but the 
height of infatuation and of madness. It is contrary 
to every principle on which reasonable men act, in 
relation to the affiurs of the present world. To re- 
tain the profits of a lucrative business, or to prevent 
the loss of fortune, or of honour, a man will some- 
times strain every nerve, stretch every faculty, de- 
prive himself of sleep, submit to numerous privations, 
encounter the raging elements, and brave the dangers 
of the ocean. Nay, he will often be overwhelmed 
with despondency at the slightest inconveniences, and 
will pass whole weeks and months in suUenness and 
chagrin, for an imaginary afiront, or for the loss of a 
few pounds, while, at the same time, he remains 
perfectly indi£Perent, and without the least emotion, in 
regard to the unknown scenes of the eternal world, 
and the danger of endless misery to which he is ex- 
posed. Such a conduct, and such dispositions, which 
are too frequently realized in the case of thousands 
who occasionally mingle in our religious assemblies, 
are obviously inconsistent with the dictates of prudence 
and of common sense, and with every thing that ought 
to characterize a rational and an accountable creature. 
When we look back into the inexplorable abyss 
of that eternity which is already past, when we look 
forward to the immeasurable extent, and the un- 
fathomable depths, of eternity to come — ^when we 
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behold Time, aoid all its circling years, i^pearing 
only like a point on the surface of that vast and 
boundless ocean — when we consider the immense 
spaoes of the universe with which we are surrounded, 
and the innumerable worlds which lie dispersed in 
every direction throughout the immeasurable tracts 
of creation — ^when we consider, that our existence, 
as thinking beings, may run paraUel with intermi- 
nable ages ; and that, in the revolutions of eternity, 
we may exist in regions of space immeasurably dis- 
tant from our present habitation, associate with other 
orders of intelligent beings, and pass through new 
scenes and changes in distant worlds — and when we 
consider that our relation to time may be dissolved, 
and our connection with eternity commence, within 
the space of a few months or years, or even before 
(uie sun shall have described another circuit around '''^^ 
the earth, — ^no inquiry can appear so momentous and 
interesting, as that which leads to the determination 
of our future and eternal destiny, and of those reaUties 
which await us beyond the tomb. To remain in- 
seQsible to the importance of such an inquiry, and 
unaffected at the prospect of the result to which it may 
lead — ^while we are feelingly aUve to all the paltry con- 
cerns and little ills of life — woidd argue the most un- 
accountable stupidity, inconsistency, and infatuation. 
The man whose heart pants after substantial 
knowledge and felicity, whose affections centre on 
the Author of his existence, and who delights to 
contemplate his character and perfections, will enter 
with pleasure on every investigation, which has a 
tendency to throw a light on the scene of his future 
destination. He will weigh, with impartiality, every 
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coimderation, and will seize, with delight, upon erery 
ailment, by which a foil ooaviotioii of his imaiortal 
destiny may be kiddliUy riveted ttpon his mind ; and 
be wHl endeaToor to obeer bis soul amidst tbe sot- 
rows of mortality, with tbe eonsidenitioD, that *^ when 
tbe earthly boose of bis tabemade is dissolyed, be 
has a boilding of God, an house not made with 
bands, eternal in tbe heavens." 



In illustrating tbe evidences of a future state, 
I riiall, in the ^^rst plcKCj state some of those proofe 
which Reason, or the light of nature, fumkbes, of 
man's eternal destination — and, secondly ^ those wbidi 
are derived firam the system of Revelation. 



CHAPTER I. 

PROOrS OF A FUTURE STATE FROM THE LIGHT 

OF NATURE. 

The evidences of a future state which the light 
of reason affiirds, though not so dear and dedsive as 
those which are derived firom Divine Revelation, are 
worthy (tf tbe serious consideration of every one in 
whose mmd tbe least doubt remains on this impor- 
tant subject The conviction they are calculated to 
produce, when attentively weighed, is suffident to 
ieave every one without excuse who trifles wkh tbe 
concerns of bis future destiny, and overlooks bis re* 
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lation to the eternal woikL Hioogh the Deity is 
invisible to mortid ejres, yet his existoioe and perfec- 
tions are deady demooatrated by bis viaiUe opeiB- 
tions, and he has not left himsdf without a witness 
to his benefioanoe, in any age, ^ in his giving rain 
frmn heoren, and finitfid seasoDS, and fifliag our 
hearts with food and gladness.'^ In like manner, 
though the realties €(£ a £itare world are not pre* 
sented dkectly to die eye of sense, yet the fiKuhies 
with which man is endowed, when properly exer- 
cised on idl the physical and moral scenes whidi die 
universe disjdays, are sufficient to evince the high 
degree of probability, if not afasdate certainty, tlwt 
his duration and his sphere of 4iction are not con- 
fined to the nsEiow limits <^ the present woiid, but 
have a religion to a fiiture <and an imm<nrtal exis- 
ten<». — In iUostrating this tojoc, I shall waive the 
consideradon of several of those metiq»hysical argu- 
ments which have been adduced by Philosophers 
and Divines, £»unded on the immateriality of the 
human soul, and confine myself chiefly to those po- 
pular coBsideratiotts, which aie levd to every capa- 
city, and, perhaps, more convincing dian the subtile 
and refined disqnisitioiis of metaphysical minds* 

Section L — On the universal belief which the doc^ 
trine of Immortality has obtained in aU ages. 

It forms a presumptive proof of the immortality 
of man, that this doetrine has obtained universal be- 
lief aasang all nations, and in every period of time* 

That the thinking principle in man is of an im- 
ttOEtal nature, was believed by the ancient Egyptians, 
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the PeYsiaus, the Phenidans, the Sc3rthian8, the Celts, 
the Druids, the Assyrians, — by the wisest and the 
most celebrated characters among the Greeks and 
Romans, and by ahnost every other ancient nation 
and tribe whose records have reached our times. 
The notions, indeed, which many of them enter- 
tained of the scenes of foturity were very obscure 
and imperfect ; but they all embraced the idea, that 
death is not the destruction of the rational soul, but 
only its introduction to a new and unknown state of 
existence. The ancient Scythians believed that 
death was only a change of habitation; and the 
Magian sect, which prevailed in Babylonia, Media, 
Assjrria, and Persia, admitted the doctrine of eternal 
rewards and punishments. Tlie doctrines taught by 
the second Zoroaster, who lived in the time of Darius, 
were, ^^ That there is one Supreme Being, indepen- 
dent and self-existent from ail eternity; that under 
him there are two angels, one the angel of Ught, who 
is the author of all good ; and the other the angel of 
darkness, who is the author of all evil : that they are 
in a perpetual struggle with each other ; that where 
the angel of light prevails, there good reigns ; and 
that where the angel of darkness prevails, there evil 
takes place ; that this struggle shall continue to the 
end of the world; that then there shall be a general 
resurrection and a day of judgment, wherein aHl shall 
receive a just retribution according to their works. 
After which, the angel of darkness and his disciples 
shall go into a world of their own, where they shall 
suffer, in everlasting darkness, the punishment of 
their evil deeds ; and the angel of light and his dis- 
ciples shall also go into a world of their own, where 
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likey AmIL ceeeive^ in eYorlasdng li^it, the reward 
due to thdr good deeds ; that after this th^ shall 
raoain separated for eyer, and light and dairkness be 
no more mixed to all etemky."* The remaina of 
dua sect, which are scattered over Persia and Indi^ 
still hold the same doctrines, without any variation^ 
even At this day. 

It is wdl known, that Plato, Socrates, and othei 
Greek Philoeophers, held the doctrine of the sonPs 
immortality. In his admirable dialogue, entitled, 
$< The Phsedon,'' Plato represents Socrates, a littk 
before his death, enconqpassed with a darde of Pkilo* 
sophers, aiul discoursing with them on the arguments 
which prove the eternal destiny of man. ^^ When 
the dead," says he, ^ are arrived at the rendesvons 
of departed souls, whither their angel conducts them, 
th^ are aU judged. Those who have passed their 
hves in a manner neither entirely criminal, oor ab- 
solutely innocent, are sent into a place where they 
sn£Rer pains proportioned to their faults, till, being 
purged and deansed of their guilt, and afterwards 
restored to liberty, they receive the reward of the 
good actions they have done in the body. Those 
who are judged to be incmrable, on account of the 
greatness of their crimes, the &tal Destiny that passes 
judgment upon them, hurls them into Tartarus, from 
whence they never depart. Those who are found 
gknbty o£ crimes, great indeed, but worthy of pardon, 
who have committed violences, in the transports of 
rage^ ajgainst their father or mother, or have killed 
some eate in a like ^notion, and aftetwarda repented, 



^ BoUin's Andeiit Wstxityj fol. S. 
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suffer the same punishment with the last, but for a 
time only, till, by prayers and supplications, they 
have obtained pardon from those they have injured* 
But those who have passed through life with peculiar 
sanctity of manners, are received on high into a pure 
region, where they live without their bodies to all 
eternity, in a series of joys and delights whidi cannot 
be described." From such considerations, Socrates 
concludes, ^^ If the soul be immortal, it requires to 
be cultivated with attention, not (mly for what we 
call the time of life, but for that which is to follow, 
I mean eternity ; and the least neglect in thb point 
may be attended with endless consequences. If 
death were the final dissolution of being, the wicked 
would be great gainers by it, by being delivered at 
once from their bodies, their souls, and their vices ; 
but as the soul is immortal, it has no other means of 
being freed from its evils, nor any safety for it, but 
in becoming very good and very wise ; for it carries 
nothing with it, but its good or bad deeds, its virtues 
and vices, which are commonly the consequences of 
the education it has received, and the causes of eter- 
nal happiness or misery." Having held such dis- 
courses with his friends, he kept silent for some time, 
and then drank off the whole of the poisonous draught 
which had been put into his hand, with amazing 
tranquillity, and an inexpressible serenity of aspect, as 
one who was about to exchange a short and wretched 
life, for a blessed and eternal existence. 

The descriptions and allusions, contained in the 
writings of the ancient Poets, are a convincing proof, 
that the notion of the soul's immortality was a uni- 
versal opinion in the times in which they wrote, and 
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among' the nations to whom their writings were ad- 
dressed. Homer's accoiint of the descent of Ulysses 
into hell, and his description of Minos in the shades 
below, distributing justice to the dead assembled in 
troops around his tribunal, and pronouncing irrevo- 
cable judgments, whidi decide their everlasting fate, 
demonstrate, that they entertained the belief, that 
virtues are rewarded, and that crimes are punished^ 
in another state of existence. The poems of Ovid 
and Virgil contain a variety of descriptions, in which 
the same opinions are involved. Their notions of 
future punishment are set forth in the descriptions 
they give of Ixion^ who was fastened to a wheel, and 
whirled about continually with a swift and rapid mo- 
tion — of Tantalusy who, for the loathsome banquet 
he made for the gods, was set in water up to the 
chin, with apples hanging to his very lips, yet had 
no power either to stoop to the one to quench his 
ragiijg thirst, or to reach to the other to satisfy his 
craving appetite — o{ the Jlfty Daughters of Danaus^ 
who, for the barbarous massacre of their husbands 
in one night, were condemned in hell to fill a barrel 
fiill of holes with water, which ran out again as fast 
as it was filled — of Sisyphus, who, for his robberies, 
was set to roll a great stone up a steep hill, which, 
when it was just at the top, suddenly fell down again, 
and so renewed his labour — and of Tityus, who was 
adjudged to have a vulture to feed upon his liver and 
entrails, which still grew and increased as they were 
devoured. Their notions of future happiness are 
embodied in the descriptions they have given of the 
Hesperian gardens, and the Elysian fields, where the 
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touU of the virtuous rest secure from every danger, 
amd enjoy perpetual and uninterrupted bliss. 

And as the nations of antiquity recognised the 
doctrine of a future state of existence, so there is 
scarcely a nation or tribe of mankind, presently ex- 
isting, however barbarous and untutored, in which 
the same opinion does not prevail. The natives of 
the Society Ides believe, that after death, there is 
not only a state of conscious existence, but degrees 
of eminence and feUcity, according as men have been 
more or less pleasing to the Eaiavnj or Deity, while 
upon earth. The chiefs of the Friendly Idands be- 
lieve in the immortality of their soul, which, at death, 
they say is immediately conveyed, in a £Eist saiUng 
canoe, to a distant country, called Doobludha, whi(^ 
they descrUie as resembUng the Mahometan para^ 
disc, — ^that those who are conveyed thither are no 
more subject to death, but feast on all the favourite 
productions of their native soil, with which this bliss- 
ful abode is plentifully furnished. The New Zee^ 
landers believe, that die third day after the inter- 
ment of a man, the heart separates itself from the 
corpse, and that this separation is announced by a 
general breeze of wind, which gives warning of its 
^proach, by an inferior divinity that hovers over 
the grave, and who carries it to the clouds. They 
believe that the soul of the man whose flesh is de- 
voured by the enemy, is doomed to a perpetual fire, 
while the soul oi the man whose body has been rea- 
died from those that killed him, and the souls of aU 
who die a natural death, ascend to the habitations of 
the gods. Tht inhabitants of the Pekw Islandsj ao- 
cording to the account of Captain Wilson, although 
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they have few reiigioas rites and ceremonies, belieire 
in one Sapreme Being, and in a future state of re- 
wards and punishnients. In the religion of the 
Kabnuc Tartars^ the doctrine of a forture state hdds 
a conspicuous place. They beUeve that hell is situ- 
ated in the middle region, between heaven and earth, 
and their devils are rq>re8ented with all sorts oi 
frightfiil forms, of a black and hideous aspect, with 
the heads of goats, lions, and unicorns. Their hc^j 
Lamas, who have obtained a victory over all their 
passions, are supposed to pass immediately into 
heaven, where they enjoy perfect rest, and exercise 
themselves in divine service. The Samoiedums of 
Northern Tartary believe, that there is one Supreme 
Being, tliat he is our all-merd&l and common Pa- 
rent, and that he will reward with a happy state 
liereafiter, those who live virtuously in this wodd. 
The Birmans belieTe in the transmigration of souls, 
after which, they maintain, that the radic^y bad 
will be sentenced to lasting punishment, while the 
good will enjoy eternal happiness on a mountain 
called Meru. 

The various tribes which inhabit the continent of 
Africa, in so far as we zxq acquainted with their re- 
Hgioas opinions, appear to recognise the doctrine of 
a foture state. *^ I w^s lately discoursing on this 
subject,'^ says Mr. Addison, in one of his Spectators, 
^^ with a learned person, who has been very much 
conversant among the inhabitants of the most western 
parts of Africa. Upon his conversing with several 
in that oouptry, he tells me, that their noti<ms of 
heaven, or of a future state of happiness, is this — * 
that every thing we there wish for will immediatdy 
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present itself to us. We find, say they, that our 
touls are of such a nature that they require variety^ 
and are not capable of being always delighted with 
^he same objects. The Supreme Being, therefore^ 
in compliance with this taste of happiness which he 
has implanted in the soul of man, will raise up, from 
time to time, say they, every gratification which it is 
in the human nature to be pleased with. If .we wish 
to be in groves or bowers, among running streams or 
falls of water, we shall immediately find ourselves in 
the midst of such a scene as we desire. If we would 
be entertained with music, and the melody of sounds, 
the concert arises upon our wish, and the whole re- 
gion about us is filled with harmony. In short, 
every desire will be followed by fruition ; and what- 
ever a man's inclination directs him to, will be present 
yrith him." — The Negroes, and other inhabitants of 
the interior of Africa, according to the account of 
Mr. Park, believe in one Supreme Ruler, and expect 
hereafter to enter into a state of misery or felicity. 
The Gall£^ of Abyssinia, though they reject the 
doctrine of friture punishment, admit the reality of a 
future state. The Mandingoes, the Jalofis, the 
Feloops, the Foulahs, the Moors, and all the other 
tribes who have embraced the Mahometan faith, re- 
cognise the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
and of future rewards in a celestial paradise. The 
natives of Dahomy entertain the same belief; and 
hence, it is a common practice with the sovereign of 
that country, to send an account to his forefathers of 
any remarkable event, by delivering a message to 
whoever may happen to be near him at the time, and 
then ordering his head to be chopped ofi* immediately, 
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that he may serve as a courier, to convey intelligence 
to the world of spirits.* 

The Persians are said to leave one part of their 
graves open, from a belief that the dead will be re- 
animated, and visited by angeb, who will appoint 
them to their appropriate abodes in a future state. 
From a similar belief, thousands of Hindoo widows 
annually sacrifice themselves on the funeral piles of 
their deceased husbands, in the hope of enjoying 
with them the felicities of eternal life. — The Japa- 
nese beUeve that the souls of men and beasts are 
alike immortal; that a just distribution of rewards 
and punishments takes place after death ; that there 
are different degrees of happiness, as well as of pun- 
ishment, and that the souls of the wicked trans* 
migrate, after death, into the bodies of animals, and 
at last, in case of amendment, are translated back 
again into the human form.f From a conviction of 
the reality of a ftiture world, the Wahabee Arabs 
regard it as impious to mourn for the dead, who, 
they say, are enjoying felicity with Mahomet in para- 
dise ; and the Javanese mske several feasts, on the 
decease of their ftiends and relations, to commemorate 
their entrance into a world of bliss. — The North 
American Indians believe that, beyond the most dis- 
tant mountains of their country, there is a wide river ; 
beyond that river a great country ; on the other side 
of that country, a world of water ; in that water are 
a thousand islands, ftiU of trees and streams of water, 
and that a thousand baffalos, and ten thousand deer, 
graze on the hills, or ruminate in the valleys. When 

• M*Leod*8 Voyage to Africa, 1820, p. 64. 
f Tbunberg's Travels. 
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thej die, they are persuaded that the Great Spirit 
will conduct them to this land of souls. 

Thus it appears, that not (mly the philosophers 
of antiquity, and the most civilized nations presently 
existing on the globe, have recognised the doctrine 
o( the immortality of man, but that even the most 
savage and untutored tribes fortify their minds in 
the prospect of death, with the hope of a happiness 
oommensurate to their desires, in the regions beyond 
the grave. 

" Even the poor Indian, whose untutorM mind 

Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind. 

Whose soul proud science never taught to stray 

Far as the solar walk or milky way — 

Yet simple Natuve to his hope has given 

Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heaven; 

Some safer world in depth of woods embraced. 

Some happier island in the watery waste^ 

Where slaves once more their native land behold. 

No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for goldi— 

And thinks, admitted to yon eqaai sky. 

His faithful dog shall bear him company.*' Pops. 

Among the numerous and diversified tribes that 
are scattered over the different regions of the earth, 
that agree in scarcely any other sentiment or article- 
of religious belief, we here find the most perfect 
harmony, in their recognition of a Supreme IntelH- 
gence, and in their belief that the soul survives the 
dissolution of its mortal frame. And, as Cicero long 
since observed, ** In every thing the consent of all 
nations is to be accounted the law of nature, and to 
resist it, is to resist the voice of God." For we can 
scarcely suppose, in consistency with the Divine 
perfections, that an error, on a subject of so vast 
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importance to mankind, should obtain the unirenal 
belief of all nations and ages, and that God himself 
would au£fer a world of rational beiugs, throu^out 
every generation, to be carried away by a delusion, 
and to be turtaliiEed by a hope which has no founda- 
tion in nature, and which is omtrary to the plan of 
hb moral government. It is true, indeed, that se* 
versl of the c^inions to which I have now adverted, 
and many others iirfiich prevail among the uncivilised 
tribes of mankind, in regard to the condition of dis- 
embodied spirits, and the nature of future happiness, 
are very erroneous and imperfect ; but they all re- 
cognise this grand and important truth, that death 
is not the destruction of the rational soul, and that 
man is destined to an immortal existence. Their 
erroneous conceptions in respect to the rewards and 
punishments of the future world may be easily ac- 
counted for, from a consideration of the imperfect 
conceptions they have formed of the Divine Being, 
and of the principles of his moral government ; firoa 
their ignorance of those leading principles and moral 
laws, by which the Almighty regulates the inteOi* 
gent universe ; from the &lse ideas they have been 
kd to entertam respecting the nature of substantial 
happiness ; frcnn the cruel and absurd practices con- 
nected with the system of Pagan superstition ; from 
the intellectual darkness which has brooded over the 
human race ever since the fall of man ; and from the 
universal prevalence of those depraved dispo^tiona 
and affections, which characterize the untutored tribes 
im whom the light of Revelation has never shone. 

To whatever cause this omiversal belief of a future 
existence is to be traced — whether to a universal 
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tradition derived from the first. parents of the huxnan 
race ; to an innate sentiment originally impressed on 
the, soul of man ; to a Divine revelation disseminated 
and handed down from one generation to another, 
or to the deductions of human reason — ^it forms a 
strong presumption, and a powerful argument, in fa- 
vour of the position we are. now endeavouring to 
support. If it is to be traced back to the original 
progenitors of mankind, it must be regarded as one 
of those truths which were recognised by man in a 
state of innocence, when his affections were pure, 
and his understanding fortified against delusion and 
ei^or. If it be a sentiment which was originally 
impressed on the human soul by the hand of its 
Creator, we do violence to the law of our nature, 
when we disregard its intimations, or attempt to re- 
sist the force of its evidence. If it ought to be 
considered as originally derived from Revelation, 
then it is corroborative of the truth of , the Sacred 
Records, in which 'flife and immortality" are clearly 
exhibited. And if it be regarded as likewise one 
of the deductions of natural reasons we are left with- 
out excuse, if we attempt to obscure its evidence, or 
to overlook the important consequences which it in- 
volves. — As the consent of all nations has been gen- 
erally considered as a powerful argument for the cxt 
istence of a Deity, so the universal belief of mankind 
in the doctrine of a future state ought to be viewed 
as a strong presumption, that it is founded upon 
truth. The human mind is so constituted, that, 
when left to its native unbiassed energies, it neces- 
sarily infers the existence of a Supreme Intelligence, 
from the existence of matter and the economy of the 
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material world ; and, from the nature of the human 
faculties, and the moral attributes of God, it is al- 
most as infallibly led to conclude, that a future ex- 
istence is necessary, in order to gratify the boundless 
desires of the human soul, and to vindicate the wis- 
dom and rectitude of the moral Governor of the 
world. These two grand truths, which constitute 
the foundation of all religion, and of every thing that 
is interesting to man as an intelligent agent, are in- 
terwoven with the theological creed of all nations ; 
and, in almost every instance, where the one is called 
in question, the other is undermined or denied : so 
that the doctrine of the immortality of man may be 
considered as resting on the same foundation as the 
existence of a Supreme Intelligence. 

It must indeed be admitted, that individuals have 
appeared, in every age, who have endeavoured to 
call in question, or to deny, this fundamental truth. 
But this circumstance forms no valid objection to the 
force of the argument to whidi I have now adverted. 
For the number of such persons has been extremely 
small, when compared with the mass of mankind; 
and their opinions on this subject have generally ori- 
ginated either firom wilful ignorance ; from an affec- 
tation of singularity and of appearing superior to 
vulgar fears ; or from indulging in a course of wicked- 
ness and. impiety, which has led them to wish, and if 
possible to believe, that there are neither punish- 
ments nor rewards beyond the grave. If it appear 
strange and unnatural that any man should wish his 
soul to be mortal, Hierodes assigns the true reason 
of it : "A wicked man," says he, " is afraid of his 
judge, and therefore wishes his soul and body may 
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pensh together by ies^hf rather than it should ttp^ 
pear before the tribunal of God*" If a number of 
fook should diink fit to put out their own eyes, to 
prevent them firom feeling the effects of light, as 
Democritus, the ancient philosopher, was said to 
have done, it would form no argument to prove that 
all the rest of the world was blind. And, if a £ew 
sceptics and profligates endeavour to bhnd the eyes 
of their understanding by sophistry «.d licentious 
ness, it cannot prevent the hght of reason, whidi 
unveik the reaUties of a future world, firom shining 
on the rest of mankind, nor constitute the sUghtest 
argument to prove the fiillacy of the doctrine they 
deny. 

Section II. — On the desire qfJiUure existence tm- 
planted in the human mind. 

Those strong and restless desires after future ex- 
istence and enjoyment, which are implanted in tihe 
soul of man, «eTstrong presumptive proof that he 
is possessed of an immortal nature. 

There is no human being who feels full satisfac* 
tion in his present enjoyments. The mind is for 
ever on the wing in the pursuit of new acquirements, 
of new objects, and, if possible, of higher degrees of 
felicity, than the present moment can afford. How- 
ever exquisite any particular enjoyment may some- 
times be foimd, it soon begins to lose its relish, and 
to pall the intellectual appetite. Hence the vora- 
cious desire, apparent among all ranks, for variety of 
amusements, both of a sensitive, and of an intellectual 
nature. Hence the keen desire for novelty, for tales 
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of wonder, for beautifiil and ^lendid ezliibitknu, sad 
for inteUigenoe respecting the passii^ occurrences of 
the day. Hence the eagerness with which the daily 
newspapers are read by all radLS who have it in their 
power to procure them. However novel or interest* 
ing the events which are detailed to-day, an appetite 
for fire^ intelligence is excited before to-morrow. 
Amidst the numerous objects which are daily solidt- 
ing attention, amidst the variety of intelligence which 
newsmongers have careAilly selected for the gratifica- 
tion of every taste, and amidst the fictitious scenes 
depicted by the Novelist and the Poet — '^ the eye is 
not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear wkh faearingJ' 
Hence, too, the insatiable desires of the miser in ac- 
cunudating riches, and the unremitting career of am- 
bition, in its pursuits of honours and of fime. And 
hence the ardour with which the philosopher prose- 
cutes one discovery after another, without ever amv- 
ing at a resting-^ppint, ox sitting down contented with 
his present attainments. When Ardnmedes had dis- 
covered the mode of determining the relative quan«- 
tities of gold and silver in Hiero's crown, did he rest 
satisfied with this new acquiremoat ? No. T}i« 
eestacy he felt at the discovery, when he leaped from 
the bath, and ran naked through the streets of Syra- 
cuse, crying, ^^ I have found it, I have found it"— 
soon subsided into indi&rence, and his mind pushed 
forward in quest of new discoveries. When NeMrton 
ascertained the kw of universal gravitation, and 
Franklin discovered the identity of lightning and the 
electric fluid, and felt the transports which such dis- 
<M>veries must have excited, did they slacken tbekr 
|ttce in the road of scientific discovery, or sit down 
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contented with their past researches? No. One 
discovery gave a stimulus to the pursuit of another, 
aiid their career of improvement only terminated with 
their lives. After Alexander had led his victorious 
armies over Persia, Babylonia, Syria, Egypt, and 
India, and had conquered the greater part of the 
known world, did he sit down in peace, and enjoy the 
&uit of his conquests ? No. His desires, after new 
projects, and new expeditions, remained insatiable ; 
his ambition rose even to madness; and when the 
philosopher Anaxarchus told him there was an infinite 
number of worlds, he wept at the thought that his 
conquests were confined to one. 

These restless and unbounded desires are to be 
found agitating the breasts of men of all nations, of 
all ranks and conditions in life. If we ascend the 
thrones of princes, if we enter the palaces of the great, 
if we walk through the mansions of courtiers and 
statesmen, if we pry into the abodes of poverty and 
indigence, if we mingle with poets or philosophers, 
with manufacturers, merchants, mechanics, peasants, 
or beggars ; if we survey the busy, bustling scene of 
a large city, the sequestered village, or the cot which 
stands in the lonely desert — ^we shall find, in every 
situation, and among every dass, beings animated 
with desires of happiness, which no present enjoy- 
ment can gratify, and which no object within the 
limits of time can fully satiate. Whether we choose 
to indulge in ignorance, or to prosecute the path of 
knowledge^ — ^to loiter in indolence, or to exert our 
active powers with unremitting energy— to mingle 
with social beings, or to flee to the haunts of soli- 
tude, — we feel a vacuum in the mind, which nothing 
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around us can fill up ; a longing after new objects 
and enjoyments, which nothing earthly can fully sa- 
tisfy. Regardless of the past, and unsatisfied with 
the present, the soul of man feasts itself on the hope 
of enjoyments which it has never yet possessed. 

" Hope springs eternal in tbe human breast; 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 
The soul uneasy, and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come.** 

That the desire of immortality is common, and 
natural to all men, appears from a variety of actions, 
which can scarcely be accounted for on any other 
principle, and which prove that the mind feels con- 
scious of its immortal destiny. Why, otherwise, 
should men be anxious about their reputation, and 
solicitous to secure their names from oblivion, and 
to perpetuate their fame, after they have descended 
into the grave ? To accomplish such objects, and 
to gratify such desires, Poets, Orators, and Histo- 
rians, have been flattered and rewarded to celebrate 
their actions ; monuments of marble and of brass 
have been erected to represent their persons, and 
inscriptions engraved in the solid rock, to convey to 
future generations a record of the exploits they had 
achieved. Lofty columns, triumphal arches, tower- 
ing pyramids, magnificent temples, palaces, and mau- 
soleums, have been reared, to eternize their fame, 
and to make them Uve, as it were, in the eyes of 
their successors, thrpugh all the future ages of time. 
But, if the soul be destined to destruction at the 
hour of death, why should roan be anxious about 
what shall happen, or what shall not happen, here- 
after, when he is reduced to a mere nonentity, and 
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banished for «ver from the universe ^ God ? He 
mn have no interest in any events that may befall 
the living world, when he is cancelled from the tac9 
of creation^ and when the spark of intetligenoe he 
possessed is quenched in everlasting night. I£ any 
man be fully convinced that the grave puts a final 
period to his existence, the only consistent action he 
can perform, when he finds his earthly wishes and 
expectations frustrated, is to rush into the arms of 
death, and rid himself at once of all the evils con- 
nected with his being. But we find the great nuk- 
jonty of mankind, notwithstanding the numerous ilk 
to. which they are subjected, still clingmg with eager- 
ness to their mortal existence, and looking forward^ 
with a certain degree of hope, to a termination of 
their sorrows. 

— ** They rather choose to bear those ills they have, 
Than fly to others that they know not of." 

There is, I presume, no individual in a sound 
«tate of mind, who can entirely throw aside all con- 
cern about his posthumous reputation, and about the 
events that may happen in the world after his decease. 
And if so, it clearly demonstrates, not only that he 
does not tfnshf but that he does not even suppose^ that 
his existence will be for ever extinguished at death. 
The idea of the shame of being exposed naked after 
their death, produced such a powerful effect upon 
the minds of the Milesian virgins, that it deterred 
them firom putting an end to their lives, siter all 
other arguments had been tried in vain.* The de- 

• « I beseech men for God's sake, (says Hale,) that if at any 
time there arise in them a desire or a wish that others should 
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sire of existence— and of existence, t00| whidi has no 
terminatioD, appears to be the foundation of all oar 
desires, and of alLthe plans we form in life. Anni- 
hilation cannot be an object of desire to any rational 
being. We desire something that is real, scHnething 
that is connected with happiness or eiyayment^ but 
non-existence has no object nor concern whatever 
belonging to it. When a wicked man, under a con- 
sciousness of guilt, indulges a wish for annihilation 
after deadi, it is not because non-existence is in ilseff 
em object cfdestre, but he would choose it as the leart 
of two evils : he would rather be blotted out of crea- 
tion, than suffisr the punishment due to his sins in 
the eternal world. 

It may also be remarked, that the desire ^ im- 
mortaUty, however vigorous it may be in ordinary 
minds, becomes still more glowing and ardent in pro- 
portion as die intellect is cultivated and expanded, 
and in proportion as the soul rises to higher and 
higher degrees of virtue and moral excellence. It 
forms a powerful rtimulus to the performance of ac- 
tions which sat^ noble, generous, puUic-spirited, her 
nevolent, and humane, and which have a tendency to 
promote the intellectual improvement, and the happi- 
ness of future generations. Hence the most illus- 
trious characters of the heathen world, the poets, the 
orators, the moralists and philosophers of antiquity, 
had llieir minds fired with the idea of immortality, 
and many of them were enabled to brave death with- 

speak well of their death, then at that time they would seriouslj 
consider, whether those motions are not from some spirit to con- 
tinue a spirit, after it leaves its earthlj habitation, rather than 
from an earthly spirit, a vapour which cannot act, or imagine, or 
desire, or fear things beyond its continuance.'* 
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out dismay, under the conviction that it was the mes- 
senger which was to waft their spirits to the realms 
of endless bliss. When Demosthenes had fled for 
shelter to an asylum from the resentment of Antipater, 
who had sent Archias to bring him by force, and 
when Archias promised upon his honour that he 
should not lose his life, if he would voluntarily make 
his personal appearance — ** God forbid," said he, 
*' that after I have heard Xenocrates and Plato dis- 
course so divinely on the immortality of the soul, I 
should prefer a life of infamy and disgrace to an hon- 
ourable death." Even those who were not fully 
convinced of the doctrine of immqrtality, amidst all 
their doubts and perplexities on this point, earnestly 
wished that it might prove true, and few, if any of 
them, absolutely denied it. Hence, too, the noble 
and disinterested actions which Christian heroes have 
performed, under the influence of unseen and ever- 
lasting things. They have faced dangers and per- 
secutions in every shape ; they have endured " cruel 
mockings, scourgings, bonds, and imprisonments;" 
they have triumphed under the torments of the rack, 
and amidst the raging flames ; they have surmounted 
every obstacle in their benevolent exertions to com- 
municate blessings to their fellow-men; they have 
braved the fury of the raging elements, traversed sea 
and land, and pushed their way to distant barbarous 
climes, in order to point out to their benighted in- 
habitants the path that leads to eternal life. Nor 
do they think it too dear to sacrifice their lives in 
such services, since " they desire a better country," 
and feel assured that death will introduce them to ^^ an 
exceeding great and an eternal weight of glory." 
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Since, then, it appears that the desire of immor- 
tality is common to mankind, that the soul is inces- 
santly looking forward to the enjoyment of some 
future good, and that this desire has been the spring 
of actions the most beneficent and heroic, on what 
principle is it to be accounted for ? 

** Whence springs this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality? 
Or, whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought? — Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ?" 

Whence proceeds the want we feel amidst the variety 
of objects which surround us ? Whence arises the 
disgust that so quickly succeeds every enjoyment ? 
.Wherefore can we never cease from wishing for 
something more exquisite than we have ever yet 
possessed ? No satisfactory answer can be given to 
such questions, if our duration be circumscribed 
within the limits of time, and if we shall be blotted 
out of creation when our earthly tabernacles are laid 
in the dust. — The desires to which I now refer, ap- 
pear to be an essential part of the human constitution, 
and, consequently, were implanted in our nature by 
the hand of our Creator ; and, therefore, we must 
suppose, either that the desire of immortality will be 
gratified, or that the Creator takes deUght in tautar 
lizing his creatures with hopes and expectations which 
wiU end in eternal disappointment. To admit the 
latter supposition, would be inconsistent with^ every 
rational idea we can form of the moral attributes of 
the Divinity. It would be inconsistent with his 
veracity ; for to encourage hopes and de^res which 
are never intended to be gratified, is the character- 
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istic of a deoeiTer, and therefore oontraiy to every 
oonceptioa we can form of the eonduct of ^ a God of 
truth.'' It would be ineonsistent with his rectitude ; 
for every su^ deception implies an act of injustice 
towards the individual who is thus tantalised. It 
would be inconsistent with his tDi$dom ; for it would 
imply that he has no other means of governing the 
intelligent creation, than those which have a tendency 
to produce fallacious hopes and fears in the minds of 
his rational ofi&pring. It would be inconsistent with 
his benevolence; for as '^ the desire accomplished is 
tweet to the soul,'' so disappointed hopes uniformly 
tend to produce misery. Yet the benevolence of the 
Ddty, in every other point of view, is most strikingly 
dkplayed in all his arrangements in the material uni- 
verse, and towards every species of sensitive existence. 
What has been now stated in relation to desire 
and hope, will equally apply to those Jecers and ap- 
prehensions, which frequently arise in the mind in 
reference to the punishments of a future world. A 
Bang possessed of perfect benevolence cannot be 
supposed to harass his intelligent creatures, and to 
render their lives bitter with alarming apprehensions^ 
for whu^h there is not the slightest foundation. But, 
if there is no state either of punishment or reward 
bey(Hid the grave, those desires of immortal dura- 
tion, which seem at first view to dievate man above 
the other inhabitants of this globe, actually place 
him below the level of the beasts, which bound 
through the forests and lawns, and find their chief 
enjoyment in browsing on the ^ass. They are 
alive to present enjoyment, but appear to have no 
anticipations of the foture ; they feel present pain, 
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but there is no reason to beEeve that they are ever 
tormented with fears or forebodings of future puni^ 
ment. They are contented with the organs with 
which Nature has furnished them ; they appear fully 
satisfied with ranging the fields and feasting on the 
herbage ; their desires need no restraint, and theur 
wishes are completely gratified; and what pleased 
them yesterday will likewbe gire them pleasure to* 
morrow, without being harassed with insatiable de* 
aures after novelty and variety. They live divested 
of those innumerable cares and anxieties which ha^ 
rass and perplex the children of men, and they never 
wish to go beyond the boundary which nature pre- 
scribes. ^^ The ingenious bee constructs commo* 
dious cells, but never dreams of rearing triumphal 
arches or obelisks to decorate her waxen city.'' 
Through ignorance of the future, they pass firom life 
to death, with as much indifierence as from watching 
to sleep, or from labour to repose. — ^But man, amidst 
all the enjoyments and prospects which surround 
him, feels uneasy and imsatisfied, because he pants 
titer happiness infinite in duration. His hopes ahd 
desires ov^^ep the bounds of time and of every 
period we can affix to duration, and move onward 
through a boundless eternity. And if he is to be 
for ever cat off from existence when his body drops 
into the grave, how dismal the continued apprehend 
sbn of an everlasting p^od being put to all his en>- 
joyments aa«r a prospect of immortaHty h» been 
<^ened to his view ! 

How then shall we account for these anooudies? 
how shall we reconcile these apparent inQonsistendes? 
In what light shall we exhibit the conduct of ikt 
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Creator, so as to render it consistent with itself? 
There is but one conclusion we can form, in consis- 
tency with the moral attributes of God, which will 
completely unravel the mystery of man being ani- 
mated with unbounded deures, and yet confined to 
a short and limited duration in the present world ; 
and that is— that this world is not the place of our 
final destination, but introductory to a more glorious 
and permanent state of existence, where the desires 
of virtuous minds will be completely gratified, and 
their hopes fuUy realized. I do not see how any 
other conclusion can be drawn, without denying both 
the moral character^ and even the very existence^ of 
the Deity, 

Section III. — On the intellectual faculties ofman^ 
and the strong desire of knowledge which is im- 
planted in the human mind. 

The principle of curiosity, or the strong desire of 
knowledge which is implanted in the mind of man, 
aild the noble intellectual faculties for acquiring it 
with which he is endowed, are evidences and proofs 
of his immortal destination. 

Though this argument may be considered, by 
some, as only a branch of the preceding, it may not 
be inexpedient, for the sake of impression, to con- 
sider it separately, as it will admit of reasonings and 
illustrations distinct from those which have now been 
brought forward. 

The desire of knowledge is natural to every ra- 
tional being, and appears to be a fundamental part of 
the constitution of the human mind. It is percepti- 
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Ue even in the first stage of its progress, and has a 
powerful influence over the movements and the enjoy- 
ments of the young. Present to a child a beautiful 
landscape, as exhibited through an optical machinet 
and it will be highly delighted with the exhibition. 
Present a second and a third of a different descrip- 
tion, in succession, and its delight will be increased; 
it will anxiously desire exhibitions of new and varied 
objects, and its curiosity will never be satisfied but 
with a constant succession of scenes and objects which 
tend to widen the circle of its knowledge, and enlarge 
the capacity of its mind. Hence the keen desires 
of the young for shows, spectacles^ processions, and 
public exhibitions of every description, and the de- 
light which they feel in making excursions from one 
scene to another. Hence the delight with which 
travellers traverse the Alpine scenes of nature, cross 
seas and oceans, descend into the gloomy subterra* 
neous cavern, or dimb to the summit of the flaming 
volcano, notwithstanding the fatigues and perils to 
which they are exposed. 

" For such the bounteous providence of Heaven 

In every breast implanting the desire 

Of objects new and strange, to urge us on 

With unremitted labour to pursue 

Those sacred stores that wait the ripening soul, 

In Truth's exbaustless bosom. 



For this the daring youth 



Breaks from his weeping mother's anxious arms. 

In foreign climes to rove ; the pensive sage, 

Heedless of sleep, or midnight's harmful damp. 

Hangs o'er the sickly taper ; and untired 

The virgin follows with enchanted step 

The mazes of some wild and wondrous tale, 

From mom to eve.* * ■ AuNiun. 
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If the defiire of knowledge af^an, in many m- 
stances^ to be less ardent in after life, it is owing in 
a great measure to the methods of our education^ 
and the false principles on which we attempt to con« 
vey instmction to the youthful mind. Our initial 
tory instructions, hitherto, present the young with 
Httle more than the key of knowledge, instead of 
Jmowkdge itse^» We le^ them to the threshold of 
the temple of science, without attempting to unfold 
its treasures. We deem it sufficient that they be 
taught to pronounce, like a number of puppets, a 
multitude of sounds and terms to which they attach 
no distinct conceptions, while we decline to commu- 
^ nicate dear and well-defined ideas. We load their 
/ memories with technical phrases and propositions 
which they do not understand, while the objects of 
substantial science are carefully concealed both from 
the eye of sense and from the eyes of their under- 
standings. Instead of leading them by gaitle steps, 
in the first stage of their progress, over the grand, 
/ and beautiful, and variegated scenery of Nature and 
Revelation, where almost every object is calculated 
to arrest their attention, and to excite admiration, — 
we confound them with an uninteUigible jargon of 
grammar rules, of metaphysical subtleties, and of 
dead languages, associated with stripes, confinement, 
and painful recollections, which frequently produce a 
disgust at every thing which has acquired the name 
of learning, be&re they are made acquainted with 
that in whuh true knowledge consists. Yet, not- 
withstanding the injudicious methods by which we 
attempt to train the youthful intellect, it is impossible 
to eradicate the desire of knowledge from the human 
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mind* When substantial kncndedge is presented to 
the mind, in a judicious and alluring manner, it wiU 
not only be relished, but prosecuted with ardour by 
every cme whose &culties are not akogether.innnersed 
in the mire of semuality. Let a man, however 
ignorant and untutored, be made acquainted with 
some of the interesting detaik of Oeognqphy, with 
the wonders of the ocean, and the numerous rivers 
ecmtinufldly rdling into its abyss, with the lofty ranges 
of mountains which stretch ahn^ the continents, and 
project their summits beyond the douds, with the 
volcanoes, the tornadoes, the water-spouts, and the 
miUime and beautifiil landscapes which diversify the 
efferent dimates of the earth — ^with the numerous 
tribes of animated beings which people its sur&ce, 
and the manners and customs of its. human iuhabi* 
Wmts,— rhe will feel an eager desire to know every 
thi^ else that af^ertains to this aubject, and will 
prosecute: his inquiries with avidi^, in so far as his 
aieans and opportunities, permit* A cquaint him with 
some of the most.striking fSiots in ancient and modem 
history, and he will feel a desire to know every thing 
of importance that has occurred in the annals of the 
world since the commencaaent of time. Unfold to 
him some of the discoveries which have been made 
in rdation to the constitution of the atmosphere, the 
dectric, magnetic^ and galvanic fluids, and the do- 
mical changes and iterations that are omstantly 
going on inrtke animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms, and his curiosity will be strongly exdted to 
penetrate still farther into the mysteries of nature. 
Dtxeot his views to the concave of the. Armament, 
and tell him of the vast magnitvde . o£ the sun, and 
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the planetary globes, the amazing velocity with which 
they run their destined rounds, and of the immense 
number and distances of the stars — and he mil eagerly 
pant after more minute information respecting the 
great bodies of the universe, and feel deUghted at 
hearing of new discoveries being made in the unex- 
plored regions of creation. 

I never knew an instance in which knowledge of 
this description was communicated in a rational, dh^ 
tinctj and alluring manner, where it was not received 
with a certain degree of pleasure, and with an ardent 
desire to make further investigations into the wonders 
of creating Wisdom and Power. Such appears to 
be the original constitution of the human mind, that 
it is necessarily gratified with every thing that gives 
scope to the exercise of its faculties, and which has a 
tendency to extend the range of their action. It is 
true, indeed, that, in some men, the desire of know- 
ledge appears to be blunted and almost annihilated, 
so that they appear to be little superior in their views 
to the lower orders of sensitive existence. But this 
happens only in those cases where the intellectual 
faculties are benumbed and stupified by indolence and 
sensuality. Such persons do all they can to cotm^ 
teract the original propensities of their nature; and 
yet, even in the worst cases of this kind that can 
occur, the original desire is never altogether extir** 
pated, so long as the senses are qualified to perform 
their functions. For the most brutish man is never 
found entirely divested of the principle of curiosity, 
when any stnking or extraordinary object is presented 
to his view. On such an occasion, the original prin- 
ciples of his constitution will be roused into action, 
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^d he will fed a certain degree of wouder and de- 
light in c(Hnmon with other rational minds* 

And, as man has a natural desire after knowledgei 
and a delight in it, so, he is furnished with Jioble 
Juadtieg and vast capacities of intellect for enabling 
him to acquire, and to treasure it up. He is fur- 
nished with senses calculated to convey ideas of the 
forms, qualities, and relations of the various objects 
which surround him. His sense of vi^on, in parti- 
cular, appears to take in a wider range of objects, 
than that of any other sensitive being. While some 
of the lower animals have their vision circumscribed 
within a circle of a few yards or inches in diameter, 
the eye of man can survey, at one glance, an exten- 
sive landscape, and penetrate even to the regions of 
distant worlds. To this sense we are indebted for 
our knowledge of the sublimest objects which can 
occupy the mind, and for the ideas we have acquired 
of the boundless range of creation. And, while it is 
fitted to trace the motions of mighty worlds, which 
roll at the distance of a thousand millions of miles, 
it is also so constructed, as to enable him, with the 
assistance of art, to survey the myriads of living 
beings which people a drop of water. All bis other 
senses are likewise calculated to extend the range of 
his knowledge, to enable him to communicate his 
ideas to others, and to facilitate the mutual inter- 
changes of thought and sentiment betweea rational 
minds of a similar construction with his own. 

His understanding is capable of taking in a vast 
(Variety of sentiments and ideas in relation to the im- 
.mense multiplicity of objects which are perceived by 
his external senses. Hence the various sciences he 

c2 
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has eukivtited, tbe suUime discovej^es he kas tnade, 
and the noble inhrentions he has brought to light* 
By the powers of 'his und^^tanding, he hits surveyed 
the terraqueous globe, in idl its varieties of limd and 
water, oontinents, klands, and oceans, detemuQed its 
magnitude, its weight, its figure and motions; 'ex* 
plored its int^iOr irecesses, descended into the bottom 
of its setts, imranged aiid classified the infinite niTi^y 
of vegetables, minerals, and animals, Which it eon- 
tains, analyzed the inidrible atmosphere with lAdth 
it is surrounded, and determinedthe elementary prin- 
ciples of which it is cottipcraed, discovered the nature 
of thunder, and arreiMed the rapid lightnings in their 
course, ascertained the laws by which the planets are 
directed in their courses, weighed the masses <^ dis- 
taUt worlds, detetmined their size and distances, and 
explored r^ions of the universe invisible to the un*- 
lassisted eye, whose distance exceeds all human calcu- 
lation and comprehension. The suUime sciences Of 
Geometry, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Fluxions, 
Algebra, and other branches of Mathematics, eviiKce 
the acutefeiess and perspicacity of his intellect; and 
their s^lieation to the purposes of Navigation and 
Geography, and to the determination of the laws of 
the celestial motions, the periods of their revoltttioBs, 
their ecUp^s, and the distances at which they are 
placed^ &0m our sublunary mansiota, demonstrate the 
vigour- atld comprdietisidn of those reasoning fiieukies 
with which he is endowed. 

By mettis of the instrumoits and contrivuices 
which his iHvekitive faculty^ has enabled him to'fenh 
and construct, he can transport ponderous masses 
across the ocean, determine the exact position in 
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njiidi be is at auy tme placed upon its surface, 
direct l;iis course along pathless deserts and through 
the billowy of the mighty deep ; — transform a portion 
ei steam into a mechanical power, for impelling wag«- 
gons along roads, and large vessels with great velor 
cUy against wind and tide ; and can even tran^rt 
himself through the yielding air beyosid the region 
of the clouds. He can explore the invisible worlds 
which are contained in a putrid lake, and bring to 
view their numerous and diversified inhabitants,; and 
the next moment he can penetrate to regions of the 
universe immeasurably distant, and contemjdate the 
mountains and the valei^ the rocks and the plains, 
which diversify the sceqeiy of distant surrounding 
worlds, ^e can extract ap invisible substance from 
a piece of coal, by which he can produce, almost in 
fik motmept, the most ^endid illumination through- 
out every part of a laige and populous city, — he can 
detach the element of fire from the invu^ble air, and 
camsorthe hardest stones, apd the heaviest metals, to 
melt like wax under its powerfol ag^cy ; and he can 
dijrect the lightnings of be^^ven to aocomplish his 
purp^^es, in splitting inunense stones into a multitude 
of firagments. He can cause a sfdendid city, adorned 
with lofty columns, palaces, and temples, to arise, in 
a spot where nothing was formerly beheld but a vast 
desert, or a putrid marsh ; and can make ^^ the wil* 
demess and the solitary place to be glad, and the 
desert to bud and blossai^ as the rose." He can com- 
municate his thought and sentiments, in a fiew hours, 
to ten hundred thousands of his fellow men ; in a 
few weeks to the whole civilized world ; and after his 
decease, he can diffuse important instructions among 
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mankind, throughout succeeding generations. Iii 
short, he can look back, and trace the most memor* 
able events which have happened in the world since 
time began, he can survey the present aspect of the 
moral world among all nations ; — ^he can penetrate 
beyond the limits of all that is visible in the immense 
canopy of heaven, and range amidst the infinity of 
unknown systems and worlds dispersed throughout 
the boundless regions of Creation, and he can over- 
leap the bounds of time, and expatiate amidst future 
scenes of beauty and sublimity, which " eye hath not 
seen," throughout the countless ages of eternity. 

What an immense multitude of ideas, in relation 
to such subjects, must the mind of such a person as 
Lord Bacon have contained ! whose mental eye 
surveyed the whole circle of human science, and who 
pointed out the path by which every brancji of know- 
ledge may be carried towards perfection ! How su- 
blime and diversified must have been the range of 
thought pursued by the immortal Newton ! whose 
capacious intellect seemed to grasp the vast system of 
universal Nature, who weighed the ponderous masses 
of the planetary globes, and unfolded the laws by 
which their diversified phenomena are produced, and 
their motions directed ! 

" He, while on this dim spot, where mortals toil, 
Clouded in dust, — from Motion's simple laws 
Could trace the secret hand of Providence, 
Wide- working through this universal frame. 
— All intellectual eye, our solar round 
First gazing through, he, by the blended power 
. Of Gravitation and Projection, saw 
The whole in silent harmony revolve. 
.-Then breaking hence, he took his ardent flight 
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Tbrough tbe blue infinite, and every star 
Which tbe clear concave of a winter's night 
Pours on tbe eye, or astronomic tube, — 

. . — ^ at his approach 

Blazed into suns, the living centre each 
Of an harmonious system.** 

Such minds as those of Socrates, Plato, Archimedes, 
Lodce, Boyle, La Place, and similar illustrious char- 
acters, likewise demonstrate the vast capacity of the 
human intellect, the extensive range of thought it is 
capable of prosecuting, and the immense number of 
ideas it is capable of acquiring. And every man, 
whose faculties are in a sound state, is endowed with 
similar powers of thought, and is citable of being 
trained to similar degrees of intellectual excellence. 

And as man is endued with capacious intellectual 
powers for the acquisition of knowledge, so he is 
furnished with a noble faculty, by which he is enabled 
to retain and to treasure up in his intellect the 
knowledge he acquires. He is endowed with the 
£Eiculty of Memory^ by which the mind retains the 
ideas of past objects and perceptions,, accompanied 
with a persuasion, that the objects or things remem- 
bered w€;re formerly real and present. Without this 
faculty we could never advance a single step in the 
path of mental improvement. If the information we 
originally derive through the medium of the senses, 
were to vanish the moment the objects are removed 
from our immediate perception, we should be left as 
devoid of knowledge as if we had never existed. 
But, by the power of memory, we can treasure up, as 
in a storehouse, the greater part, if not the whole, of 
the ideas, notions, reasonings, and perceptions, which 
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we formerly acquired^ and render tbem subsenrient 
to our future progress in inteUectuai attainments. 
And it is probable, that even a human spirit, in the 
vigorous exercise of the faculties with which it is now 
Aimished, may go forward^ through an interminable 
duration, maldng continual accessions to its stores of 
knowledge, without hsbag (me leading idea, ear poftion 
of information, which it had previously acquired. 

The power df memory in retaiuing past impf»i^ 
sions, and its susceptibility of impffovemcnt, are vaaibty 
greater than is generally imagined* In many indi^ 
vidizals, both in ancieirt and in modem times,, it has 
been found in such & state of perfection^ aa to ttiudle 
a8tonishn>ent, and almost to transcend bdief. It ia 
reported of Senear that he could repeat two thout 
sand verses at once, in their order, and then. Iw^ at 
the end and rehearse them badcwaads^ without mii>' 
ing a single syllable. Cyrus is said to have heeft 
able to call every individodi of his numerous tfmy 
by hi* own name* Cyneas, n^o was sent by Pyvh 
rhus to the Senate at Rome, on an e:qiedition, the 
very next day after his arrival, both knew and also 
sainted by their names, all the Senate, and the whole 
order of the gentlemen in Rome. Mithridaleg, who 
governed twenty-*three nations, all of difibrent lai^ 
guages^ could converse with every one &£ them in 
their own language.* An ancient author mentions 
one Oritus, a Corsican boy, to whom he dictated a 
great number of word3, both sense and nonsense^ 
and filing he could rehearse a considerable number 
without missing one, and in the same order' in wUch 
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be diet9i^ th^y ineaten$&i tbem to the numliev of 
for^y thpqAand, apd foiVMl, to his t^tomshment, that 
b^e. C019I4 repeat them all firom begimung to end, or 
ftonpt the ewi backira^da to the begimung) in the 
osder in which they were dictated. 

In modem times, there have likewiae been many 
i^i^ton^es of evXsaprJ&aarj powers of re^ntipn. Dx^ 
Wallisy in a Paper in the Philosophical Transactions, 
ii^rms us that he exUracted the cube root of the 
number ^a^, even to thirty plaqes of decimals^ by 
the help of his memory alcme. Maglia Bethi, an 
Italian, had read all the boc^s that were piUblished 
in his lifetime, and most, of those whi^ were pubr 
lish^d before, and ceidd n^ot only give an account of 
what waa contained in each author, bi^ covld liker 
jn^^&om memory, quote the cbaptect sectioD^ and 
p^fl of any book he had read, and repeait the au^ 
tbor's own wwds, in reference to any particular tc^uc* 
A gentlem^in, in ord^ to try his memoiy,. lent him a 
long m^us^dpt he was idK)ut to publish, and after it 
had been returned, called upon him soon afterwards, 
pr^ndipg he had lost i^ and desiffed him to write 
a^ much of it as he eould remember ; whw^ to his 
surprise, he wrote it oveir ac(mrately word fon wcnrd, 
the same as ui the manuscript he had lent him* M*^ 
£»uler, a late celebrated ma^hematicum and philoso-* 
pher, who died in 1783, having lost his sight by too 
intense application to study, afterwards composed his 
" Elements of Algebra,'* and a work ** On the ine- 
qualities of the planetary motions," that required 
immense and compUeated calculations, which he per-^ 
&rmed by his memory alone, to the admiration and 
astonishment even of the philosophic world. His> 
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memory seemed to retain every idea that was con- 
veyed to it, either from reading or from meditation, 
and his powers of reasoning and of discrimination 
were equally acute and capacious. He was also an 
excellent classical scholar, and could repeat the 
JEneid of Virgil from the beginning to the end, and 
indicate the first and last line of every page of the 
edition he used.* 1 have conversed with an indi- 
vidual, who was bom blind, and who could repeat the 
whole of the Old and the New Testaments from be- 
ginning to end ; and not only so, but could repeat 
any particular chapter or verse that might be proposed 
to him, the moment after it was specified. 

Thus it appears, that man is not only possessed of 
[ an ardent desire after knowledge, but is endued with 
the most penetrating and capacious powers of intel- 
lect, both for acquiring and for treasuring it up in his 
mind — powers which appear susceptible of indefinite 
unprovement in this world; and the legitimate infer- 
ence that may be drawn from this is, that they will 
continue to be exerted with uninterrupted activity, 
throughout an unceasing duration. And is it pos- 
sible to suppose, in consistency with the moral attri- 
butes of the Deity, that the exercise of such powers 
is intended to be confined within the narrow limits 
of time, and to the contracted sphere of the terra- 
/ queous globe ? 

" Say, can a soul possess*d 



Of such extensive, deep, tremendous powers, 
Enlaiging still, be but a finer breath 
Of spirits dancing through their tubes a while. 
And then for ever lost in vacant air?'* 

• Encyclopedia ^ritan. Art JSuUr, 
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Such a condusion never can be admitted while we 
recognise the Divinity as possessed of boundless 
goodness and unerring wisdom. It is the province 
of Ooodness to gratify those pure and ardent desires 
which it has implanted in the soul ; and it is the part 
of Wisdom to proportionate means to ends. But if 
the whole existence of human beings had been in- 
tended to be confined to a mere point in duration, is 
it rational to suppose, that Infinite Wisdom would 
have endowed the human soul with powers and ca- 
pacities so marvellous and sublime, and made so many 
great preparations and arrangements for promoting 
its physical and moral perfection ? To acquiesce in 
such a supposition, would be to degrade the Divine 
wisdom and intelligence below the level of the wis- 
dom of man, and to impute imperfection and folly to 
Him. who is " the only Wise God." For, in the 
conduct of human beings, we uniformly regard it as 
an evidence of foUy, when they construct a compli- 
cated and an extravagant machine, which either ac- 
compUshes no end, or no end worthy of the expense 
and labour bestowed on its construction. And, there- 
fore, if we would not ascribe imbeciUty or want of \ 
design to the adorable Creator of the universe, we 
must admit, that he has not formed the soul of man 
for this terrestrial scene glories but has destined it to 
a state of progressive improvement, and of endless \ 
duration. 

This conclusion will appear still more evident, if 
we consider the endless round of business and care, 
and the numerous hardships, to which the bulk of 
mankind are subjected in the present state, which 
prevent the full and vigorous exercise of the intel- 
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lectual powers on those objects which are eongeniial 
to the ardent disires, and the n<4)le facukie% of the 
human souL The greater part of mankind, in the 
present circumstances of their terrestrial existence^ 
have their time and attention aknost wholly, absorbed^ 
in counteracting the evils incident to theis present 
condition, and in making provision for the wants of 
their animal natures ; and^ consequently, the full gra* 
tification of the appetite for knowledge, is an. dbso* 
lute impossibility^ amidst the pursuits and the tuiH 
moUs connected wUh the present scene of things.- 
If we likewise consider the difficulty of directing the 
mind in the pursuit of substantial knowledge, and 
the numerous obstructions which occur in our re* 
searches after truth, amidst the contradictory o|Mn«-^ 
ions, the jarring interests, and the wajrward passions 
of men — if we consider the imperfections of out 
senses, and the fallacies to which they are eicposedf 
the prejudices and the passions which seduce us into 
error — how readily we embrace a gUttering phantom 
for a substantial truth — and how soon our spirits 
£dnt under the pressure of intense implication to 
mental pursuits, — we shall be convinced, that, in 
this sublunary sphere, there is no scope for the fuU 
exercise of the intellectual powers, and that the pre- 
sent world must be only a preparatory scene to a 
higher state of existence. Besides, even in those 
cases where every requisite for the acquisition of 
knowledge is possessed — ^where leisure, wealth, edu- 
cation, books, instruments, and all the assistances 
derived from learned associations, are conjoined with 
the most splendid intellectual endowments, how feeUe 
are the efforts of the most penetrating and energetic 
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kd) mid how narrow the boundEuy within which its 
^ews are confined ! The brightest genius, standi 
mg cm the highest enunence to whidi science can 
transport him, contemplates a boundless prospect of 
objects and events, the knowledge of whkh he, can 
never hope to attain, while he is chained down to 
the limita of this terrestrial balL His mental eye 
beholds an unbounded and diversified scene of ob* 
jeets, operations, rdatums, changes, and revolutions, 
beyond the limits (tf all that is visible to the eye <^ 
s^ise: he catdies an occasional glinqise of objects 
and of scenes whidi were previously involved in ob*> 
sounty, he strains his mental sight, stretches forward 
with eagerness to grasp at new discoveries, descries 
some openings whidi direct his view into the regicms 
of infinity and eternity — ^b still restless and unsatis- 
fied-^perceives all his knowledge to be mere shreds 
and patches, or like a few dim timers amidst the sur- 
rounding gloom — ia convinced that his present facul- 
ties are too weak and Hmited, and that he must be 
raised to a sublimer station, before he can fiiUy grasp 
the magnificent objects which tie hid in the unex- 
plored regions of immensky.^ All his present yiews 
and prospects are confined within a circle of a few 
miles, and aU beyond^ in the universal system, which 
extends through the immeasurable tracts of infinite 
space, is darkness and uncertainty.. 

Can it, then, be supposed, that a soul furnished 
with such noble powers and capacities, capable of 
traversing the reafan of creation, of opening new 
prospects into the unbounded regions of truth that 
tie before it, and of appreciating the perfections of 
the Sovereign of the universe — a soul fired with, 
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ardent desires after knowledge, panting after new dis-^ 
coveries of truth and of the Grandeur of the Divi"- 
nity, unsatisfied with all its past attainments, and 
contemplating a boundless unexplored prospect be- 
fore it — should be cast off from existence, and sink 
into eternal annihilation, at the moment when its ca- 
pacities were just beginning to expand, when its de- 
sires were most ardent, and when the scenes of im- 
mensity and eternity were just opening to its view ? 
If such a supposition could be admitted, man would 
be the most inexplicable phenomenon in the universe ; 
his existence an unfathomaUe mystery; and there 
could he no conceivable mode of reconciling his con- 
dition and destination with the wisdom, the rectitude 
and the benevolence of his Creator.* 

Section IV. — On the perpetual progress of the 
mind towards perfection. 

As a supplement to the preceding argument, it 
may be stated, that the soul of man appears to be 
capable of making a perpetual progress towards tn- 
tellectual and moral perfection^ and of enfoging felicity 



* Such considerations as those which I have now adduced, 
seem to have made a powerful impression upon the minds of the 
philosophers of antiquity. " When I consider," says Cicero, 
** the wonderful activity of the mind, so great a memory of what 
is oast, and such a capacity of penetrating into the future — when 
I behold such a number of arts and sciences, and such a multi- 
tude of discoveries thence arising, — I believe, and am firmly per- 
suaded, that a nature which contains so many things within itself 
cannot be mortal.** Cicero de Setiectute, cap. 21. And if this 
argument appeared strong even in Cicero*8 time, it has received 
a vast accession of strength from the numerous arts, sciences, in- 
ventions and discoveries, which are peculiar to the age in which 
we live. 
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in every stage ofiU career ^ without the possibility of 
ever arriving a^ a boundary to its excursions. In 
the present state we perceive no limits to the excur- 
sions of the intellect, hut those which arise from its 
connection with an unwieldy corporeal frame, which 
is chained 4own, as it were, to a mere point, in the 
immensity of creation. Up to the latest period of 
its connection with time, it is capable of acquiring 
new accessions of knowledge, higher attainments in 
virtue, and more ardent desires after moral perfection; 
and the infinity of the Creator, and the immensity di 
that universe over which he presides, present a field 
in which it may for ever expatiate, and an assemblage 
of objects on which its powers may be incessantly ex- 
ercised, without the most distant prospect of ever 
arriving at a boundary to interrupt its intellectual 
career. 

As I cannot illustrate this topic in more beautiful 
and forcible language than has been already done by 
a celebrated Essayist, I shall take the Uberty of 
quoting his words. — " How can it enter into the 
thoughts of man," says this elegant writer, " that 
the soul, which is capable of such immense perfec- 
tions, and of receiving new improvements to all eter- 
nity, shall fall away into nothing almost as soon as 
it is created ? Are such abilities made for no pur- 
pose ? A brute arrives at a point of perfection which 
he can never pass. In a few years he has all the 
endowments he is capable of; and were he to live 
ten thousand' more, would be the same thing he is at 
present. Were a human soul thus at a stand in her 
accomplishments, were her faculties to be full blown, 
and incapable of further enlargements, I could ima- 
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gine it mi^t fall away m«9DaLl|ly, a»d drop at oiu^ 
into a slate of anoihUatioii, But can we believe a 
thioUng being) that 19 in a perpetual pix> {^68$ of m^ 
provement9, and travelling on from perfection to pei>> 
lection, after having j^st looked abffoad into the works 
<^ the Creator^ and made a few ditcoveries of has in- 
finite goodnoMy wisdon^ and poweis ^^^ perish i^ 
her first settkig out, and in the very beginning of 
her inquiries ? 

^^ A maUf considered in his present state, seems 
only sent into the world to propagate his kind. He 
provides himself with a successor, and immedjaitely 
quits his post to make r^om for him : — 

Heir urges on his predecessor heir 
Like wave impelling wave. 

He does not seem bom to enjoy life, but to deliver 
it down to others. This is not surpriung to con- 
sider in animals^ which are formed for our use, and 
can finish then: business in a short life. The silk- 
worm, after having spun her task, lays her eggs and 
dies. But a man can never have taken in his full 
measure of knowledge, has not time to subdue his 
passions, establish his soul in virtue, and come up to 
the perfection of his nature, before he is hurried off 
the stage. Would an infinitely wise Being make 
such glorious creatures fior so mean a puipose ? Can 
he delight in the production of such abortive intelli* 
gences, such short-lived reasonable beings ? Would 
he give us talents that are not to be exerted ? capa- 
cities that are never to be gratified ? How can we 
find that Wisdom, which shines through all his 
works in the formation of man, without looking oa. 
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this world as a nursery fiur tba next ? and beUevii^ 
that the several generations of rational creature^ 
which rise up asA disappear in such quick succes- 
sions, are only to receive their first rudiments of exr 
ifitence here, and afterwards to be transplanted into 
ft more friendly cUmate^ where they may spread and 
flourish to all eternity. 

^^ There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing 
and triumphant ccmauleration in religion than this, of 
the perpetual progress which the soul makes towards / 
the perfecticm of its nature, without ever arriving at 
a period in it To look upon the soul as going on 
from strength to strength ; to consider that she is to 
shine for ever with i^w accessions of glory, and 
brighten to all eternity, that she wiU be still adding 
virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge, carries 
in it something wonderfully agreeable to tibat amb>* 
tion which is natural to the mind of man. Nay, it 
must be a prospect pleasing to God himself to see 
his creation £:>r ever beauti&inff in his eyes, and 
drawing nearer to hi. by ^' degrees i rese.- 
blance. 

^^ Metbinks this single con»deratioik o£ the pro- 
gress of a finite spirit to perfection, will be sufficient 
to extinguish all envy in inferior natures, and all con* 
tempt in superior. That cherubim, which now ^ 
pears as a god to a human soul, knows very well that 
the period will come about in eternity, when the 
human soul shall be as perfect as he himself now is : 
nay, when she shall look down upon that degree of 
per^sction as much, as she now fails short of it. It 
is true the higher nature still advances, and by that 
means preserves his distance and superiority in the 
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scale of being ; but he knows how high soever the 
station is, of which he stands possessed at present, 
the inferior nature will at length mount up to it, and 
shine forth in the same degree of glory. 

^^ With what astonishment and veneration may 
we look into our own souls, where there are such 
hidden stores of virtue and knowledge, such inex- 
hausted sources of perfection ? We know not yet 
what we shall be, nor will it ever enter into the heart 
of man to conceive the glory that will be always in 
reserve for him. The soul considered with its Crea- 
tor, is Uke one of those mathematical lines that may 
draw nearer to another for all eternity without a pos- 
sibility of touching it : and can there be a thought 
so transporting, as to consider ourselves in these per- 
petual approaches to Him who is not only the stan- 
dard of perfection but of happiness !"^ 

Section V. — On the unlimited range of view which 
is opened to the human faculties throughout the 
immensity of space and of duration. 

The unlimited range of view which is opened to 
the human imagination throughout the immensity of 
^ace and of duration, and the knowledge we are ca- 
pable of acquiring respecting the distant regions of 
the universe, are strong presumptions and evidences 
of the eternal destination of man. 

If the universe consisted solely of the globe on 
which we dwell, with its appendages, and were the 
spaces with which it is surrounded nothing more than 

* Spectator, vol 2. 
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an immense void, it would not appear surprising 
were the existence of man to terminate in the tomb. 
After having traversed this earthly ball for eighty or a 
hundred years, and surveyed all the varieties on its 
sur&ce — after having experienced many of the physical 
and moral evils connected with its present constitu- 
tion, and felt that ^^ all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit," and that no higher prospect, and no further 
scope for the exercise of his faculties, were presented 
to view, — ^he would-be ready to exclaim with Job, ** I 
■ loathe it, I would not live alway; let me alone, for my 
days are vanity : my soul chooseth strangling and 
death, rather than my life." To run the same tire- 
some round of giddy pleasures, and to gaze perpe- 
tually on the same unvaried objects, ft'om one century 
to another, without the hope of ftiture enjoyment, 
would aSbrd no gratification commensurate with the 
desires and capacities of the human mind. Its powers 
would languish, its energies would be destroyed, its 
progress to perfection would be for ever interrupted, 
and it would roam in vain amidst the surrounding 
void in quest of objects to stimulate its activity. 

But, beyond the precincts of this earthly scene, 
** a wide and unbounded prospect lies before us ;" 
and the increasing light of modem science has enabled 
us to penetrate into its distant regions, and to con- 
template some of its sublime and glorious objects. 
Within the limits of the solar system of which our 
world forms a part, there have been discovered twenty- 
nine planetary bodies, which contain a mass of matter 
more than two thousand five hundred times greater 
than the earth, besides the numerous comets, which 
are traversing the planetary regions in all directions^ 
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and tha immense ^iObe of the Sufiy whidi it hke m 
universe in itselfy and which is five hundred time» 
larger than the earth and all the planets and cometa 
taken together. These bodies di^r from each othev 
in their magnitude^ distances, and metionS). and i^ 
the scenery with which their sur&ces are diversified ; 
and some of them are encirded with objects the most 
splendid and sublime. They appear to be furnished 
with every thing requisite for the accommodation of 
intellectual beings — are c«qpable of contaiiiing a po« 
pulation many thousands cf times greater than that 
of our world) and are doubtless replenished with 
myriads of rational inhabitants. Within the limita 
of this system the soul of man would find full scope 
for the exertion of all its powersi capacities^ and ao-> 
tivitiesj during a series of ages. 

Our views of the universe, however, are not con- 
fined to the system with which we are mo^ imme-* 
diatdy connected. Every star whidi twinkles in the 
canopy of heaven, is, on good grounds, concluded to* 
be a iun^ and the centre of a magnificent system 
simaar to our own; and, perhaps, surrounded with 
worlds more spacious and sjdendid than any of the 
planetary globes which we are permitted to contem- 
plate. Nearly a thousand of these systems are visible 
to every observer, when he directs his eye, in a oleajr 
winter's night, to the vault of heaven. Beyond all 
that is visible to the unassisted eye, a common tele- 
scope enables us to discern several thousands more» 
With higher degrees (^magnifying power, ten thou- 
sands more, which He scattered at immeasurable dis- 
tances beyond the former, may still be descried* 
With the best instruments which art has hithei^ 
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<c<>mtructed, many miUians have been delected in^the 
different regioDs of the sky^eaving us no room to 
^libt,^ that hundreds of millions more, which ir> hu- 
Tonn eye will ever discdm in the present state, are 
dispersed throughout theiUlmitaUe tracts of creatioo* 
So that no limits appear to the scene of Creating 
'Power, and to that vast empire over whidi the moiol 
government of the Almighty extends. Amidst this 
boundless scene of Divine Wisdom and Omnipot^iee, 
k is evident, that the soul >might ei^Hate in the full 
exerdse of its energies, during ages niunerous as the 
drops of the ocean, without ever arriving at a bound- 
ary to interrupt its excursions. 

Now, it ought to be carefully refiaarked, in the 
^rst place, l^t God endowed theonind of man with 
those faculties by which he has been ^laUed to 
compute the bulk of the earth, to determine th^ 
siee and' didtanoes 4f the planets, and to mske all the 
other discoveries to which I now allude. In > the 
course of his providence he led the human mind 
into tb£^t train of thought, and paved the way for^ 
those in ventt<^s, by meims of wfaidi the grandeur 
-and extent of his operations in the disteit regions 
<>( space have been opened to our view. It, there- ^ 
fore, appears to have been his mil and kUentum, that 
the glories df his empire, in the nanote spaces of 
cre^^tion, ^idd be, in «ome measure, unveiled to 
the inhabitants of our world. 

Again, when the soul ^ has once got a glimpse of 
the magnificence-and immensity of ereation, it fe^ls 
the most ardaU diHre> to have "^ veil, which now 
intei^sesl between us and tberemote vegionsof the 
universe, withdrawn, and to 0intem{4ateat4i near^ 
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distance tbe splendours of those worlds whose suns 
we behold twinkling from afar. A thousand con- 
jectures and inquiries are suggested to the mind^ in 
relation to the systems and worlds which are dis- 
persed through the immensity of space. Are all 
those vast globes peopled with inhabitants ? are they 
connected together, under the government of God, 
as parts of one vast moral system ? are their inhabi- 
tants pure moral intelligences, or are they exposed 
to the inroads of physical and moral evil ? What 
are the gradations of rank or of intellect which exist 
among them ? What correspondence do they carry 
on with other provinces of the Divine empire? What 
discoveries have they made of the perfections of 
Deity, of the plan of his government, and of the ex- 
tent of his dominions ? With what species of cor- 
poreal vehicles do they hold a correspondence with 
the material world ? With what organs of percep- 
tion, and with what powers of intellect, are they 
furnished? What faculties and organs different 
from those of man do they possess, and by what laws 
are their social intercourses regulated? Do be- 
.nignity and love for ever beam from their counte- 
nances, and does ecstatic joy perpetually enrapture 
their hearts ? What capacities for rapid movement 
do they possess? Are they confined within the 
limits of a single globe like ours, or can they fly 
from one world to another, on the wings of a seraph ? 
What magnificent landscapes adorn the places of 
their residence? What celestial glories are hung 
out for their contemplation in the canopy of heaven ? 
What visible displays of the presence and agency of 
their Creator are presented to their view ? By what 
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means are they earned forward in their process to- 
wards intellectual and mdral perfection ? What 
sciences do they cultivate — ^what objects engage their 
chief attention — in what solemn and sublime forms 
of worship and adoration do they join? What 
changes or revolutions have taken place among them ? 
What transactions does their history record ? What 
scenes of glory or of terror have been displayed to* 
wards any particular system or province of this im* 
knense empire ? Are sin, disease, and death, alto- 
gether unknown, and do their inhabitants bask for 
€ver in the regions of immortality ? What know- 
ledge do they possess of the character and condition 
of the inhabitants of our globe, and of the system of 
which it forms a part ? What variety of sensitive 
and intellectual beings is to be found in the different 
systems of the universe ? What diversity of ex- 
ternal scenery, superior to all that the eye of man 
has seen, or his imagination can conceive, is displayed 
throughout the numerous worlds which compose this 
vast empire ? What systems exist, and what scenes 
of creating power are displayed, in that boundless 
region which lies beyond the limits of human vision ? 
At what period in duration did this mighty fabric of 
the universe first arise into existence ? What suc- 
cessive creations have taken place since the first 
material world was launched into existence by the 
Omnipotent Creator ? What new worlds, and beings 
are still emerging into existence from the voids of 
space ? Is this mighty expanse of creation to en- 
dure for ever — and to receive new accessions to its 
population and grandeur, while eternity rolls on? 
What are the grand and idtimate designs to be ac- 
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comjd^ed by this immense assemblage of mateial 
and intellectual beings, itnd is man never to behold 
this urondrons scene a litde more unfolded ? 

Inquiri^ of this description, to which no satis&c* 
tory answers can be ^cpected in the present state, 
might be multiplied to an indefinite extent. The 
soul of man is astonished, overwhehned, and bewil- 
dered at the immensi^ of the scene which is (queued 
before it,«-'«nd at once perceives, that, in order to 
aequire a omiprehensive knowledge of the diameter 
and attributes of the Divinity-^to penetrate into the 
depths a£ his plans and operations— and to contem- 
plate the full glory of his empire,^**-ages numerous 
«s the stars of heaven are requisite, and that, if no 
future existence awaits it beyond the grave, its ardent 
desires after progressive improvement and felicity, 
and its hopes of becoming more fidly acquainted with 
the universe and its Author, must end in eternal dis- 
appointment. 

Again, the mind of man is not only animated with 
ardent desires after a more full disclosure of the won- 
ders of this boundless scene, but is endowed with 
capacities far acquirinff an ind^/btite extent qfknQw» 
ledge respedinff the distant regions of the universe 
and the perfections of its Autltar. Those who have 
taken the most extensive excursions through the 
field of science, still find, that they are capable of 
receiving an addition to all the knowledge they 
have hitherto (acquired on every subject, and of pro^ 
•secuting inquiries beyond the range of the visible 
aystem, provided the means of investigation were 
placed within their reach. Were a human soul 
trani^orted to a distant woiid, for eaaampte, tothe 
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regions of the planet Saturn — ^were it pennitted to 
eontemjdate at leisure the sublime movements of its 
rings, and the various phenomena of its moons ; the 
variety of landscapes which diversify its surface, and 
the celestial scenery which its firmament diqilays — 
were it to mingle witli its inhabitants, to learn the 
laws by which their social intercourse is directed, 
the sciences wfaidi they cultivate, the worship in 
which they engage, and the leading transactions and 
events which their history records, — ^it would find no 
more <ti£Sculty in aoqpiriog and treasuring up such 
information, than it now does in acquiring, from the 
narrative of a traveller, a knowledge of the customs 
and manners of an unknown tribe of mankind, and of 
the nature of the geographical territory it possesses. 
Were angelic messengers, from a thousand worlds, 
to be despatched, at successive intervds, to our 
globe, to describe the natural and moral scenery, and 
to narrate the train oi Divine dispensations peculiar 
to each world — there would be ample room in the 
human mind for treasuring up such intelligence, 
notwithstanding all the stores of science which it 
may have previously acquired. Such information 
would neither annihilate the knowledge we had for- 
merly attained, nor prevent our further progress in 
intellectual acquisitions. On the conU%iry, it would 
enlarge the capacity of the mind, invigorate its fri- 
eulties, and add a new stimulus to its powers and 
energies. On the basis of such infonnation, the 
soul could trace new aspects, and new displays of 
Diviae wiadom, inteliigence, and rectitude, and ac- 
quire more comprehensive views of the character of 
6od----jU8t as it does, in die meantine, from a con- 
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templation of those objects and dispensations which 
lie within its grasp. To such researches, investiga- 
tions, and intellectual progressions, no boundary can 
be assigned, if the soul be destined to survive the 
dissolution of its mortal frame. It only requires to 
be placed in a situation where its powers will be per- 
mitted to expatiate at large, and where the physical 
and moral obstructions which impede their exercise 
shall be completely removed. 

It may be farther remarked, on the ground of 
what has been now stated, that all the knowledge 
which can be attained in the present state, is but as 
a drop to the ocean, when compared with ^^ the trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge" that may be ac- 
quired in the eternal world. The proportion between 
the one and the other may bear a certain analogy to 
the bulk of the terraqueous globe, when compared 
with the immensity of the worlds and systems which 
compose the universe. If an infinite variett/ of de- 
signs, of objects, and of scenery, exist in the distant 
provinces of creation, as we have reason to believe, 
from the variety which abounds in our terrestrial 
system — ^if every world be peopled with inhabitants 
of a different species from those of another, if its phy- 
sical constitution and external scenery be peculiar to 
itself, if the dispensations of the Creator towards its 
inhabitants be such as have not been displayed to any 
other world, if " the manifold wisdom of God," in 
the arrangement of its destinies, be displayed in a 
manner in which it has never been displayed to any 
other class of intelligences — and, in short, if every 
province of creation exhibit a peculiar manifestaiion 
of the Deity, — we may conclude, that all the know- 
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ledge of God, of his works and dispensations, which 
can be attained in the present life, is but as the faint 
glimmering of a taper when contrasted with the efful- 
gence of the meridian sun. Those who have made 
the most extensive and profound investigations into 
the wonders of nature, are the most deeply convinced 
of their own ignorance, and of the boundless fields 
of knowledge which remfdn unes^ored. Sir Isaac 
Newton had employed the greater part of his life in 
some of the sublimest investigations which can en- 
gage the attention of the human mind, — and yet he 
declared, a little before his death, ^^ I do not know 
what I may appear to the world, but to myself I 
seem to have been only like a boy plajring on the 
sea-shore, and diverting myself in now and then find- 
ing a pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, while 
the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before 
me." And is it reasonable to believe, that after a 
glimpse of the boundless treasures of Divine science 
has flashed upon* the mind, it is to pass only a few 
months or years in anxious desire and suspense, and 
then be extinguished for ever? 

It may be farther observed, in connection with the 
preceding remarks — that the creation of such a vast 
universe must have been chiefly intended to display 
the perfections of the Deity ^ and to afford gratifica' 
turn and felicity to the intellectual beings he has formed. 
The Creator stands in no need of innumerable as- 
semblages of worlds and of inferior ranks of intelli- 
gences, in order to secure or to augment his felicity. 
Innumerable ages before the universe was created, 
he existed alone^ independent of every other being, 
and infinitely happy in the contemplation of his own 
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eternal excelkndies* No other reason^ therefore, 
can be assigned for the production of the universe, 
but the gratification of hb rational oftpring, and diat ' 
he might give a display of the infinite glories of his 
nature to innumerable orders of intelligent creatures. 
Ten thousand times ten thousands suns, distributed 
throughout the regions of immennty, with all their 
splendid apparatus of planets, comets, moons, and 
rings, can afibrd no spectacle of novelty to expand 
and entertain the Eternal Mind; since they all ex* 
isted, in their prototypes, in the plans and concep- 
tions of the Deity, .during ike countless ages of a 
past eternity. Nor did he produce these works for 
the improvement and information of tw bnng. This 
amazing structure of the universe, then, with all the 
sensitive and intellectual enjoyments connected with 
it, must have been chiefly designed for the inetruo- 
tion and entertainment <^ suboidinate intelligences, 
and to serve as a magnificent theatre on which the 
.oergiee of Divine power and m.d«n, «id the em- 
nations of Divine benevolence might be illustriously 
displayed. And can we suppose that the material 
universe wall exist, while inteltigent minds, for whose 
improvement it was reared, are sufiered to sink into 
annihilation ? 

Again, it cannot be admitted^ in consittency with 
the attrilnUes of Godj that he wiUjfindUy disappoint 
the rationed hcpes and desires of the kmman so^tij 
which he himseif has implanted and cheri^ed. If 
he had no ultimate design of gratifying rational be- 
ings with a more extensive display of the immensity 
and grandeur of his works, it is not conceivable, that 
he would have permitted them to make those disco-* 
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jveri^ tbey have already brought to light respeotlng 
the extent and the glory of his empire. Such dist> 
coYmea could not h«f e been made without his per^ 
miasion and direotifni, or without those faculties and 
means which he himself had imparted. And, there<- 
fore, in permitting the inhabitants of our world to 
tdke a distant ^impse of the boundless scene of his 
operations} he must have intended to excite those 
ardent desires which will be gratified in a future 
world) and to oommence those trains of thought which 
will be prosecuted with increasing ardour, through 
eternity, till we shall be able to perceive and com*- 
prehend the contrivance and skill, the riches of Dii- 
vine munificence, the vast designs, and the miracles 
of Power and Intelligence which are displayed 
throi^gbout every part of the universal system.—^ 
To sufqpose that the Creator would unfold a partial 
and imperfect view of the wonders of creation, and 
enkindle a ratkmal Ungmg and desire^ merely for the 
purpose of mockiMff and taaaidlizing our expectations, 
would be to represent the moral character of the 
Deity as below the level of that of a depraved mortal. 
Jt would argue a species of decnt, of enry, and of 
maUgnity, which is altogether repugnant to the char- 
acter of a Being of infinite benevolence. As his 
goodness was the principal motive which induced him 
to bring us into existence, his conduct must be in^ 
finitely removed firom every thing that approaches to 
envy, malignity, or a desire to mock or disappoint 
the rational hopes ^ bis creatures. His general 
character, as dis}dayed in all his works, leads us to 
conclude, that, in so far from tantalizing the rational 
beings he has formed, he is both able and willing 
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<^ to do to and for them exceeding abundantly ahGve 
all that they can ask or think." If he had intended 
merely to confine our desires to sensitive enjoyments 
and to the present life, the habitation of man would 
have required no more contrivimce nor deeoration 
than what are requisite for the lion's den and ike 
retreats of the tiger, and no ferther display of the 
grandeur of his empire would have been unfolded to 
view. 

» 

Since, therefore, it appears, that the universe is 
replenished with innumerable systems, and is vast 
and unlimited in its extent — since God endued the 
mind of man with those faculties by which he has 
explored a portion of its distant regions — since the 
soul feels an ardent desire to obtain a more full dis- 
closure of its grandeur and magnificence — since it is 
endued with faculties capable of receiving an indefi- 
nite increase of knowledge on this subject — since all 
the knowledge it can acquire in the present state, 
respecting the operations and the government of God, 
is as nothing when compared with the prospects which 
eternity may unfold — since the universe and its ma- 
terial glories are chiefly intended for the gratification 
of intelligent minds — and since it is obviously incon- 
sistent with the moral character of the Deity, to 
cherish desires and expectations which he will finally 
frustrate and disappoint, — the conclusion appears to 
be unavoidable, that man is destined to an immortal 
existence. During the progress of that existence, 
his faculties will arrive at their full expansion, and 
there will be ample scope for their exercise on myriads 
of objects and events which are just now veiled in 
darkness and mystery. He will be enabled to pene- 
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trate more fiilly into the plans and operations of the 
Divinity — ^to perceive new aspects of the Eternal 
Mind, new evolutions of infinite Wisdom and De- 
8^, new di^lays of Omnipotence, Goodness, and 
Intelligence — ^and to acquire a more minute and 
comprehensive view of all the attcU>utes of the Deity, 
and of the connections, relations, and dependencies, 
of that vast physical and moral system over which his 
government extends. 

Section VI. — On the moral powers of man. 

The moral powers with which man is endued, form 
a strong presumptive proof of his immortal destiny. 

Man is formed for aetion^ as well as for contem- 
j^tion. For this purpose there are interwoven in 
his constitution powers, principles, instincts, feelings, 
and affections, whidi have a reference to his improve- 
ment in virtue, and which excite him to promote the 
hai^ainess of others. These powers and active prin- 
ca^es, like the intellectual, are susceptible of vast 
improvement, by attention, by exercise, by trials and 
difficulties, and by an expansion of the intellectual 
views. Such are filial and fraternal affection, forti- 
tude, temperance, justice, gratitude, generosity, love 
of firiends and country, philanthropy, and general 
benevolence. Degenerate as our world has always 
been, many strikmg examples of such virtues have 
beea displayed both, in ancient and modern times, 
whidi demonstrate the vigour, expansion, and su- 
blimity of the mcnal powers of man. 

When we befacdd men animated by noble senti- 
mrats, exhibiting sublime virtues, and performing 
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yhistricms actions— displajing generosity and be^* 
nefieence in seasims of calamity) and tranquillity and 
fortitude in the midst of diffioukies and dangors^ — 
desiring ridbes only tor the sake of distributing tbem 
— estimating places of power and bcmour, only for 
the sake of suppessing vice> rewttding virtue^ and 
promoting the prosperity of their country — enduring 
poverty and distress with a noble heroism — suffering 
injuries and affronts with patience and serenity— -ati* 
fling resentment when they have it in their power to 
inflict vengeance — displaying kindness and generosity 
towards enemies and slanderers — vanquishing irasci- 
ble passions and licentious desires in the midst of the 
strongest temptations — submitting to pain and di8*> 
grace in order to promote the prosperity of friends 
and relatives — and sacrificing repose, honour, wealthy 
and even life itself, for the good of their country, or 
for promoting the best interests of the human race,— 
we perceive in such examples features of the human 
mind, which mark its dignity and grandeur, »>d in. 
dicate its destination to a higher scene of action and 
enjoyment. 

Even in the annals of the Pagan world, we find 
many examples of such illustrious virtues. There 
we read of Begnlus exposing himself to the most 
cruel torments, and to death itself rather than snffiur 
his veracity to be impeached, or hb fidelity to his 
country to be called in question — of Phoeiany who 
exposed himself to the fury of an enraged assembly, 
by inveighing against the vices, and endeavouring 
to promote the best interests, of his countrymen, and 
gave it as his last command to his son, when he was 
going to execution, <^ that he should forget how ill 
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tlie Athenians h«d treateil his father "-^^^of Cyrusi 
who was possessed of wisdom, moderation, courage, 
magnanimity, and poble sentiments, and who em>» 
ployed them all to promote the happiness of hie 
people_of Scipio, in whose actions the virtues of 
generosity and liberality, goocbess, gentleness, jus- 
tice, magnanimity, and chastity, shone with distia^ 
gniehed lustre-^-nand of Dcmwn uid Pythian who 
were knit together in the bonds of a fiiendship 
which all the terrors of an ignominious death couU 
not dissolve. But of all ^e characters of the hea-* 
then world, illustrious for virtue, Aristides appears 
to stand in the foremost rank. An extraordinary 
greatness of soul (says RoUin) made him superuHr 
to every passion. Interest, pleasure, ambition, re-* 
sentment, jealousy, were extinguished in him by 
the lore of virtue and his country. The merit of 
otheiss, instead of offending him, became his own by 
die i^robation he gave it. He rendered the go^ 
vemment of the Athenians amiable to their allies, 
by his mildness, goodness, humanity, smd justice; 
The di^terestedness he showed in the management 
of the public treasure, and the love of poverty wljiieh 
he carried almost to an excess, are virtues so far su^ 
perior to the practice of our age, that they scarce 
seem credible to us. His conduct and principles 
were always uniform, steadfieist in the pursuit of whati- 
ever he thought just, and incapable of the least 
£ilsehoed, or shadow of flattery, disguise, or frauds 
even in jest. He had suob a control over his pas- 
sions, tbat< he uniformly sacrificed his private inter^ 
ests, and his private resentments, to the good of the 
public Themistocks was one of the principal actors 
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who procured his banishineiit from Athens; — ^but, 
after being recalled, he assisted him on every occa- 
sion with his advice and credit, joyfully taking pams 
to promote the glory of his greatest enemy, through 
the motive of advancing the public good. And 
when afterwards the disgrace of Themistodes gave 
him a proper opportunity for revenge^ instead of re- 
senting the ill treatment he had received ftom him, 
he constantly refused to join with his enemies, being 
as far from secretly rejoicing over the misfortune of 
his adversary, as he had been before ftom being af- 
flicted at his good success. — Such virtues reflect a 
dignity and grandeur on every mind in which they 
reside, which iq)pear incompatible with the idea, that 
it is destined to retire for ever from the scene of 
action at the hour of death. 

But the noblest examples of exalted virtue are 
to be found among those who have enlisted them- 
selves in the cause of Christianity. The apostle 
Paul was an illustrious example of every thing that 
is noble, heroic, generous, and benevolent in human 
conduct. His soul was inspired with a holy ardour 
in promoting the best interests of mankind. To 
accomplish this object, he parted with friends and 
relatives, relinquished his native country, and every 
thing that was dear to him either as a Jew or as a 
Roman citizen, and exposed himself to persecutions 
and dangers of every description. During the pro- 
secution of hb benevolent career, he was *^ in jour^ 
neyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of rob- 
bers, in perils by his own countrymen, in perils by 
the heathen, in perils in the dty, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false 
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brethren ; in weariness and painfiilness, in watchings 
^enj in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in 
s^pes above measure, in cold and nakedness." Yet 
none of these things moved him, nor did he count 
his life dear to him, provided he might finish his 
course with joy, and be instrumental in accomplish- 
ing the present and eternal happiness of his feUow- 
men. In every period of the Christian era, similar 
diaraelers have arisen to demonstrate the power of vir- 
tue and to bless mankind. Our own age and country 
have produced numerous philanthropic characters, 
who have shone as lights in the moral world, and have 
acted as benefactors to the human race. The names 
of Alfred, Penn, Barnard, Raikes, Neilde, Clarkson, 
Shatpe, Buxton, Wilberforce, Venning, and many 
others, are familiar to every one who is in the least 
acquainted with the annab of benevolence. The 
exertions which some of these individuals have made 
in the cause of liberty, in promoting the education 
of the young, in alleviating the distresses of the 
poor, in ameUorating the condition of the prisoner, 
and in counteracting the abominable traffic in slaves, 
will be felt as blessings conferred on mankind through- 
out succeeding generations, and will, doubtless, be 
held in everlasting remembrance. 

But among all the philanthropic characters of 
the past or present age, the labours of the late Mr. 
Howard stand pre-eminent. This illustrious man, 
from a principle of pure benevolence, devoted the 
greater part of his life to active beneficence, and to 
the alleviation of human wretchedness, in every 
country where he travelled, — diving into the depth 
of dungeons, and exposing himself to the infected 
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atmospfafres of hospitals and jaib, m order to ttdkn 
rate the condition of the unfortanate, and to idky 
the sufibrings of the mournful piiaoner. la proee- 
cuting this labour of loro, ht travdiled three tines 
through France, four timet through Grermany, fire 
times dirough Hdland, twice through Italy^ once 
through Spain and Portugal, and alao throi^ 
Denmark, Sweden, Ru»ia, Poknd, and part of ^ 
Turkish empire, surveying the haunts of misery, 
and distrSiuting benefits to mankind wherever he 
appeared. 

** From realm to realm with cross or crescent crown'd. 

Where'er mankind and misery are found, 

0*er burning sands, deep waves, or wilds of snow, 

Mild Howard, joumeyhig, seeks the house of woe. ' 

Down many a winding step to iimgeons dank, 

Where cngiiisk wails aloud and fetters ckakf 

To caves besti«wed with many a mouldering iM>ne» 

And cells whose echoes only learn to groan ; 

Where no kind bars a whispering friend disclose. 

No sun-beam enters, and no zeph3rr blows ; 

— He treads, inemvlous of fame or wealth. 

Profuse of toil and prodigal of health ; 

Leads stem-eyed Justice to the dark domains, 

If not to sever, to relax the chains, 

Gives to her babes the self-devoted wife. 

To her fond husband liberty and life. 

— Onward he moves ! disease and death retire ; 

And tnumuring demons hate him and admire." Darwin. 

Sttdi characters aSbrd powerful demonstrations of 
the sublimity of virtue, of the activity of the human 
mind, and of its capacity for contributing to the hap-; 
piness of fellow-intdligenoes to an unlimited extent. 
We have also, in our own times, a class of men wbQ 
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hftve parted firom their friends and native land, and 
haTe gone to the ^' uttermost ends of the earth,'' to 
distant berbBrons dimes, exposing themsdres to the 
frosts of Labrador and Greenhind, to the scorching 
heats of Africa, and to the hostile attadcs of savage 
tribes, in <mler to publish the salvation of God, and 
to |nromote the hi^iness of men of all languages and 
climates. Some of these have fek their minds in* 
spked with such a noUe ardour in the cause of muvefw 
nl benevolence, that nothing but insurmountable 
physical obstructions prevented them from making 
the tour of the world, and imparting benefits to men 
of all nations, kindreds, and tongues. 

Can we Oien imagine, that such active powers as 
those to whidi I have now alluded — ^powers whidi 
qualify their possessors £x difiiising happiness to an 
indefinite extent among surrounding intelligences — 
win be for ever extinguidied by the stroke of death ? 
and that, after a few feeble e£Ebrt8 during the present 
transitory scene, they will never again exert their 
energies through alletemity ? This will appear in the 
highest degree improbable, if we consida*, L The 
limited sphere of action to which the generidity <^ 
fiftnkind are confined in the present state. Most 
men are confined to laborious employments, and have 
their attendcm almost entirely absorbed in poviding 
for their famiBes, and in anxious solicitude for their 
animal subsbtence and success in life, so that they 
find no scope for their moral powers beyond the circle 
of the family mansion, and of their own immediate 
neighbourhood. 2. The period within whidi the 
most energetic powers can be exerted is extremely 
limited. It is not before man has arrived near the 
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meridian of life that his moral powers begin to be 
foUy expanded, — and it frequently hiqppens, in the 
case of ardent benevolent characters, that, at the 
mmnent when their philanthropic schemes were map- 
tured, and they had just commenced their career of 
beneficence, death interposes, and puts a period to 
all their labours and designs. 3. In the present 
state of the world, numerous physical obstructions 
interpose to prevent the exertion of the moral powers, 
even in the most ardent philanthropic minds* The 
want of wealth and influence — the diseases and in- 
firmities of an enfeebled corporeal frame — the impe- 
diments thrown in the way by malice and envy, and 
tiie political arrangements of states — ^the difficulty of 
penetrating into every region of the globe where 
human beings reside — ^and many other obstructions — 
prevent the full exercise of that moral energy which 
resides in benevolent and heroic minds, and confine 
its operations within a narrow span. But can we 
ever suppose, in consistency with Divine Wisdom 
and Benevolence, that God has implanted in the 
human constitution benevolent active powers, which 
are never to be fiilly expanded, and that those god- 
like characters that have occasionally appeared on 
the theatre of our world, are never to re-appear on 
the field of action, to expatiate, in the fall exercise 
of their moral powers, in the ample career of immor- 
tality ? To admit such a supposition, would be in 
efiect to call in question his Wisdom and Intelli- 
gence. It is the part of Wisdom to proportionate 
means to ends, and to adapt the faculties of any be- 
ing to the scene in which it is to operate. But 
here, we behold a system of powers which can nev^ 
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be brought into full (^aration in the present state ; 
and, therefore, if deadi is to put a final termination 
to the activity of man, the mighty powers and ener- 
gies with which he is endowed have been bestowed 
in vain, — and we are led to conceive of the Divine 
Being as deficient in Wisdom and Intelligence in his 
government of the intellectual beings he has formed^ 
This will, perhaps, appear still more obvious, if we 
attend to the following considerations. — Throughout 
the universe we perceive traces of a system of uni- 
versal benevolence* This is distinctly perceptible 
in relation to our own globe, in the revolution of 
day and night ; in the constitution of the atmosphere; 
in the beautiful and sublime scenes presented to the 
eye in every country ; in the agencies of light and 
heat, and of the electrical and galvanic fluids; in the 
q)leudour of the sun, and the glories of the midnight 
sky ; in the organization of the body of man, and the 
different senses with which he is endowed; in the 
general adaptation of the mineral and vegetable 
kingdoms, and of every element around us, to the 
wants of man and other sensitive beings ; and in the 
abundant supply of food and drink which is annually 
distributed to every rank of animated existence. 
We perceive traces of the same benevolent agency 
in the arrangements connected with distant worlds — 
in the rotation of the planetary globes around their 
axes, in the assemblages of rings and moons with 
which they are environed, and in the diversified ap^ 
paratus by which light and heat are distributed in 
due proportion to the several bodies which compose 
the soliur system. And in other systems, in the 
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cUataQt regions of spaee> we perceive, XhU it k one 
great ead of the Creator, to diffuse light and splen- 
dour throughout all the provinces of his immenae 
empire, in order to unveil his glorious works to the 
eyes of unnumbered intelligences. But, althougb 
a system of benevolence is abundantly manifest in 
the mechanical fabric of the universe, yet it does not 
appear that happiness can be fully enjoyed without, 
tiie benevolent agency of intelligent beings. We have 
abundant proofs of this position in the world in which 
we dwell. For although the goodness of the Creator 
is displayed throughout all its regions, yet the greater 
part of the human race is in a state of comparative 
misery, not owing to any deficiency in the Divine 
bounty, but to the selfishness, cunbition, and malevo^ 
lence of men. With the blessings which Heaven 
provides from year to year, the whole population of 
our ^be, and a thousand millions more, would be 
amply supplied, and happiness extensively diffiised, 
were benevolence a prominent and universal trait in 
the thaxactei of mankind. Even in those places 
where only a few energetic and benevoleat individuals 
bestir themselves in the cause of general philaathr<^y, 
a wonderful change is rt^idly produced in the condi- 
tion of society. Disease^ and misery, and want, fly 
away at their approach, — the poor are supplied, the 
wretched relieved, the prisoner released, the orphan 
provided for, and the widow's heart made to sing tor 

Joy. 

Now, we have every reason to conclude, that nuh- 
ral action extends over the whde empire of God*-* 
that Benevolence exerts its noblest energies among 



the iahdiitaiits of distant worlds — and thai it is t^eflj 
through the medium of reciprocal kindness and affec- 
tion that ecstatic joy pervades the hearts of celestial 
intell^nces. For we cannot conceive happii^ss to 
exist in any region of space, or among any class of 
intellectual beings, where love to the Creator, and 
to one another, is not a prmnbent and permanent 
affection* 

It is, therefore, reasonable to believe that those 
virtuous benevolent characters which have appeared 
in our world, have been only in the act of training 
for a short period, preparatory to their being tran- 
sported to a nobler scene of action, and that their 
moral powers, which could not be brought into full 
exercise in this terrestrial sphere, were intended to 
qualify them for mingling with more exalted intelli- 
gences, and co-operating with them in carrying for- 
ward that vast system of universal benevolence, to 
which all the arrangements of the Creator evidently 
tend. 

Whether then, it may be asked, does it i^pear 
most consistent with the moral powers of man, and 
with the wisdom and goodness of God, to suppose 
that such illustrious characters as Penn, G. Sharpe, 
Clarkson, Venning, Howard, and the apostle Paul, 
are now for ever banished from creation, x>r that they 
are expatiating in a higher scene of action and enjoy<- 
ment, where all their benevolent energies find ample 
scope, and where every blossom of virtue is fully ex«- 
panded ? If there is a God, and if Wisdom, Bene- 
volence, and Rectitude, form an essential part of 
his character, we cannot doubt for a moment that 
such characters are still in existence, and shall re<- 



J 
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appear pn a more splendid theatre of action in the 
fiature scenes of eternity. 



I shall conclude my illustrations of the preceding 
arguments with the following extract from a judicious 
and elegant writer:— 

*^ In tracinsT the nature and destination of any 
being, we form the surest judgment from hi.paJ. 
of action^ and the scope and limiti of these compared 
with his stc^e^ or that field in which they are exer- 
dsed. If this being passes through different states 
or fields of action, and we find a succession of powers 
adapted to the different periods of his progress, we 
conclude, that he was destined for those successxye 
states, and reckon his nature progressive. If, be- 
sides the immediate set of powers which fit him for 
action in his present state, we observe another set 
which appear superfluous, if he were to be confined 
to it, and which point to another or higher one, we 
naturally conclude that he is not designed to remain 
in his present state, but to advance to that for which 
those supernumerary powers are adapted. — Thus, we 
argue, that the insect, which has wings forming or 
formed, and all the apparatus proper for flight, is not 
destined always to creep on the ground, or to con- 
tinue in the torpid state of adherihg to a waU, but 
is designed in its season to take its flight in air. 
Without this further destination, the admirable me- 
chanism of wings and the other apparatus, would be 
useless and absurd. 

" The same kind of reasoning may be applied to 
man, while he lives only a sort of vegetative life in 
the womb. He is furnished even there with a beau- 
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tifiil af^miatns of organs, eyes, ears, and other deU- 
cate senses, which deriTe nourishment indeed, but 
are in a manner folded up, and have no proper exer- 
cise ot use in their present coi^ement. Let us 
suppose some intelligent spectator, who never had 
any connection with man, nor the least acquaintance 
with human affiurs, to see this odd phenomenon, a 
creature formed after such a manner, and placed in a 
situation apparently unsuitable to such various ma- 
chinery, must he not be strangely puzzled about the 
use of his complicated structure, and reckon such a 
profusion of art and admirable workmanship lost on 
the subject; or reason by way of anticipation, that a 
creature endued with such various yet unexerted ca- 
pacities, was destined for a more enlarged sphere of 
action, in which those latent capacities shall have full 
play ? The vast variety, and yet beautiful symmetry 
and proportions, of the several parts and organs with 
which the creature is endued, and their apt cohesion 
with and dependence on the curious ree^tade of 
their life and nourishment, would forbid his conclud- 
ing the whole to be the birth of chance, or the bui^- 
ling effort of an unskilful artist ; at least, would make 
him demur a while at so harsh a sentence. But i^ 
while he is in this state of uncertainty, we suppose 
him to see the babe, after a few successful struggles, 
throwing off his fetters, breaking loose firom his little 
dark prison, and emerging into open d^y, then un- 
folding his reduse and dormant powers, breathing in 
air, gazing at light, admiring colours, sounds, and 
all the^^ variety of nature — immediately his doubts 
dear up, the propriety and excellence of the work- 
manship dawn liq^on him with full lustre, and the^ 
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whole mystery of the first period it unravelled by 
the opening of this new scene. Though in this 
second period the creature lives chiefly a kind of 
animal life, that is, of sense and appetUe, yet by va« 
nous trials and observations he gains experience, 
and by the gradual evolution of the powers of the 
imagination he ripens apace for a higher life, for 
exercising the arts of design and imitation^ and of 
those in which strength or dexterity are more re- 
quisite, than acuteness or reach of judgment. In 
the succeeding rcUianal or vnteUectual period, his tm- 
derstanding, which formerly crept m a lower, mounts 
into an higher sphere, canvasses the natures, judges 
of the relations of things, forms schemes, deduces 
consequences from what is past, and from present as 
well as past collects future events. By this sucoes* 
sion of states, and of correspondent culture, he grows 
up at length into a morcdy a social^ and a poHtieal 
creature. This is the last period at which we per«* 
ceive him to arrive in this his mortal career. Each 
period is introductory to the next succeeding one ; 
each life is a field of exercise and improvement for 
the next higher one ; the life of the foetus for that 
of the infant^ the life of the iirfant for that of the 
childi and all the lower for the highest and best. 

^^ But is this the last period of nature's progres- 
sion ? Is this the utmost extent of her plot, where 
she winds up the drama, and dismisses the actor into 
eternal oblivion ? Or does he appear to be invested 
with supernumerary powers, which have not full ex* 
ercise and scope even in the last scene, and reach 
not that maturity or perfection of which they are ca- 
pable, and therefore point to some higher scene. 
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where he is to sustain another and more important 
character, than he has yet sustained? If any such 
there are, may we not oondude from analogy, or in 
the same way of anticipation as before, that he is 
destined for that after part, and b to be produced 
upon a more august and solemn stage, where his 
sid)limer powers shall have proportionate action, and 
his nature attain its completion."* 

In illustrating the preceding arguments, I have 
shown that man is possessed of desires which cannot 
be fiilly gratified, and of moral and intellectual powers 
which cannot be fully exercised in the present world, 
and consequently, we have the same reason to con- 
clude, that he is destined to a higher scene of exis-* 
tenoe» as we would have from beholding the rudi- 
ments of eyes and ears in the embryo in the womb, 
that it is destined to burst its confinement, and to 
enter into a world M^ere sounds, and light, and col- 
ours, will aSotd ample scope for the exercise of these 
organs. 

Section VIL — Ontheapprehensums andforehodings 
dflke mindj when tender ffte infiumce rf remorse. 

The apprehensions of the mind, and its fearful 
forebodings of futurity, when under the influence of 
remorse, may be considered as intimations of a state 
of retribution in another world. 

As the boundless desires of the human mind, the 
vast comprehension of its intellectual fiumities, and 
the virtuous exercke of its moral powers, are indi- 
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cations of a future state of more enlarged enjoyment^ 
•o those horrors of conscience which frequently tor- 
ment the minds of the wicked, may be considered as 
the forebodings of future misery and woe. For it 
appears as reasonable to believe, that atrocious deeds 
idll meet with deserved oj^robium and punishment 
in a future state, as that virtuous actions wiU be ap- 
proved of and rewarded ; and consequently, we find, 
that all nations who have beUeved in a future state 
of happiness for the righteous, have also admitted 
that there are future punishments in reserve for the 
workers of iniquity. Every man has interwoven in 
his constitution a moral sense which secretly con- 
demns him when he has committed an atrocious ac- 
tion, even when the perpetration of the crime is un- 
known to his fellow-men, and when he is placed in 
circumstances which raise him above the fear of hu- 
man punishment. There have been numerous in- 
dividuals, both in the higher and the lower ranks of 
life, who, without any external cause, or apprehen- 
sion of punishment from men, have been seized with 
inward terrors, and have writhed under the agonies 
of an accusing conscience, which neither the charms 
of music, nor all the other delights of the sons of 
men, had the least power to assuage. Of the truth 
of this position, the annals of history furnish us with 
many impressive examples. The following may suf- 
fice as specimens : — 

While Behhazzar was carousing at an impious 
banquet with his wives and concubines and a thou- 
sand of his nobles, the appearance of the fingers of a 
man's hand, and of the writing on an opposite wall, 
threw him into such consternation, that his thoughts 
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terrified him, the girdles of bis loins were loosed, 
and his knees smote one against another. His 
terror, in such circumstances, cannot be suj^osed to 
have proceeded from a fear of man ; for he was sur« 
rounded by his guards and his princes, and all the 
delights of music, and of a splendid entertainment. 
Nor did it arise from the sentence of condemnation 
written on the wall ; for he was then ignorant both 
of the wriHng and of its meaning. But he was con- 
scious of the wickedness of which he had been guilty, 
and of the sacrilegious impiety in which he was then 
indulging, and, therefore, the extraordinary appear- 
ance on the wall, was considered as an awful fore- 
boding of punishment from that Almighty and In- 
visible Being whom he had offended. — Tiberius^ one 
of the Roman emperors, was a glocmiy, treacherous, 
and cruel tyrant. The lives of his people became 
the sport of his savage disposition. Barely to take 
them away was not sufficient, if their death was not 
tormenting and atrocious. He ordered, on one oc- 
casion, a general massacre of all who were detained 
in prison, on account of the conspiracy of Sejanus 
his minister, and heaps of carcases were piled up in 
the public places. His private vices and debauch- 
eries were also incessant, and revolting to every 
principle of decency and virtue. Yet this tyrant, 
while acting in the plenitude of his power, and ima- 
gining himself beyond the control of every law, had 
his mind tormented with dreadful apprehensions. 
We are informed by TacituSj that, in a letter to the 
Senate, he opened the inward wounds of his breast, 
with such words of despair as might have moved pity 
in those who were under the. continual fear of his 
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tyranny.* Neither the splendour of his situattoa 
as an emperori nor the soUtary retreats to which he 
retired, could shield him from the accusations of his 
eoDScaence, but he himself was forced to confess the 
mental agonies he endured as a punishment for his 
crimies. — Aniiochus I^pkams was another tyrant 
remarkable for his cruelty and impiety. He laid 
siege to the city of Jerusalem, exerdsed the most 
horrid cruelties upon its inhabitants, slaughtered forty 
thousand o£ them in three days, and polluted, in the 
most impious manner, the temple and the wordiip 
of the God of Israel Some time afterwards, when 
he was breathing out curses against the Jews ixnr 
having restored their ancient wcnrship, and threaten<^ 
iog to destroy the whcde ni^ion, and to make Jeru- 
salem the common place of sepulture to all the Jews, 
be was seised with a grievous torment in his inward 
parts, and excessive pangs of the chohc, accompanied 
with such terrors as no remedies could assuage. 
^^ Worms crawled from every part of him ; his fled 
£ell away piece-meal, and the stench was so great, 
that it became intolerable to the whole army; and he 
thus finished an impious life, by a miserable death."f 
During this disorder, says Polybius, he was troubled 
with a perpetual delirium, imagining that spectres 
stood perpetually before him, repoaching him with 
his crimes. — Similar relations are given by historians, 
of Herodf who slaughtered the infants at Bethlehem ; 
of Galerius Maximianus, the author of the tenth 
persecution against the Christians ; of the in£imous 

*■ Tiberium non foctuiia, non solitudiDes protegebant, quin 
tormenta pectoris suasque poenas ipse foteretur, Sec. — Tacitus, 
f RoUin*8 Ancient History. 
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Philip U. of Spain ; and ^ many others whose names 
stand conspicuous on the rolls of impiety and crime. 
It is related of Charles IX. of France, who or* 
dered the horrible Bartholomew massacre, and as- 
sisted in this bloody tragedy, that, ever after, he had 
a fierceness in his looks, and a colour in his cheeks, 
which he never had before, — ^that he slept little and 
never sound ; and waked firequently in great agonies, 
requiring soft music to compose him to rest ; and at 
length died of a lingering disorder, after having un- 
dergone the most exquisite torments both of body 
and mind. D'Aubigne informs us that Henry IV. 
frequently told, among his most intimate friends, that 
eight days after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
he saw a vast number of ravens perch and croak on 
the pavilion of the Louvre; that the same night 
Charles IX. after he had been two hours in bed, 
started up, roused his grooms of the chamber, and 
sent them out to listen to a great noise of groans in 
the air, and among others, some furious and threat- 
ening voices, the whole resembUng what was heard 
on the night of the massacre ; that all these various 
cries were so striking, so remarkable, and so articu- 
late, that Charles believing that the enemies of the 
Montmorencies and of their partizans had surprised 
and attacked them, sent a detachment of his guards 
to prevent this new massacre. — It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that the intelligence brought ftom Paris 
proved these apprehensions to be groundless, and 
that the noises heard, must have been the fanciftd 
creations of the guilty conscience of the king, coun- 
tenanced by the vivid remembrance of those around 
him of the horrors of St. Bartholomew's day. 

£ 
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King Rkliwd III. after he bod murdered bi» in^ 
nocent rojral nephews^ was so tormented in coa- 
Bcieiice) as Sir Tliomas Moore reports from the gen- 
tlemen of Ins bed-clumber^ tbat he had no peace or 
quiet in bkaseif, but ahrays oairied it as if some 
oninent danger wmb near faim. His eyes were at 
ways wfairiing fdiout <m ibis side, and on tbat side ; 
he wore a sbirt of mail, and was always kying bis 
hand upon bis dagger, ioddng as fnriovsly as if he 
was ready to strike. He bad no quiet in bis mind 
fay day, nor could take any rest by night, but, mo- 
lested with terrifymg dreams, would start out of )m 
bed, and run like a distracted man about the dam* 
ber.* 

This state of mind, in reference to another ease, is 
admirdbly described in the following lines of Drydeo. 

** Amidst your train this unseen judge will wait, 
Examine how you eame by all your state ; 
Upbraid your impiom pomp, and on your ear 
WiU hoUow, rebel ! traitor ! murdt rer ! 
Your ill-got power, wan looks, and care shall bring. 
Known but by discontent to be a King. 
Of crowds afraid, yet anxious when alone, 
You'll sit and brood your sorrows on a throne." 

Bessus the Pieonian being r^oached with ill- 
nature for puUing down a nest of young sparrows 
and killing them, answered, that he had reason so to 
do, ^* Because these little birds never ceased fidsely 
to accuse him of the murder of his father." Hiis 
parricide had been till then concealed and unknown ; 
but the revenging fury of conscience caused it to be 

• Stow*s Annals, p. i60l 
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dbseofsred by himself, who wws justly to suffisr for it 

That iiotorioiis septic and seim-atbeist, Mr.Hdbbes, 
author of the <^ Leviadum, " bad been tho means of 
poisonmg many young gentlemen and othcw with his 
wid:ed principles, as the £ari of Rodiester confessed, 
with extreme compunction, on his death*bed. It was 
zcBiarked, by those who narrowly observed his con- 
duct, that ^^ though in a humour of bravado he would 
speak Btrange and unbecoming things of Gk)d, yet 
in his study, in the dark, and in his retired ^u^ts, 
he trembled brfore him." He could not endure to 
be left alone in an empty house. He could not, 
even in his old age, bear any discourse of death, and 
seemed to cast off all thoughts of it. He could not 
bear to sleep in the dark ; and if his candle happened 
to go out in the night, he would awake in terror and 
anasement, — a plain indication, that he was unable 
to bear the dismal reflections of his dark and desolate 
mind, and knew not how to extinguish, nor how to 
bear, the light of ^Hhe candle of the Lord '* within 
him. He is said to have left the world, with great 
rehiotance, under terrible ^prehensions of a dark and 
unknown futurity. 

'* Conscience, the torturer of the soul, unseen, 
Does fiercely brandish a sharp scourge within. 
Severe decrees may keep our tongues in awc^ 
But to our ihovtf^ what edict cbm give law? 
Even you yourself to your own breast shall tell 
Tour crimes, and your own Conscience be your Hell." 

Many similar examples of the power of conscience 
in awakening terrible apprehensions of futurity, could 
he brought forward from the records of history both 
ancient and modem; — and there can be no question, 

£ 2 
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that) at tbe present moment, tbere are thousands of 
gay spirits immersed in fashionable dissipation, and 
professing to disregard the realities of a fiiture woildy 
who, if they would lay open their inmost thoughts, 
would confess, that tbe secret dread of a future retri- 
bution is a spectre which frequently haunts th«n 
while running the rounds of forbidden pleasure, and 
embitters their most exquisite enjojrments. 

Now, how are we to account for such terrors of 
conscience, and awful forebodings of futurity, if there 
be no existence beyond the grave ? especially when 
we consider, that many of those who have been thus 
tormented have occupied stations of rank and power, 
which raised them above the fear of punishment from 
man ? If they got their schemes accomplished, their 
passions gratified, and their persons and possessions 
secured from temporal danger, why did they feel com- 
punction or alarm in the prospect of futurity ? for 
every mental disquietude of this description implies 
a dread of something future. They had no great 
reason to be afraid even of the Almighty himself, 
if his vengeance do not extend beyond the present 
world. They beheld the physical and moral world 
moving onward according to certain fixed and immu- 
table laws. They beheld no miracles of vengeance 
— no Almighty arm visibly hurling the thunderbolts 
of heaven against the workers of iniquity. They 
saw that one event happened to all, to the righteous 
as well as to the wicked, and that death was an evil 
to which they behoved sooner or later to submit. 
They encountered hostile armies with fortitude, and 
beheld all the dread apparatus of war without dismay. 
Yet, in their secret retirements, in their fortified re- 
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toeats, where no eye but the eye of God was upon 
tbeni) and when no hostile incursion was ^^prehended, 
they trembled at a shadow, and fdt a thousand dis- 
quietudes from the reproaches of an inward monitor 
whidi they could not escape. These things ^^pear 
altogether inexplicable if there be no retribution be- 
yond the grave. 

We are, therefore, irresbtibly led to the conclu- 
sion, that the voice of conscience, in sudi cases, is the 
v<Hce of God declaring his abhorrence of wicked deeds, 
and the punishment which they deserve, and that his 
providence presides over the actions of moral agents, 
and gives intimations of the future destiny of those 
haughty spirits who obstinately persist in their tres- 
passes. And, consequently, as the peace and se- 
renity of virtuous minds are preludes of nobler enjoy- 
ments in a future life, so those terrors which now 
assail the wicked may be considered as the beginnings 
of that misery and anguish which will be consummated 
in the world to come, in the case of those who add 
£nal impenitence to all their other crimes. 

Sectiom VIII. — On the diwrdtrtd state of the 
Moral Worlds when contrasted with the rtgukar 
and systematical order of the MateriaL 

The disordered state of the moral world, contrasted 
with the regular and systematical order of the mate- 
rial, affords a strong presumption of another state, in 
which the moral evils which now exist will be cor- 
rected. 

When we take a general survey of the great fa- 
bric of the universe, or contemplate more minutely 
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any of its suboidimte arraQgements^ the maiks of 
beauty^ order, and harmony, are strikingly apparent* 
Every thing appears in its proper place, moving on* 
ward in majestic order, and accomplishing the end 
for whidi it was intended. In the planetary system, 
the law of gravitation is found to operate exactly in 
proportion to the square of the distance, and the 
squares of the periodic times of the jdanet's revolu- 
tions round the sun are exactly proportionate to the 
cubes of their distances. Every body in this system 
finishes its respective revolution in exactly the same 
period of time, so as not to deviate a rangle minute 
in the course of a century. The annual revolution 
of the planet Jupiter was ascertained two centuries 
ago, to be accomplished in 4330 days, 14 hours, 
27 minutes, and 1 1 seconds, and his rotation round 
his axis in 9 hours, 56 minutes, and these revolutions 
are still found to be performed in exactly the same 
times. The earth performs its diurnal rev<dution, 
from one century to another, bringing about the al- 
ternate succession <^ day and night, in exactly the 
same period of 23 hours, 56 minutes, and 4 seconds. 
Throughout the whole of this system, there is none 
of the bodies of which it is composed that stops in its 
motion, or deviates from the path prescribed. No 
one interrupts another in its course, nor interferes to 
prevent the beneficial influences of attractive power, 
or of light and heat. Were it otherwise — ^were the 
earth to stop in its diurnal revolution, and delay to 
usher in the dawn at its appointed time, or were the 
planets to dash one against another, and to run law- 
lessly through the sky, the system of Nature would 
run into confusion, its inhabitants would be thrown 
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into a aM8 of ansvdij^ sod deprived of all dieir en* 
joymenta. But^ in conseqoonce of the order which 
now prcffaib, the whok presfnts t» the eye of iatelli- 
gence an admirahle display of beau^ «ad hanaony^ 
and of infinite wisdom and design. 

In like mannet) if we attend to the anrangements 
of our suhlnnary Kpteaok — ^to the reTohitions of the 
eeaaonsy the course of the tides, the motions of the 
rirexS) the process of evi^oration, the periodical 
changes of the winds, and the physical economy of 
the animal and vegetable tribes — the same systematic 
order and harmony may be perceived.-^Iii the con*> 
stmotion and movements of the human frame^ there 
is a striking display of systematic order and beauty. 
Hnndteds of muscles of di&rent forms, hundreds of 
bones variously articulated, thousands of laeteal and 
fymphatic vessels, and thousands of veins and arteries, 
dU act in unison every moment, in order to produce 
li£s and enjoyment* Every organ of sense is admir- 
ably fitted to receive in^essions firom its oorreqpond- 
ii^ objects. The eye is ad^ted to receive the i»* 
pression of fight, and light is a^qnted to the peculiar 
conatniction of the eye; iihe ear is adiqpted to sound, 
and the constitution of the air and its various undu- 
lations are fitted to make an impression on the tym- 
panum of the ear. Even in the construction (^ the 
meanest insect, we perceive a series of adi^tations, 
and a system of organusation, no less regular and 
admirable than those oi man ; and as much care ap- 
pears to be bestowed in bending a claw, articulating 
a joint, or clasping the filaments of a feath^, to an- 
swer its intended purpose, as if it were the only ob- 
ject on which the Creator was employed* And it is 
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worthy of remark, that our views of the harmony and 
order of the material world become more admirable 
and satisfactory^ in proportion as our knowledge of 
its arrangements is enlarged and extended. Whe- 
ther we explore, with the telescope, the bodies which 
are dispersed through the boundless regions of space, 
or pry, by the help of the microscope, into the 
minutest parts of nature, we perceive traces of order, 
and of exquisite mechanism and design, which exdte 
admiration and wonder in every contemplative mind* 
Before the invention of the microscope, we might 
naturally have concluded, that all beyond the limits 
of natural vision was a scene of confusion, a chaotic 
mass of atoms without life, form, or order ; but we 
now clearly perceive, that every thing is regular and 
systematic, that even the dust on a butterfly's wing, 
every distinct particle of whidi is invisible to the 
naked eye, consists of regularly organized feathers— 
that in the eye of a small insect, ten thousand nicely 
polished globules are beautifully arranged on a trans^ 
parent net work, within the compass of one twentieth 
of an inch — and that myriads of living beings exist, 
invisible to the unassisted sight, with bodies as curi- 
ously organized, and as nicely adapted to their situa^ 
tions, as the bodies of men and of the larger animals. 
So that the whole frame of the material world pre- 
sents a scene of infinite wisdom and intelligence, and 
a display of systematic order, beauty, and proportion. 
Every thing bears the marks of benevolent design, and 
is calculated to produce happiness in sentient beings. 
On the other hand, when we take a survey of the 
moral world in all the periods of its history, we per- 
ceive throughout almost every part of its extent, an 
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inextricable maze^ and a scene of clashing and con- 
fusion, which are directly opposed to the harmony 
and order- which pervade the material system. When 
we take a retrospective view of die moral state of 
hiankind, daring the ages that are past, what do we 
behold, but a revolting scene of perfidy, avarice, in- 
justice and revenge, — of wars, rapine, devastation 
and bloodshed; nation rising against nation, one em- 
pire dashing against another, tyrants exercising the 
most horrid cruelties, Superstition and Idolatry im- 
molating millions of victims, and a set of desperate 
villains, termed heroes^ prowling over the world, turn- 
ing fruitful fields into a wUdemess, burning towns 
and villages, plundering palaces and temples, drench- 
ing the earth with human gore, and erecting thrones 
on the ruins of nations ? Here we behold an Alex* 
ander^ with his numerous armies, driving the plough- 
share of destruction through surrounding nations, 
levelling cities with the dust, and massacring their 
inoffensive inhabitants in order to gratify a mad am- 
bition, and to be eulogized as a Hero, — there we be- 
hold a Xerxes^ fired with pride and with the lust of 
dominion, leading forward an army of three millions 
of in&tuated wretches to be slaughtered by the vic- 
torious and indignant Greeks. Here we behold an 
Alaric, with his barbarous hordes, ravaging the 
southern countries of Europe, overturning the most 
splendid monuments of art, pillaging the metropolis 
of the Roman empire, and deluging its streets and 
houses with the blood of the slain, — there we behold 
a Tamerlane overrunning Persia, India, and other 
regions of Asia, carrying slaughter and devastation 
in hb train, and displaying his sportive cruelty by 

£3 
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pounding three or four thousand people at a time in 
large mortars, and building their bodies with bricks 
and mortar into a waU. On the one hand, we be* 
hold six millions of Cnuaders marching in wild c(m- 
fusion through the eastern parts of Europe, devour-' 
ing every thing before them, like an army of locusts, 
breathing destruction to Jews and Infidels, and mas* 
sacring the inhabitants of Western Asia with infer* 
nal fury* On the other hand, we behold the im* 
mense forces of Jenghiz Kan ravaging the kingdoms 
of Eastern Asia, to an extent of 15 millions* of 
square miles, beheading 100,000 prisoners at once, 
convulsing the world with terror, and utterly exter- 
minating from the earth fourteen millions of human 
beings. At one period, we behold the ambition and 
jealousy of Maritts and Sylla embroiling the Romans 
in all the horrors of a civil war, deluging the city of 
Rome for five days with the blood of her citizens, 
transfixing the heads of her senators with poles, and 
dragging their bodies to the Forum to be devoured 
by dogs. At another, we behold a Nero trampling 
on the laws of nature and society, plunging into the 
most abominable debaucheries, practising cruelties 
which fill the mind with horror, murdering his wifis 
Octavia and his mother Agrippina, insulting Heaven 
and mankind by offering up thanksgivings to the 
gods on the perpetration of these crimes, and setting 
fire to Rome, that he might amuse himself with, the 
universal terror and despair which that calamity in- 



* ** The conquests of Jenghiz Kan,** says Millot, '< were sup- 
posed to extend above eighteen hundred leagues from east to 
west, and a thousand from south to north." — Modem Hittory, 
vol. 1. 
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qpiiod. At one epoch we beboM the Gotht and 
Vandals rushing like an oTeiflowing tonent, from 
n9i to west) and from north to souths sweeping be- 
fore them every restige of dvihaation and art» hntdi* 
eting all within their reach without distinction of 
age or aex, and marking their path with rapine^ deso^ 
latioU) and carnage. At another, we behold the 
emiasaries of the Romish See daughtering, without 
distinction or m&tcy^ the mild and pious Albigenses, 
and tranaforming their peaceful abodes into a scene 
of universal consternation and horroT) while the In-* 
^uisition is torturing thousands of devoted victims, 
men of piety and virtue, and committing their bodies 
to the flames. 

At one period of the world,* almost the whole 
earth a{^ffteared to be little elae than one great field 
of batde, in which the human race seemed to be 
threatened with utter extermination. The Vandals, 
Huns, Sarmatians, Alans and Suevi, were ravaging 
Gaul, Spain, Germany, and other parts of the Ro- 
man «npire; the Goths were plundering Rome, and 
laying waste the cities a£ Italy; the Saxons and 
Angles were overrunning Britam and overturning 
the government of the Romans. The armies of 
Justinian and of the Huns and Vandals were deso- 
Uting Afric and butchering muikind by ndllions. 
The whole fiurces of Scythia were rushing with irre* 
sistible impulse on the Roman empire, desolating the 
countries, and almost exterminating the inhabitants 
wherever they came. The Persian armies were pil- 
laging Hierapolis, Aleppo, and the surrounding cities, 

* About the ftftii, flizth, and seventh eenturies of the Christian era. 
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and reducing them to ashes ; and were laying waste 
all Asia, from the Tigris to the Boq^horus. The 
Arabians under Mahomet and his successors were 
extending their conquests over Syria, Palestine^ 
Persia and India on the east, and over Egypt, Bar- 
bary, Spain, and the islands of the Mediterranean^ 
on the west ; cutting in pieces with their swords all 
the enemies of Islamism. In Europe^ every king^ 
dom was shattered to its centre ; in the Mahomme- 
dan empire in AHoy the CaHphs, Sultans and Emirs 
were waging continual wars; — new sovereignties 
were daily rising, and daily destroyed; and J^rica 
was rapidly depopulating, and verging towards deso- 
lation and barbarism. 

Amidst this universal clashing of nations, when 
the whole earth became one theatre of bloody revo- 
lutions, — scenes of horror were displayed, over which 
historians wished to draw a veil, lest they should 
transmit an example of inhumanity to succeeding 
ages — the most fertile and populous provinces were 
converted into deserts, overspread with the scattered 
ruins of villages and cities — every thing was wasted 
and destroyed with hostile cruelty — famine raged to 
such a degree, that the living were constrained to 
feed on the dead bodies of their fellow-citizens— 
prisoners were tortured with the most exquisite cru- 
elty, and the more illustrious they were, the more 
barbarously were they insulted-— cities were left with- 
out a living inhabitant — ^public buildings which re- 
sisted the violence of the flames were levelled with 
the ground — every art and science was abandoned — 
the Roman empire was shattered to its centre, and 
its power annihilated — avarice, perfidy, hatred, treach- 
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eiy and malevolence reigned triumphant ; and virtue, 
benevolence, and every moral princqile, were trampled 
iinder foot. 

Such scenes of carnage and desolation have been 
di^lajed to a certain extent and afanost without in- 
termission, during the whole period of this world's 
history. For the page of the historian, whether 
ancient or modem, presents to our view Uttle more 
than revolting details of ambitious conquerors carry- 
ing ruin and devastation in their train, of proud 
despots tram{ding on the rights of mankind, of citiea 
turned into ruinous heaps, of countries desolated, of 
massacres perpetrated with infernal cruelty, of nations 
dashing one against another, of empires wasted and 
destroyed, of poUtical and religions dissensions, and 
of the general progress of injustice, immorality and 
crime. Compared with the details on these subjects, 
all the other facts which have occurred in the history 
of mankind are considered by the historian as mere 
tMterludee in the great drama of the world, and al<» 
most unworthy of being recorded. 

Were we to take a survey of the moral world as 
it now stands, a similar prospect, on the whole, 
would be 4)resented to our view. Though the shades 
of dqpravity with which it is overspread are not so 
thidc and dark, nor its commotions so numerous and 
violent as in ancient times, yet the aspect of every 
nation under heaven presents to our view, featmes 
which are directly opposite to every thing we should 
expect to contemplate in a world of systematic order, 
harmony and love. If we cast our eyes towards 
jhia, we shall find the. greater part of five hundred 
millions of human beings involved in political c^n- 
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iBotionsy immened in Tice, ignonuice, and idolatry, 
and groaning under the lath of tyrannical despots. 
In Persia, the cruelty and tyranny of its rulers ba^e 
transformed many of its most fisrtUe proTinees into 
scenes of desolation. In Turkey, the avarice and 
fiend^Uke cruelty of the Grand Seigmor aikl his 
Bashaws hare drenched the shores ci Greece with 
the blood of thousands, turned Palestine into a wil- 
demess, and rendered Syria, Armenia, and Kurdistan 
soenes of injustice and rapine. In China and Japan 
a spirit of pride and jealousy prevents the harmonions 
intercourse of other branches of the human family, 
andinfuses a cold-blooded selfishness into the breasts 
of thrir inhabitants, and a contempt of surrounding 
nations. Throughout Tartary, Arabia, and Siberia, 
numerous hostile tribes are incessandy prowling 
among deserts and forests in quest of plunder, so 
that trarellers are in continual danger of being either 
robbed, or murdered, or dragged into captivity. — If 
we turn our eyes upon Africa, we behold human 
nature sunk into a state of the deepest degradation 
— the states of Barbary in incessant hostile commo- 
tions, and plundering neighbouring nations both by 
sea and land — ^the petty tyrants of Dahomy, Benin, 
Ashantee, Congo, and Angola, waging incessant wars 
with neighbouring tribes, massacring their prisoners 
in cold blood, and decorating their palaces with their 
skulls — while other degraded hcnrdes, in conjunction 
with civilized nations, are carrying on a traffic in 
man-stealing and slavery, which has stained the hu- 
Bum character with crimes at which hmnanity shud- 
ders. — If we turn our eyes towards America, we 
shall find that war and hostile incursions are the 
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principal ein{do3aneDtt of the native tribes, and that 
the malignity of infernal demons is displayed in the 
tortures they inflict upon the prisoners taken in 
batde, while anarchy, intolerance, and political com* 
motions, still agitate a great proportion of its more 
civilized inhabitants^-^^If we take a survey of the 
Eastern Archipelago, and of the islands which are 
scattered over the Pacific ocean, we shall behold im« 
mense groups of human beings, instead of living in 
harmony and afiection, diqdaying the most ferocious 
dispositions towards each other, huriing stones, spears, 
and darts on every stranger 'who attempts to land 
upon their coasts; offisring up human sacrifices to 
their infernal deities, and feasting with delight on 
the flesh and the blood of their enemies. 

If we direct our attention towards Europe, the 
most tranquil and civilized portion of the globe,— ^ 
even here we shall behold numerous sjnnptoms of 
political anarchy and moral disorder. During the 
last thirty years, almost every nation in this quarter 
of the world has been convulsed to its centre, and 
become the scene of hostile commotions, of revolu- 
tions, and of garments rolled in blood. We have 
beheld France thrown from a state of aristocratical 
tyranny and priestly domination, into a state of po« 
pular anarchy and confusion — ^her ancient institu- 
tions razed to the ground, her princes and nobles 
banished &om her territories, and her most celebrated 
philosophers, in company with the vilest miscreants, 
perishing under the stroke of the guillotine. We 
have beheld a Buonaparte riding in triumph through 
the nations over heaps of slain, scattering ^^ fire- 
brands, arrows and death," and producing universal 
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commotion wherever he appeared; overturning go* 
vemments, ** changing times,'' undermining the 
thrones of emperors, and setting up kings at his 
pleasure. We have beheld his successors agun 
attempting to entwine the chains of tjrranny around 
the necks of their subjects, and to hurl bade the 
moral world into the darkness which overspread the 
nations during the reign of Papal superstition. We 
have beheld Poland torn in pieces by the insatiable 
fangs of Russia, Austria and Pfussia, her fields 
drenched with blood, her patriots sUughtered, and 
her name blotted out from the list of nations. We 
have beheld Moscow enveloped in flames, its houses, 
churches and palaces tumbled into ruins, the black* 
ened carcases of its inhabitants blended with the 
fragments, and the road to Smolensko covered with 
the shattered remains of carriages, muskets, breast- 
plates, helmets and garments strewed in every direc* 
tion, and thousands of the djring and the dead heaqped 
one upon another in horrible confusion, and swim- 
ming in blood. We have beheld the demon of 
war raging at Borodino, Austerlitz, the Tyrol, 
Wilna, Smolensko, Tra£Ugar, Camperdown, Eglau, 
Jena, La Vendee, C^z, Warsaw, Freidland, Ta- 
lavera, Sebastian, Lutzen, Leipsic and Waterloo, 
demolishing cities, desolating provinces, and blending 
the carcases of horses and cattle with the mangled 
remains of millions of human beings. We have 
beheld Spain and Portugal thrown into anarchy and 
commotion, and become the scenes of bloody revo- 
lutions — Turkey waging war with religion and li- 
berty — Greece overrun with blood-thirsty Mahome- 
tans, and her shores and islands the theatre of the 
most sanguinary contests. 
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And what do we just now behold when we cast 
our eyes on surrounding nations ? Russia pushing 
forward her numerous armies into the confines of 
Persia, for the purpose of depredation and slaughter* 
— the Grand Seignior ruling his subjects with a rod 
of iron, and decorating the gates of his palace with 
hundreds of the heads and ears of his enemies,* 
while his Janizaries are fomenting incessant insur- 
rections, — ^the Greeks engaged in a contest for li- 
berty, surrounded with blood-thirsty antagonists, and 
slaughtered without mercy, — Portugal the scene of 
intestine broils and revolutions, — Spain under the 
control of a silly priest-ridden tjrrant, to gratify 
whose lust of absolute power, thousands of human 
beings have been sacrificed, and hundreds of emi* 
nent patriots exiled from their native land, — the In- 
quisition torturing its unhappy victims,— the Romish 
church thundering its anathemas against all who are 
opposed to its interests, — the various sectaries of 
Protestants engaged in mutual recriminations and 
contentions, — and the princes and sovereigns on the 
Continent almost all combined to oppose the pro- 
gress of liberty, and to prevent the improvement of 
the human mind* 

If we come nearer home, and take a view of the 

* In a communication from Odessa, dated August 8, 1824, it 
was stated, that the five hundred heads and twelve hundred ears 
of the Greeks, sent by the Captain Facha to Constantinople, after 
the taking of Ipsara, were exposed on the gate of the seraglio, 
on the 20th July, with the following inscription: *< God has 
blessed the arms of the Musselmans, and the detestable rebela 
of Ipsara are extirpated from the face of the world,'* &c It was 
added, « AU friendly powers have congratulated the Sublime 
Porte on this victory." 



•verywdby ictnts which meet our tfe^ what «b we 
belu^? A Hiixed teene of bottliDg* and oonftttien, 
in which Tice aiid malevoleiice are most conspicaeixa^ 
and most frequently triiunphanu When we con* 
template the present aspect of aocicty, and consideif 
the prmainent dispositions and pinciples whidi ac^ 
tuate the majority of mankind — the boundless a?aii- 
eions desires whidi prevail, and the base and deceitM 
means by|which they are frequently gratified — the un^ 
natural contentions wlaxik arise between husbands and 
wives, fathers and children^ brothers and sisters — ^the 
jealousies which subsist between those of the same 
profession or employment—- the bitterness and maHoe 
with which law*suits are commenced and prosecuted-*-* 
the malevolence and caballing which attend election- 
eering contests — ^the brawKngs, fightings, and akerw 
cations whidi so frequently occur in our streets, ale-* 
houses, and tavems-^-nrnd the thefts, robberies, and 
murders, which are daily eommkted — ^when we con- 
template the haughtiness and oppression of the great 
and powerfrd, and the insuborchnation of the lower 
ranks of society — when we see widows and orphans 
su£Pering injustice ; the virtuous persecuted and op- 
pressed ; meritorious characters pinii^ in poverty and 
indigence ; fools, profligates, and tjrrants, rioting in 
wealth and abundance; generous actions unrewarded; 
crimes unpunished; and the vilest of men raised to 
staticms of dignity and honour, — we cannot but ad-^ 
mit, that the moral world presents a scene of discord 
and disorder, which mar both the sensitive and in- 
tellectual enjoyments of mankind. 

Such, then, are the moral aspects of onr worlds 
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and the dkorders which haive preTailed during ettxy 
period of its history. They evidently {wesent a 
sinking contrast to the beauty and harmony which 
pervade the g^eral constitution of the material 
ajrstem — ^to the majestic movements of the pknetaiy 
ovhs, the regular succession oi day and night, and 
the vicissitudes g( the seasons ; the changes of the 
moon ; the ebbing and flowing of the sea ; the ad- 
mirable functions of the human system; and the 
harmonious adaptations of light and heat, air and 
water, and the various objects in the mineral and 
v^etaUe kingdoms, to the wants and the comfort of 
anhnated beings. And can we, for a m<Hnent, sup- 
pose, that this scene of moral disorder and anarchy 
was the ultimate end for which the material system 
was cheated? Can we suppose that the earth is 
every moment impelled in its annual and diurnal 
course by the hand of Omnipotence — ^that it presents 
new beauties every opening spring — ^brings f(»rth the 
treasures of autumn, and displays so many sublime 
and vari^ated landscapes — that the sun diffuses his 
light over all its regions, that the moon cheers the 
shades of night, and the stars adorn the canopy of 
the sky, from one generation to another — merely 
that a set of robbers and desperadoes, and the mur^ 
derers of nations, might prowl over the world for the 
purpose of depredation and slaughter, that tyrants 
might gratify their mad ambition, that vice might 
triumph, that virtue might be disgraced, that the 
laws of moral order might be trampled under foo^ 
and that the successive generations of mankind might 
mingle in this bustling and discordant scene for a 
few years, and then sink for ever into the shades of 
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aimiliiktioD ? Yet such a ooDchuion we are obliged 
to admit, if there is no future state, in which the pre-^ 
sent disorders of the moral world will be corrected, and 
the plan of the Divine government more fuUy de- 
veloped. And if this ccmdusion be admitted, how 
shall we be able to perceive or to vindicate the wi$^ 
dam oithe Creator in his moral administration ? We 
account it folly in a human being when he constmeto 
a machine, either for no purpose at all, or for no 
jfood purpose, or for the promotion of mischie£ And 
how can we avoid ascribing the same imperfection to 
the Deity, if the present state of the moral world be 
the ultimate end of all his physical arrangements? 
But his wisdom is most strikingly displayed in the 
adaptations and arrangements which relate to the 
material system, — and a Being possessed of bound- 
less intelligence must necessarily be supposed to act 
in comisteney with himself. He cannot display wis- 
dom in the material system, and folly in those ar- 
rangements which pertain to the world of mind. To 
suppose the contrary, would be to divest him of bis 
moral attributes, and even to call in question his very 
existence. 

We are therefore necessarily led to conclude, 
that the present state of the moral world is only a 
small part of the great plan of God's moral govern- 
ment, — the commencement of a series of dispensa- 
tions to be completed in a future scene of existence;, 
in which his wisdom^ as well as all his other attributes, 
will be fiilly displayed before the eyes of his intel- 
ligent ofispring. If this conclusion be admitted, it is 
easy to conceive, how the moral disorders which now 
exist may be rectified in a future world, and the in- 
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telligent universe restored to harmony and happiness, 
and how those moral diqiensations which now appear 
dark and mysterious, will appear illustrative of Di- 
vine Wisdom and Intelligence, when contemplated 
as parts of one grand system, which is to run parallel 
in duration with eternity itself. But, if this be re- 
} jected, the moral world presents to our view an in- 
I extricable maze, a chaos, a scene of interminable 

confusion, and no prospect s^pears of its being ever 
t restored to harmony and order. The conduct of the 

* Deity appears shrouded in impenetrable darkness; 

and there is no resisting of the conclusion, that im- 
perfection and folly are the characteristics of the 
Almighty — a conclusion from which the mind shrinks 
back with horror, and which can never be admitted 
by any rational being who recognises a Supreme 
Intelligence presiding over the affiurs of the universe. 

Section IX. — On the unequal distribution of Re- 
wards and Punishments in the present state. 

The unequal distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments in the present state, viewed in connection with 
the justice and other attributes of the Deity, forms 
another powerful argument in support of the doctrine 
of a future state. 
> It is admitted, to a certain extent, that ^^ virtue 

is its own reward, and vice its own punishment." 
The natural tendency of virtue, or an obedience to 
die laws of God, is to produce happiness ; and were 
it universally practised, it would produce the great- 
est degree of happiness of which human nature in 
the present state is susceptible. In like manner, 
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ike natural tendency of vice is to produce misery ; 
and were its prevalence universal and unooatrolledy 
die woild would be transformed into a society of de- 
laaottSt and every ^ectes of hi^piness banished firom 
the abodes of men. By connectuig happiness with 
the observance of his laws, and misery with the vio- 
lation of them^ the Governor of the worU, in the 
fienerai course of his providence, gives a dis{^ay of 
the rectitude of his diaracter, and the impartiidity of 
bis allotments towards the subjects of his govern- 
ment. 

But, although these positions bold true, in the 
general course of human aflbirs, there are iimumer- 
^le cases in whidi the justice of God, and the im- 
partiality of his procedure, would be lidble to be in- 
peached, if this world were the only scene of rewards 
and punishments.-^ We behold a poor starving 
wretch, whom hunger has impelled to break open a 
house, in order to satisfy his craving appetite, or to 
relieve the wants of a helpless fiimily, dragged with 
ignominy to the scaffold, to suffer death for his of- 
fence« We behold, at the same time, the very ty- 
rant by whose order the sentence was executed, who 
has plundered provinces, and murdered millions of 
buman beings, who has wounded the peace cf a 
thousand families, and produced universal consterna- 
tion and despair wherever he appeared ^ — regaling 
himself in the midst of his favourites, in perfed se- 
curity from human punishments. Instead of being 
loaded with fetters and dragged to a dsngeon, to 
afwait in hopeless agony the punishment of his ctimeB, 
he dwells amidst all the luxuries and splendours of a 
palace ; his favour is courted by samninding atten- 
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•dants; his praises «re diaated by orators and poets; 
the story of his exploits is engraved in brass and 
marble ; and historians stand ready to transmit his 
-bme to fbtnre generations. How does the equity 
of the Divine goveromeut appear, in such cases, in 
permitting an imdae punishment to be inflicted on 
the least offender, and in loading the greatest mis- 
creant with unmerited enjoyments ? 

Again, in almost every period of the world, we 
behold men of piety and virtue who have su&red 
the most unjust and oruel treatment from the hands 
g£ haughty tyrants and blood-thirsty persecutors. 
It would require volumes to describe the instruments 
of cruelty which have been invented by these fiend- 
like monsters, and the excruciating torments whidi 
have been endured by the victims of their tyranny, 
while justice seemed to slumber, and the perpetrators 
were permitted to exult in their crimes. The Wal^ 
Senses, who lived retired firom the rest of die world, 
among the bleak recesses of the Alps, were a peo^ 
fie distinguished for piety, industry, and the practice 
of every m(»:al virtue. Their incessant labour sub- 
bed the barren soil, and prepared it both for grain 
and pasture. In the course of two hundred and 
fifty years they increased to the number of eighteen 
thousand, occupying thirty villages, besides hamlets, 
the workmanship of their own hands. Regular priests 
they had none, nor any dilutes about religion; 
neither had they occasion for courts of justice ; for 
brotherly love £d not sufiPer them to go to law. They 
worshipped Ood according to the dictates of their 
conscience and the rules of his word, pactised the 
precepts of his law, and enjoyed the sweets of mutiud 
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affection and love. Yet this peaceable and interest- 
ing people became the victims of the most cruel and 
bloody persecution. In the year 1540) the parliar 
ment of Provence condemned nineteen of them to 
be burned for heresy, their trees to be rooted up, and 
their houses to be razed to the ground. Afterwards 
a violent persecution commenced against the whole 
of this interesting people, and an army of banditti 
was sent to carry the hellish purpose into effect. 
The soldiers began with massacring the old men, 
women, and children, all having fled who were able 
to fly; and then proceeded to bum their houses, 
bams, com, and whatever else appertained to them. 
In the town of Cabriere sixty men and thirty wo- 
men, who had surrendered upon promise of life, were 
butchered each of them without mercy. Some wo- 
men who had taken refuge in a church, were drag- 
ged out and burned alive. Twenty-two villages were 
reduced to ashes ; and that populous and flourishing 
district was again turned into a cheerless desert. — 
Yet, after all these atrocities had been committed, 
the proud pampered priests, at whose instigation this 
persecution was commenced, were permitted to live 
in splendour, to exult over the victims of their cni- 
elty, to revel in palaces, and to indulge in the most 
shameful debaucheries. — If the present be the only 
state of punishments and rewards, how shall we vin- 
dicate the rectitude of the Almighty in such dispen- 
sations ? 

In the reign of Louis XIV. and by the orders of 
that despot, the Protestants of France were treated 
with the most wanton and diabolical cruelty. Their 
houses were rifled, their wives and daughters ravished 
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before their e]re% and their bodies forced to endure 
aH the tonneata that ingemous malice oonld contrive, 
kiis dragoons who were eni|doyed in this iofiunous 
ei:^edition9 pulled them by the hair of then heads, 
pkicked the naOs of thdr fingers and toes^ pricked 
their nalced bodies with pins, smoked them in their 
dunmeys with wi^ of wet straw, threw them into 
fires, and held them till they were almost burnt, alung 
them into weDs of watery dipped dtem into ponds^ 
tbdk hold of them with red-hot pincers, cut and 
slashed them with knives, and beat and tormented 
them to death in a most unmerciful and cruel manner* 
Some were hanged on the gallows, and others were 
broken upon wheels, and their manned bodies were 
cither left unburied, or cast into lakes and dunghills^ 
with every mark of indignation and contempt. M^ 
resdud Montrevel acted a conqracuous part in these 
barbarous executions. He burned five hundred men, 
Wottien and children, who were assembled together 
in a miU to pray and sing psalms ; he cut the diroats 
of finir hundred of the new c<mverts at Mon^Iier, 
and 4'owned th&i wives and childr^i in the river^ 
near Aignes Mortes. Yet the haogfaty ^rrant by 
whose orders these barbarous deeds were committed, 
along with his mareschals and grandees, who assisted 
in the execution — instead of su&ring the visitations 
of retributive justice, continued, fer thirty years after 
this period, to riot in all the qplendours of absolute 
roydtty, entering into solemn treaties, and breaking 
them when he pleased, and arrogating to himself di* 
vine honours ; and his historians, instead of brand* 
tng his memory with infimy, have procured for &im 
the appdlttion of Xottts tike Gfraof. 

F 
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A thousand examples of this description might be 
collected from the records even of modem history, 
were it necessary for the illustration of this tofdc 
The horrible cruelties which were committed on the 
Protestant inhabitants in the Netheriands by the 
agents of Charles V. and Philip II. of Spain, where 
more than a hundred thousand persons of respectable 
characters were butchered without mercy by the 
Dukes of Alva and Parma, for their adherence to the 
religion of the Reformers — ^the dreadful massacres 
which took place on St. Bartholomew's day, in Paris 
and throughout every province of France — ^the per- 
secutions of the Protestants in England, during the 
reign of Queen Mary, when the fires of Smithfield 
were kindled to consume the bodies of the most 
pious and venerable men — ^the Irish massacre in the 
reign of Charles I. when more than 40,000 inoffeiH 
sive individuals were slaughtered without distinction 
of age, sex, or condition, and with every circumstance 
of ferocious cruelty — the persecutions endured by 
the Scottish Presbyterians, when they were driven 
from their dwellings, and hunted like wild bea^s by 
the blood-thirsty Claverhouse and his savage dm* 
goons — ^the many thousands of worthy men who have 
fallen victims to the flames, and the cruel tortures 
inflicted by the Inquisitors of Spain, while their 
haughty persecutors were permitted to riot on the 
spoils of nations — the fiend-like cruelties of the 
Mogul emperors in their bloody wars — ^the devasta« 
tions and atrocities committed by the Persian des-* 
pots — the massacre of the Gardiotes by Ali Pacha, 
and of the inhabitants of Sdo by the ferocious Turks 
— are only a few. instances out of many thousands, 
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which the annals of history record of human beings 
suffering the most unjust and cruel treatment, while 
their tyrannical persecutors were permitted to prose- 
cute their diabolical career without suffering the pun-* 
bhment due to their crimes. When the mind takes 
a deliberate review of all the revolting details con- 
nected with such facts, it is naturally led to exdaim^ 
^ Wherefore do the wicked live, become old, yea, 
are mighty in power ? Is there no reward for the 
righteous ? is there no punishment for the workers 
of iniquity ? is there no God that judgeth in the 
earth ?" And, indeed, were there no retributions 
beyond the limits of the present life, we should be 
necessarily obliged to admit one or other of the fol« 
lowing conclusions, — either that no Moral Governor 
of the world exists, or, that justice and judgment are 
not the foundation of his throne. 

When we take a survey of the moral world around 
us, as it exists in the present day, the same conclu- 
sion forces itself upon the mind. When we behold, 
on the one hand, the virtuous and upright votary of 
religion struggling with poverty and misery, treated 
with scorn and contempt, persecuted on account of 
his integrity and piety, despoiled of his earthly en- 
joyments, or condemned to an ignominious death; 
and on the other, the profligate and oppressor, the 
insolent despiser of God and religion, passing his 
days in affluence and luxurious ease, prosecuting with 
impunity his unhallowed courses, and robbing the 
widow and the fatherless of their dearest comforts-— 
when we behold hypocrisy successful in all its schemes, 
and honesty and rectitude overlooked and neglected 
— ^e destroyers of our species loaded with wealth 

f2 
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and bonouiB, while the benefiustors of mankiiid 
pining in obscurity and indigence— knaret and focda 
exalted to posts of dignity and honour^ and men of 
uprightness and intelligence treated with soom^ and 
doomed to an inglorious obscurity — criminals of itke 
deepest dye escaping with impunity, and generous 
actions meeting with a base rewaid-*-when we see 
young men of virtue and intelligence cut off in early 
life, when they were just beginning to bless mankind 
with their philanthropic labours, and tyrants and op'- 
pressors continuing the pests of society, and prolong* 
ing their lives to old age in the midst of their folly 
and wickedness — human beings torn from their 
friends, and their native home, consigned to perpetual 
slavery, and reduced below the level of the beasts, 
while their oppressors set at defiance the laws of 
God and man, revel in luxurious abundance, and 
prosper in their crimes — when we behold one nation 
and tribe irradiated with intellectual light, another 
immersed in thick darkness ; one enjoying the bless* 
ings of civilization and liberty, another groaning 
under the lash of despotism, and doomed to slavery 
and bondage, — when we contemplate such fiiets 
throughout every department of the moral world, 
can we suppose, for a moment, that the Divine ad- 
ministration is bounded by the visible scene of things, 
that the real characters of men shall never be brought 
to Hght, that vice is to remain in eternal conceal* 
ment and impunity, and that the noblest virtues are 
never to receive their just ^^ recompense of reward?'^ 
To admit such conclusions would be in e&ct to deny 
the wisdom, goodness, and rectitude <^ the Ruler of 
the world, or to suppose, that his all-wise and be* 
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iMvoleirt designs may be drfeated by the foUy and 
wickedness of bunan beings. But such condusions 
are $o palpably and extravagantly absurd, that the 
oaaiy other alternative^ the reality of a future state of 
existence, may be pronounced to have the force of a 
moral demonstratiaru So that, had we no other aiv 
gument to produce in support of the doctrine of a 
future state of retribution, this alone would be suf* 
fieient to carry conviction to every mind that recog- 
nises the existence of a Supreme Intelligence, and 
entertains just views of the . attribute which must 
necessarily be displayed in his moral administration. 
When this conclusion is once admitted, it removes 
the perplexities, and solves all the difficulties, which 
naturally arise in the mind, when it contemplates the 
present disordered state of the moral world, and the 
apparently capricious manner in which punishmente 
and rewards are dispensed. Realizing this impor- 
tant truth, we need not be surprised at the unequal 
distribution of the Divine &vours among the various 
nations and tribes of mankind ; since they are all 
placed on* the first stage dP their existence, and eter- 
nity is rich in resources, to compensate for all the 
defects and inequalities of fortune which now exist. 
We need not be overwhelmed with anguish when we 
behold the pious and philanthropic youth cut down at 
the commencement of his virtuous career, since those 
buds of virtue which began to unfold themselves 
with so much beauty in the present life, will be fully 
esqpanded and bring forth nd>ler &uits of righteous- 
ness in that life which will never end. We need 
not wonder when we behold tyrants and profligates 
triumphing, and the. excellent ones of the earth 
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trampled under foot, since the future world wiH pr&« 
•ent a scene of equitable administration, in which the 
sorrows of the upright will be turned into j(^, the 
triumphs of the wicked into confusion and shame, and 
every one rewarded according to his wcurks. We 
need not harass our minds with perplexing (bdto 
respecting the wisdom and equity of the dispensa- 
tions of Providence; since the moral government of 
God extends beyond the limits of this world, and all 
its dark and intricate mazes will b.e fully unravelled 
in the light of etemi^. 



.— — " The great eternal tckeme. 
Involving all, and in a perfect whole 
Uniting, as the prospect wider spreads. 
To Reason's eye will then clear up apace. 

Then shall we see the cause 

. Why unassuming Worth in secret liyed. 
And died neglected: why the good man's share 
In life was gall and bitterness of soul ; 
Why the lone widow and her orphans pined 
In starving solitude, while Luxury, 
In palaces, lay straining her low thought^ 
To form unreal wants ; why heayen-bom Truth 
And Moderation fair, wore the red marks 
Of Superstition's scourge ; why licensed Fain, 
That cruel spoiler, that imbosom'd foe, 
Imbitter'd all our bliss. — Te good distrest ! 
Ye noble Few ! who here unbending stand 
Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up a while, 
And what your bounded view, which only saw 
A little part, deemed evil, is no more : 
The storms of Wintry time will quickly pass. 
And one unbounded Spring encircle all" — ThomsorCs Winter. 

Thus it appears, that, although God, in the gene- 
ral course of his providence, has connected happiness 
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with the observance of his laws, and misery with the 
violation of them, in order to display the rectitude 
of his nature, and his hatred of moral evil — ^yet he 
has, at the same time, in numerous instances, per- 
mitted vice to triumph, and virtue to be persecuted ' 
and oppressed, to convince us that his government 
of human beings is not bounded by the limits of time» 
but extends into the eternal world, where the sjts- 
tem of his moral administration will be completed, \ 
his wisdom and rectitude justified, and the mysterious 
ways of his Providence completely unravelled. 

This argument might have been farther illustrated 
from- a consideration of those moral perceptions im- 
planted in the huniian constitution, and which may 
be considered as having the force of moral laws pro- 
ceeding firom the Governor of the universe. The 
di£Eerence between right and wrong, virtue and vice, 
is founded upon the nature of things, and is percep- 
tible by every intelligent agent whose moral feelings 
are not altogether blunted by vicious indulgences. 
Were a man to affirm that there is no difference 
between justice and injustice, love and hatred, truth 
and fabehood — ^that it is equally the same whether 
we be faithful to a fiiend or betray him to his ene- 
mies, whether servants act with fidelity to their mas- 
ters or rob them of their property, whether rulers 
oppress their subjects or promote their interests, and 
whether parents nourish their children with tender^ 
ness, or smother them in their cradles — he would at 
once be denounced as a fool and a madman, and hissed 
out of society. The difference between such actions 
is eternal and unchangeable ; and every moral agent 
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is endued with a fscuky v4uck ensides him to per* 
ceire it. We esn choose to peifonii the one class 
of actions snd to refrain from the other; we can 
comply with the Toice of conscience which deters as 
from the one, and excites us to the other, ot we can 
resiat its dictates, and we can judge whether our 
actions deserve reward or punishment. Now, if God 
has endued us with such moral perceptions and capa- 
cities, is it reasonable to suppose, that it is equidly 
ittdiffiirent to him whether we obey or disobey ^e 
laws he has prescribed ? Can we ever suppose, that 
He who governs the universe is an unconcerned 
i^iectator of the good or evil actions that happen 
throughout his dominions ? or that he has left man 
to act, with impunity, according to his inclinations, 
whether they be ri^t or wrong ? If such supposi* 
tions cannot be admitted, it follows that man is 
countable for his actions, and that it must be an 
sential part of the Divine government to bring every 
action into judgment, and to punish or reward his 
creatures according to thdr works. And if it appear, 
in point of laot, that such retributions are not frilly 
awarded in the present state, nor a visible distinction 
made between the righteous and the violators of his 
law, we must necessarily admit the condusion, that 
the frdl and equitable distribution of punishments 
and rewards is reserved to a friture world, when a 
visible and everlasting distinction will be made, and 
the whole intelligent creation deaiiy discern between 
him ttiat served God and him that served him not. 
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Sbction X. — On the admtrdity ofmq>po8inff that the 
^inkinff princysk in man will ewr be amdhUated. 

It is liighljr unreasooablei if not absurd, ta sup*> 
pose that tbe thinking principle in man will ever be 
aonihilatecL 

In 80 &r as our knowledge of the universe ex-» 
tends, there does not appeur a single instance of an- 
nihilation throughout the material syston* There 
is no reason to believe, thi^ throughout all the 
worids which are dispersed through the immensity of 
qpaee, a single atom has ever yet been, or ever will 
be annihilated* From a variety of observations, it 
afpears highly probable, that ihe vro^L of creation 
is still going forward in the distant regions of the 
universe, and that the Creator is replenishing the 
vipids of space with new .wodds and new orders of 
intelligent beings; and it is reasonable to believe 
-from the incessant agency of Divine Omnipotence^ 
that new systems will be continually emerging into 
enstence while Vernal ages are rolling on. But na 
instance has yet occurred of any syst^n at portioQi 
cf natter either in heav^i or earth havitig been xe^ 
dttced to annihilation. Chanffes are indeed inces^ 
sandy taking place, in countless variety, throughout 
every departm^it of nature. The spots of the Sun, 
the belts of Jupiter, the suzfiioe of the Mochi, the 
rings c£ Saturn, and several portions of the stany 
heavens^ ar^ frequently changing or varying their 
ai^ieots. On the eardi, mountains are animhling 
down, the caverns of the ocean filling up, islands are 
aooer^ng from the bottom of the sea, and again oink- 
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ing into the abyss ; the ocean is frequently shifting 
its boundaries, aud trees, plants, and waving grain, 
now adorn many tracts which were once overwhehned 
with the foaming billows. Earthquakes have pro- 
duced frequent devastations, Yolcanoes have over- 
whelmed fruitful fields with torrents of burning lava^ 
and even the solid strata within the bowels of the 
earth have been bent and disrupted I^ the (^ration 
of some tremendous power. The invisible atmos- 
phere is likewise the scene of perpetual changes and 
revolutions, by the mixture and decomposkion of 
gases, the respiration of animals, the process of eva- 
poration, the action of winds, and the agencies of 
light, heat, and the electric and magnetic fluids. 
The vegetaUe kingdom is either progressively ad- 
vandng to maturity or falling into decay. Between 
the plants and the seeds of vegetables there is not 
the most distant similarity. A small seed, only <me 
tenth of an inch in diameter, afl^er rotting £ox a 
while in the eaarth, shoots forth a stem ten thousand 
times greater in size than the germ from which it 
sprung, the branches of which afford an ample shelter 
for the fowls of heaven. The tribes of animated 
nature are likewise in a state of progressive change, 
either from infancy to maturity and old age, or firom 
one state of existence to another. The caterpillar 
is first an egg, next, a crawling worm, then a nymph 
or chrysalis, and afterwards a butterfly adorned with 
the most gaudy colours* The may-bug beetle bur- 
tows in the earth, where it drops its egg^ from which 
its young creeps out in the ahape of a maggot, which 
casts its skin every year, and, in the fourth year, it 
bursts from the earth, unfolds its wings, and sails ia 
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rapture ^' through the soft air/' The aniinal and 
v^etable tribes are blended, by a variety of wonder-^ 
fill and incessant changes. Animal productions af- 
ford food and nourishment to* the vegetaUe tribes, 
and the various parts o£ animals are compounded of 
matter derived firom the vegetable kingdom. The 
wool of the sheep, the horns of the cow, the teeth of 
the lion, the feathers of the peacock, and the skin of 
the deer — ^nay, even our haoids and feet, our eyes 
and ears, with which we handle and walk, see and 
hear, and the crimson fluid that circulates in our 
veins — are derived from plants and herbs which once 
grew in the fields, which demcm^rate the literal truth 
of the ancient saying, '^ All flesh is grass." 

Still, however, amidst these various and unceasing 
changes and transfcnmations, no example of annihila- 
tion has yet occurred to the eye of the most pene- 
trating observer. When a piece of coal undergoes 
the process of combustion, its previous Jbrm disap- 
pears, and its component parts are disserved, but the 
elementary particles of which it was composed still 
remain in existence. Part of it is. changed into 
ealoiic, part into gas, and part into tar, smoke, and 
ashes, which are socm foimed into other combina- 
tions. When v^etables die, or are decomposed by 
heat or cold, they are resolved into their {primitive 
elements, caloric, light, hjrdrogen, oxygen, and car- 
bon, — which immediately enter into new combina- 
tions, and assist in carrying forward the designs of 
Providence in other departments of nature. But 
such incessant changes, so far from militating against 
the idea of the friture existence of man, are, in 
reality, presumptive proofr of his imm(»rtal destimar 
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tMii* F«r, if amidst Ae perpetual traaafimnaticoa, 
cfaangea and revohitioiia that are going £nward 
tbrcmglioat aniveiaal nature in all its departmental 
no partide of matter is ever lost, or reduced to no* 
thing, it is in the higheat degree iilipBobaUe, tiiai 
the thinking principle in man will be destroyed, bjr 
the diai^e whidi takes place at the moment of his 
dissolution. That dianipe* however eteti and in^ 

derfiil, nor more mjrsterious, than the changes whidi 
take place in the different atates of existence to which 
a caterpillar is destined. This animal, as already 
^ated, is first an e^^, and how different does its fixm 
appear when it comes forth a crawling worm ? After 
Uving some time in the caterpiUar sUte, it begms to 
languidi, and apparently dies; it is incased in a tomb, 
and af^pears devoid of life and ragoyment. After a 
certain period it aoqpires new Hfe and vigour, bursts 
its confintoent, af^ears in a more glorioaa form, 
mounts upwards on expanded wings, and traverses 
the regions of the air. And is it not reasonable, 
from analogy, to believe, that man, in his present 
state, isoidythe nidtineiitt of what he shall be here- 
after in a more expansive sphere of extst^^e ? and 
that, when the body is dissolved in death, the soul 
takes its ethereal flight into a celestial region, puts 
on immortality, and becomes ^ all eye, all ear, all 
ethereal and divine feeling ?* 

Since, liien, it appears that annihilation forms no 
part of the plan of die Creator in the material world, 
is it reasondide to suppose, that a system of annihila- 
tion is in incessant operation in the world of mind ? 
that God u evwry day creating thoosaads of minds^ 
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encbied with the nunt eafaaofOM powen, and, at the 
Mtme timey reducing to eternal deatnictkm thovsaads 
<if those which he had finrmetly created ? Shall the 
material muTene exiBt asiidat all its Tariety of chaoges, 
aad shall that ooUe cmatnre,^^ lo&we Mike the mi^- 
verse was treated^ be cot off finr ever in the infancy 
4if its being, and doomed to eternal forgetfulnesa? 
Is it consistent with the common dictates of reason 
to admit, that matkt shall have a kmger duration 
than wuMf whidi givea motion and beauty to every 
material scene ? Shall the noble structures of St. 
Paul and St. Peter survive the ravages of time, and 
disj^y their beautiful proportions to successive gene- 
rations, while Wren and Angelo, the ardutects that 
planned them, aie reduced to the condition of the 
-ckMk of^ie valley? ShaQ the ^' Novum Organum" 
of Bacon, and the ^^ Optics'' and << Principia'' of 
Nbwtok, descend to future ages, to unfcdd their 
aubHme conceptions, while the illustrious minds which 
gave birth to these productions, are enveloped in the 
darkness of eternal night? There appears a palpaUe 
•absurdity and inconsistency in admitting such con- 
cbsions. We might almost as soon beUeve that 
the universe would continue in its present harmony 
and order, were its Creator ceasing to exist. — '* Sup- 
pose that the Deity, through all the liqpse of past 
ages, has supported the universe by such miracles of 
power and wisdom as have already been displayed — 
merely th^t he might please himself with letting it 
^Ul to pieces, and enjoy Ae ^ectade of the fabric 
Ijring in ruins''*— would such a design be worthy of 
in6nite Wisdom, or conformable to the ideas we 
ought to entertain of a Being eternal and immutable 
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in his nature, and possessed of boundless perfSsetion ? 
But suppose, farther, that he will annihilate that 
rational nature for whose sake he created the uni- 
verse^ while the material fiibric was still permitted to 
remain in existence, would it not appear still more 
incompatible with the attributes of a Being of un- 
bounded goodness and intelligence ? To blot out 
from existence the rational part of his creaticm, and 
to cherish desolation and a heap of rubbish, is such 
an act of inconsistency, that the mind shrinks back 
with horror at the thought of attributing it to the 
All- Wise and Benevolent Creator. 

We are, therefore, necessarily led to the following 
conclusion: ^'That, when the human bodyis dissolved, 
the immaterial principle by which it was animated^ 
continues to think and act, either in a state of aepar 
ration from all body, or in some material vehicle to 
which it is intimately united, and which goes off with 
it at death ; or else, that it is preserved by the Father 
of spirits for the purpose of animating a body in some 
future state." The soul contains no principle of dis- 
aolution within itself, since it is an immaterial un- 
compounded substance ; and, therefore, although the 
material creation were to be dissolved and to &11 into 
ruins, its energies might still remain unimpaired, and 
its faculties *^ flourish in immortal youth. 

Unhurt, amidst the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter and the crush of worids." 

And the Creator is under no necessity to annihilate 
the soul for want of power to support its faculties, 
for want of objects on which to exercbe them, or for 
want of space to contain the innumerable intelligences 
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that are incessandy emerging into existence ; for the 
range of immensity is the theatre of his Omnipotence^ 
and that powerfiil Energy which has ahready brought 
millions of ^stems into existence, can as easily r&r 
plenish the universe with ten thousand millions more. 
If room were wanted for new creations, ten thousand 
additional worlds could be comprised within the limits 
of the solar system, while a void space of more thaii 
a hundred and eighty thousand miles would still in- 
tervene between the orbits of the respective globes ; 
and the immeasurable spaces which intervene be- 
tween our planetary sjrstem and the nearest stars, 
would afford an ample range for the revolutions of 
millions of worlds. And, therefore, although every 
soul, on quitting its mortal frame, were clothed with 
a new material vehicle, there is ample scope in the 
spaces of the universe, and in the omnipotent energies 
of the Creator, for the ftill exercise of all its powers, 
and for every enjoyment requisite to its happiness. 
So that, in every point of view in which we can con- 
template the soul of man and the perfections of its 
Creator, it appears not only improbable, but even ab- 
surd in the highest degree, to suppose that the spark 
of intelligence in man will ever be extinguished. 

Section XI. — On the gloomy considerations and 
absurd consequences involved in the denial of a 
future state. 

The denial of the doctrine of a future state in- 
volves in it an immense variety of gloomy considera« 
tions and absurd consequences. 

If the doctrine of a future existence be set aside. 
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man tj^paars an enigma, a rude abortion, ipd a 
monster in nature, his structure is inexplicable, and 
the end for which he was created an unfathomable 
mystery; the moral world is a scene of confusion, 
the ways of providence a dark impenetrable maze^ 
the universe a vast, mysterious and inexplicable sys- 
tem, and the Deity a Being whose perfections and 
purposes can never be traced nor unfolded. 

Let us suppose, for a few moments^ that there is 
no state of existence beyond the grave, and conse- 
quently, that the supposed disooveries of Revelation 
are a mere delusion; and consider some of the 
^oomy prospects and absurd consequences to which 
such a suj^sition necessarily leads. I shall suppose 
myself standing in an attitude of serious contempla- 
tion, and of anxious inquiry respecting the various 
scenes and objects which surround me, and the events 
that pass under my review : — 

I first of all look into myself and inquire, whence 
I came ? whither I am going ? who produced me ? of 
what my body is composed ? what is the nature of my 
senses? of the thinking principle I feel within me? 
and for what purpose was I ushered into being? I 
perceive in my body a wonderful mechanism which I 
cannot comprehend : I find by experience, that my 
will exercises a sovereign power over my muscular 
system, so that my hands, feet, arms and limbs, are 
disposed to obey every impulse, and, at the signal of 
a wish, to transport my body from one place to an- 
other. I find my thinking principle intimately con- 
nected with my corporeal fi^une, and both acting 
reciprocally on each other ; but I cannot fiithom the 
manner in which these operations are efiPected. I 
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fed ardent desires after enjoyments in wbich I never 
diall participate^ and capacities £»r knowledge and 
inprorement which I never can attain. I feel rest- 
less and uneasy, even aaiidst the beauties of nature, 
and the pleasures of the senses. I ask whence pro- 
ceeds the want I feel amidst aU my enjoyments? 
Wherefore can I never cease &om wishing for some- 
dung in addition to what I now possess ? Whence 
arise the disgust that so quickly succeeds every sen- 
sitive enjoyment, and the want I feel even in the 
midst of dirandance ? I ask why I was called into 
existence at this point of duration, rather than at any 
other period of that incomprehensible eternity whidi 
is past, or of that which is yet to come? why, amidst 
die vast spaces with which I am encompassed, and 
the innumerable gldbes which surround me, I was 
chained down to this obscure comer of creation, from 
which I feel unaUe to transport myself? why I was 
ushered into life in Britain, and not in Papua or New 
Zealand ? and why I was formed to walk erect and not 
{HTone, as the inferior animalr ? To all such inquiries 
I can find no satisfactory answers, — ^the whole train 
«f circumstances connected widi my existence appears 
involved in impenetrable darkness, and mystery^ Oi 
one thing only I am fuUy assured, that my body shall, 
ere long, be dissolved and mingle with the dust, and 
my intdlectual fiuulties, desires and capacities for 
knowledge, be for ever annihilated in the tomb. I 
shall then be reduced to nothing, and be as though I 
never had been, while myriads of beings, like myself, 
shall start into existence, and perish in like manner, 
in perpetual succession, throughout an eternity to 
come. 
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I look backward through ages past — I behdd 
every thing wrapped in obscurity, and perceive no 
traces of a beginning to the vast system around me, 
— I stretch forward towards futurity, and perceive 
no prospect of an end. All things appear to con- 
tinue as they were from generation to generation, 
invariably subjected to the same movements, revolu- 
tions and changes, without any distinct marks which 
indicate either a beginning or an end. — I look around 
on the scene of terrestrial nature — I perceive many 
beauties in the verdant landscape, and many objects 
the mechanism of which is extremely delicate and 
admirable — I inhale the balmy zephyrs, am charmed 
with the music of the groves, the splendour of the 
sun, and the variegated colouring spread over the 
face of creation. But I behold other scenes, which 
inspire melancholy and terror. The tempest, the 
hurricane and the tornado ; the sirocco, the samiel 
and other poisonous winds of the desert ; the appall** 
ing thunder-cloud, the forked lightnings, the earth- 
quake shaking kingdoms, and the volcano pouring 
fiery streams around its base, which desolate villages 
and cities in their course. — I behold in one place a 
confused assemblage of the ruins of nature in the 
form of snow-capped mountains, precipices, chasms 
and caverns ; in another, extensive marshes and im-* 
mense deserts of barren sand ; and, in anodier, a 
large, proportion of the globe a scene of sterile deso- 
lation, and bound in the fetters of eternal ice. I 
know not what opinion to form of a world where so 
many beauties are blended with so much deformity, 
and so many pleasures mingled with so many sorrows 
and scenes of terror, — or what ideas to entertain of 
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Him who formed it. Bat I need give myself no 
trouble in inquiring into such subjeets ; for my time 
on earth is short and uncertain, and when I sink into 
the arms of death, I shall have no more connection 
with the universe. 

I take a retrospective view of the moral world in 
past ages, in so far as authentic history serves as a 
guide, and perceive little else but anarchy, desolation 
and carnage — ^the strong oppressing the weak, the 
powerful and wealthy tramping under foot the poor 
and indigent — plunderers, robbers, and murderers, 
rmvaging kingdoms, and drenching the earth with 
human gore. I behold the virtuous and innocent 
persecuted, robbed and massacred, while bloody 
tyrants and oppressors roll in their splendid chariots,^ 
and revel amidst the luxuries of a palace. In such 
scenes I perceive nothing like regularity or order, 
nor any traces of justice or equity in the several 
aQotments of mankind; for since their whole existence 
tttminates in the grave, the virtuous suffiurer can 
never be rewarded, nor the unrighteous despot suffer 
the punishment due to his crimes. The great mass 
of human beings appear to be the sport of circum« 
stances, the victims of oppression, and the dupes of 
knavery and ambition, and the moral world at large 
an assemblage of discordant elements tossed about 
tike dust before the whirlwind. I hear virtue ap« 
plauded, and vice denounced as odious and hatefuL 
But what is virtue? A shadow, a phantom, an 
empty name I Why should I follow after virtue if she 
interrupts my pleasures, and why should I forsake 
vice if she points out the path to present enjoyment ? 
It is my wisdom to enjoy life during the short period 
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it contiDiies ; and if riches be conduciTe to my enjoy- 
ment c^ happiness, why should I finr to procure than 
either by deceit, perjury, or rapine ? If sensual in- 
dulgence contribute to my pleasure, why should I re» 
firain from drunkenness and debanchoy, or any odier 
action diat suits my conrenience or gratifies my pas- 
rions, since present enjc^ments are aU I can calculate 
upon, and no retributions await me beyond the graye ? 
I fed myself subjected to a variety of suffbrings, 
disappointments and sorrows^— to poverty and i«» 
proach, loss of friends, corporeal pains and mental 
anguish. I am frequently tortured by the reeoHeo- 
tion of the past, the feeling of the present, and the 
dbead of a|^roaching aufiferings* But I see no object 
to be attained, no end to be acoom{dished, by my snb* 
jeetion to such afflictions : I suffer merely for the pur- 
pose of feding pain, wasting my body and hastening 
to diwoJutioo ; I «m sick only to lingniA und« the 
burden of a feeble emaciated frame — perplexed and 
downcast only to sink into deeper per|dezities and sor- 
rows ; oppressed with cares and difficulties only to 
aster on a new seme of danger and suffering. No 
drop of comfort mingles itsdf with the bitt^ cup of 
sorrow ; no affliction is sweetened and alleviated by the 
prospect of a better worid ; for the gloomy manrions 
of the grave bound my view, and tenninate aU my 
hopes and fears. How, then, can I be easy under 
my sufferings ? how can I be cordially resigned to the 
destiny which appointed them ? or how can I trace 
the benevolence of a superior Being in permitting me 
thus to be pained and tormented for no end ? I will 
endeavour to bear them with resdnte desperation, 
merdy because I am borne down by necesrity to pain 
and lection, and cannot possibly avoid them. 
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t Bft my eyes to the r^ons abore, and coatem^ 
|ilate the splendours of the starry frame* What an 
immensity of suns, and systems and worlds burst 
iq)on my view» when I apply the teleseopb to the 
spaces of the firmament I How incalculable theit 
number ! how immeasurable their distance ! how im* 
moise their magnitude ! how glorious their sjdoD- 
dour ! how sul^me their movements I When I at^ 
tempt to grasp this stupendous scene» my imagination 
is bewildered^ and my fiiculties overpowered with 
wonder and amazement I gaze, I ponder; I fed a 
longing desire to know something &rther req>ecting 
the natureiand destination of these distant orbs ; but 
my vision is bounded to a general ^impse, my powers 
are limited, and when I would fly away to those dis- 
tant regions, I find myself chained down, by an over* 
powering finroe, to the diminutive baU on whidh I 
dwelL Wherelbre, then, were the heavens so beau* 
tifully adorned, and so mudi magnificence displayed 
in dieir structure, and why were they ever presented 
to my view; since I am never to become ikrther ac* 
quainted with the scenes they unfold ? Perhaps this 
is the last glance I shall take of the mighty con- 
cave, bdbre my eyes have closed in endless night* 
^^ Wherefore was light given to him that is in mi9«- 
ery,*— to a man whose way is hid, and whom God 
hath hedged in ?'' Had I been endosed in a gloomy 
dungeon my situation had been tolerable, but here I 
stand as in a splendid palace, without comfort and 
without hope, expecting death every moment to ter- 
minate my prospects ; and when it arrives, the glories 
of the heavens to me will be annihilated for ever* 
I behold science enlarging its boundaries, and the 
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arts advancing towards perfection; I see numerous 
institutions organizing, and hear lectures on philoso- 
phy delivered for the improvement of mankind, and 
I am invited to take a part in those arrangements 
which are calculated to produce a general difiiision 
of knowledge among all ranks. But of what use is 
knowledge to beings who are soon to lose all consci- 
ousness of existence ? It requires many weary steps 
and sleepless nights to dimb the steep ascent of 
science; and when we have arrived at the highest 
point which mortals have ever reached, we descry still 
loftier regions which we never can approach,-— our 
footing fails, and down we sink into irretrievable ruin. 
flf our progress in science here were introductory to 
a future scene of knowledge and enjoyment, it would 
be worthy of being prosecuted by every rational in«* 
telligence ; but to beings who are uncertain whether 
they shall exist in the universe for another day, it is 
not only superfluous, but unfriendly to their present 
enjoyments. For, the less knowledge they acquire 
of the beauties and sublimities of nature, and the 
more brutish, ignorant and sottish they become, the 
less will they feel at the moment when they are about 
to be launched into non-existence. Let the mass of 
mankind, then, indulge themselves in whatever fri- 
volous amusements they may choose ; do not inter- 
rupt their sensual pleasures, by vainly attempting to 
engage them in intellectual pursuits; let them eat 
and drink, and revel and debauch, for to-morrow they 
die. All that is requisite, is, to entwine the chains 
of despotism around their necks, to prevent them 
from aspiring after the enjoyments of their superiors. 
In short, I endeavour to form some conceptions of 
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the attributes of that Great Unknown Cause which 
produced all things around me. But, my thoughts 
become bewildered amidst a maze of unaccountable 
operations, of apparent contradictions and inconsis- 
tencies, I evidently perceive that the Creator of the 
universe is possessed of boundless powers but I see 
no good reason to conclude that he exercises unerr- 
ing wisdom, unbounded goodness and impartial jus- 
tice. I perceive, indeed, some traces of wisdom, in 
the construction of my body and its several organs of 
sensation ; and of goodness, in the smiling day, the 
flowery landscape, and the fertUe plains ; but I know 
not how to reconcile these with other parts of his 
operations. How can I attribute the perfection of 
wisdom to One who has implanted in my constitution 
desires which will never be gratified, and furnished 
me with moral and intellectual faculties which will 
never be fully exercised, and who has permitted the 
moral world in every age to exhibit a scene of dis- 
order ? I perceive no evidences of his benevolence 
in subjecting me to a variety of sorrows and sufferings 
which accomphsh no end but the production of pain ; 
in tantalizing me with hopes, and alarming me with 
fears of futurity which are never to be reined, and 
in throwing a veil of mystery over all his purposes 
and operations. Nor can I trace any thing like im- 
partial justice in the bestowment of his favours, for 
disappointments and sorrows are equally the lot of 
the righteous and the wicked, and frequently it hap- 
pens that the innocent are punished and disgraced, 
while villains and debauchees are permitted to glory 
in their crimes. All that I can plaioly perceive, is, 
the operation of Uncontrollable Power, directed by 
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no pzinciple but caprice, and SLCcomplisiuag ndtlmg 
that can inspire ardent affection or secure the per* 
manaot h<ippine»> of ntioDia beinga. 

Siidi are some of the gloomy reflections of a bope<» 
less mortal whose pospeet is bounded by the grave ; 
and audi are some of the horrible conse^piences which 
the denial of a fiiture state necessarily iivrolves* It 
throws a veil of darkness over the semes of creation, 
and wr]^ in impenetrable m3rstery the purposes for 
which man was created, — it exhibits the moral worid 
as a chaotic mass of discordant elements, accoraplirii*- 
ing no end, and controlled by no intelligent agency, 
— it represents mankind as connected with eadi other 
merely by time and place, as formed merely for sen- 
sual enjoyment, and d^ned to perish with 4 bm 
— ^it subverts the fouudaticms of moral action, removes 
the strongest motives to the practice of virtue, and 
opens the flood-agates of every vice,— 4t removes tbo 
andior o£ hope from the anxio«is mind, and destroys 
.very pxindpl; that has a tendency to support ^ 
the midst of sufferings, -*-it throws a damp on every 
effort to raise mankind to the dignity of their moral 
and intelleetual natures, and is calculated to obstmcl 
the progress of useful science, — it prevents the mind 
from investigating and admiring the beauties of crea* 
tion, and involves in a deeper gloom the ruins of na- 
ture which are scattered over the globe, — it termi- 
nates every prospect of becoming more fuUyacquainted 
with the glories of the firmament, and every hope of 
beholding the plans of Providence completely un^ 
folded, — it involves the diaracter of the Deity in 
awful obscurity, it dqmres Him of the attributes of 
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infinite wisdom, benevolence and rectitude, and leaves 
him little more than boundless omnipotence, acting 
at random, and controlled by no Beneficent agency. 
In short, it obliterates every motive to the perform- 
ance of noble and generous actions, damps the finest 
feelings and affections of humanity, leads to universal 
scepticism, cuts off the prospect of every thing which 
tends to cheer the traveller in his [Hlgrimage through 
life, and presents to his view nothing but an immense 
blank, overspread with the blackness of darkness for 
ever. 

Such being the blasphemous and absurd conse- 
quences which flow from the denial of the doctrine 
of a future state of retribution — the man who obsti- 
nately maintains such a position, must be considered 
as unworthy not only of the name of a philosopher, 
but of that of a rational being, and as one who would 
believe against demonstration, and swallow any ab- 
surdity, however extravagant, which quadrates with 
his grovelling appetites and passions. Mathemati- 
cians frequently demonstrate a truth by showing that 
its cont3*ary is impossible, or involves an absurdity. 
Thus, Evclid demonstrates the truth of the fourth 
proposition of the first book of his Elements, by 
showing that its contrary impUes this obvious ab' 
surdity — " that two straight lines may inclose a space." 
This mode of proving the truth of a proposition is 
considered by every geometrician, as equally con- 
clusive and satisfactory, as the direct method of de- 
monstration ; because the contrary of every falsehood 
must be truth, and the contrary of every truth, false^ 
hood. And if this mode of demonstration is con- 
clusive in mathematics, it ought to be considered as 
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equally conclusive in mond and theological reasooiog. 
If, for example, the denial of a future existence 
involves in it the idea that God is not a Being 
possessed^of impartial justice, and of perfect wisdom 
and goodness— notwithstanding the striking dispbyv 
of the two last-mentioned attributes in the system of 
nature — ^we must, I presume, either admit the doo* 
trine of the immortaUty of man, or deny that a Su- 
preme Intelligence presides over the affidrs of the 
universe. For, a Being divested of these attributes 
is not entitled to the name of Deity, nor calculated 
to inspire intelligent minds with adoration and love ; 
but is reduced to something like tmcontroUabk fattj 
or mere physical force, impdlUng the movements of 
universsd nature without a plan, without discrimina- 
ti(m, and without intelligence. On the same prin- 
ciple (the reductio ad abmjtrdum) we demonstrate the 
earth's annual revolution round the sun. The mo- 
tions of the planets, as viewed from the eardi, 
present an expUcable maze, contrary to every thing 
we should expect in a well-arranged and orderly 
system. These bodies appear sometimes to move 
backwards, sometimes forwards, sometimes to remain 
stationary, and to describe looped curves, so anoma- 
lous or confused, that we cannot suppose an Infinke 
Intelligence the contriver of a system of such inex- 
tricable confusion. Hence the astronomer concludes, 
OQ good grounds, that the earth is a numng body ; 
and no one thoroughly acquainted with the subject 
ever calls it in question : for when omr globe is con- 
sidered as revolving round the centre of the system 
in ccmcert with the other {danetary orbs, all d^ 
appaient insularities in their motions are comjJietety 
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eccottnted for, and the whtde system appears reduced 
to a beautiful and harmonious order, in accordance 
wi^ every idea we ought to form of the wisdom and 
intelligence of its Author. 

In the same way, the admission of the doctrine 
o£ a future state accounts for the apparent irregu-^ 
larides of l^e moral world, and affords a key for the 
solution of all the difficulties that may arise in the 
mind respecting the equity of the Divine admini- 
stration in the present state! In opposition to the 
desponding reflections and ^oomy views of the sceptic, 
it inspires the virtuous mind with a lively hope, and 
throws a glcmous radiance over the scenes of creation, 
and over every part of the government of the Al* 
mighty. It exhibits the Self-existent and Eternal 
Mhid as an object of ineffable suUimity, grandeur, 
and loveliness, invested with unerring wisdom, impar- 
tial justice, and boimdiess benevolence, preriding 
over an endless train of intelligent minds formed 
after his image, governing them with just and equi- 
table laws, controlling all things by an almighty and 
unerring hand, and rendering all his dispensations 
tdtimately conducive to the happiness of the moral 
universe. It presents before us an unbounded scene, 
in which we may hope to contemplate the scheme of 
Providence in all its objects and bearings, where the 
glcHies of the divine perfections will be illustriously 
displayed, where the powers of the human mind will 
be perpetually expanding, and new objects of su- 
blimity and beauty incessantly rbing to the view, in 
boundless perspective, world without end. It dispels 
the douds that hang over the present and future 
destiny of man, and fully aceoimts for t^ose longing 
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looks into futurity which accompany us at every tum^ 
and those capacious powers of intellect, which cannot 
be fully exerted in the present life. It presents the 
most powerful motives to a life of virtue, to the 
performance of beneficent and heroic actions, to the 
prosecution of substantial science, and to the diffiision 
of useful knowledge among all ranks of mankind. 
It afibrds the strongest consolation and support amidst 
the trials of life, and explains the reasons of those 
sufierings to which we are here exposed, as being 
incentives to the exercise of virtue, and as '^ working 
out for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory." It afibrds us ground to hope that the 
veil which now intercepts our view of the distant 
regions of creation will be withdrawn, and that the 
amazing structure of the universe, in all its sublime 
proportions and beautiful arrangements, will be more 
clearly unfolded to our veiw. It dispels the terrors 
which naturally surround the messenger of death, and 
throws a radiance over the mansions of the tomb. 
It cheers the gloomy vale of death, and transforms 
it into a passage which leads to a world of perfection 
and happiness, where moral evil shall be for ever 
abolished, where intellectual light shall beam with 
effiilgence on the enri^tured spirit, and where celes- 
tial virtue, now so firequently persecuted and con- 
temned, shall be enthroned in undisturbed and eternal 
empire. 

Since, then, it appears, that the denial of a future 
state involves in it so many difficulties, absurd con- 
sequences and blasphemous assumptions, and the 
admission of this doctrine throws a light over the 
darkness that broods over the moral world, presents 
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a due to unravel the mazes of the divine dispensa- 
tions, and solves every difficulty in relation to the 
present condition of the human race — ^the pretended 
philosopher who rejects this important truth must be 
considered as acting in direct opposition to those 
principles of reasoning which he uniformly admits 
in his physical and mathematical investigations, and 
as determined to resist the force of every evidence 
which can be adduced in proof of his immortal 
destination. 



Thus I have endeavoured, in the preceding pages, 
to prove and illustrate the immortality of man, from 
a consideration of the universal belief which this 
doctrine has obtained among all nations — the desire 
of immortality implanted in the human breast — the 
strong desire ofknowUdgcy and the capacious inteU 
lectual powers with which man is furnished — the 
capacity of making perpetual progress towards intel- 
lectual and moral perfection — the unlimited range of 
view which is opened to the human mind throughout 
the immensity of space and duration — ^the moral 
powers of action with which man is endued — the 
Jbrebodings and apprehensions of the mind when 
under the influence of remorse — the disordered state 
of the moral world when contrasted with the syste- 
matical order of the material — the unequal distribution 
of rewards and punishments^ viewed in connection 
with the justice of God — ^the absurdity of admitting 
that the ihinking principle in man will he annihilated 
— and the blasphemous and absurd consequences which 
would follow if the idea of a future state of retribu- 
tion were rejected. 
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Perhaps tbere are some of liiese arguinents, taken 
singly^ that would be insufficient fully to estdblirii 
the truth of man's eternal ckstiny ; but when taken 
in combination with each other, they cany irresistible 
evidence to the mind of every unbiassed inquirer. 
They all reflect a mutual lustre on each other; they 
hang together in perfect harmony ; they are fully 
consistent with the most amiable and sublime con* 
ceptions we can form of the Deity ; they mre conge^ 
nial to the sentiments entertained by the wisest and 
best of men in every age ; they are connected with 
aU the improvements and discoveries in the moral 
and physical worlds ; and, like the radii of a drde^ 
they all ccmverge to the same point, and lead directly 
to the same conclusion. It appears next to impoe* 
sible, that such a mutual harmony, consistency, and 
dependence, could exist among a series of proposi^ 
tions that had no foundation in truth ; and, therefore^ 
they ought to be considered, when taken conjunctly^ 
88 having all the force of a morcd demanstratmu 
They rest on the same principles and process of 
reasoning from which we deduce the being of a God ; 
and I see no way of eluding their force, but by 
erasing from the mind every idea of a Supreme 
Intelligence. Hence, it has generally, I might say 
uniformly, be^i found, that all nations that have ac- 
knowledged the existence of a Divine Being, have 
likewise recognised the idea of a future state of re- 
tribution. These two fundamental propositbns are 
so intimately connected, and the latter is so essen- 
tially dependent on the former, that they must stand 
or fall together. And consequently, we find, that 
the man who obstinately rejects the doctrine of a 
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fttture state, either avows himself a dowmight atheist, 
dr acts predsdy in the same way ae a person would 
do, who believes that a supreme Moral Governor 
has no existence. 

But even the principles of ath^m itself, thou^ 
frequently embraced by vicious characters to allay 
their fears, are not sufficient to remove all appro- 
hensions in regard to a future existence. For, if 
the universe be the production merely of an eternal 
succession of causes and effects, produced by blind 
necessity impelling the atoms of matter through the 
voids of immensity— what should hinder, that amidst 
the infinite combinations arising from perpetual mo- 
tion, men should be created, destroyed, and again 
ushered into existence, with the same faculties, re- 
miniscences, perceptions and relations as in their 
former state of existence ? And, although thousands 
or millions of yews should intervene between such 
transformations, yet such periods might i^pear as 
short and imperceptible as the duration whidi passes 
while our fiK^ulties are absorbed in a sound reposel 
The idea of infinity, immensity, and an endless 
succession of changes, renders such a supposition 
not altogether impossible. But what a dreadfrd 
futurity might not the mind be lefk to picture to 
itself in such a case I If the movements of the 
universe were the production of chance, directed by 
no intelligent agency, we should incessantly be 
haunted with the most dreadful anticipations. We 
should see the images of death, annihilation, and 
reproduction advancing before us in the most terrific 
forms, and should find it impossible to determine on 
what foundation the hopes and the destiny o£ intellir 
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gences reposed* We should be uncertain whether 
mankind were doomed to perish irrecoverably, or, by 
the operation of some unknown cause or accident, to 
be reproduced, at some future period in duration, and 
devoted to endless torments. The comparative or- 
der and tranquillity which now subsist, or have sub- 
sisted for ages past, could afford us no ground of 
hope that such consequences would not take place : 
for all the revolutions of time to which we can look 
back, are but as a moment in the midst of infinite 
duration, and the whole earth but a point in the im- 
mensity of space. So that, during the lapse of in- 
finite ages, changes, revolutions and transformations 
might be effected, which might overwhelm all the 
intelligent beings that ever existed, in eternal misery. 
Hence it appears, that even atheism itself, with all 
its mass of contradictions and absurdities, cannot en- 
tirely shelter its abettors firom the terrors of an un- 
known futurity. 

I shall only remark farther, on this part of my 
subject, — that, although the arguments now adduced 
in support of the iromortaUty of man were less power- 
ful than they really are, they ought to make a deep 
impression on the mind of every reflecting person, 
and determine the line of conduct which he ought 
to pursue. If they were only probable — ^if they 
possessed no greater degree of weight than simply 
to overbalance the opposite argimients, still, it would 
be every man's interest to act on the supposition, 
that a fiiture world has a real existence. For in the 
ordinary affidrs of human life, and even in the sciences, 
our opinions and conduct are generally determined 
by a series of probabilities, and a concurrence of 
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reasons, which supply the want of more conclusive 
evidence on subjects which are not susceptible of 
strict demonstration. A merchant, when he pur- 
diases a certain commodity, has no demonstrative 
evidence that the sale of it shall ultimately turn to 
his advantage ; but, from a consideration of its price 
and quality, of the circumstances of trade, and of 
his immediate prospects, he determines on the pur- 
diase ; and, by acting on the ground of similar pro- 
babilities, he conducts his a&irs, so as to issue in 
his prosperity and success. A philosopher has no 
demanstraiive arguments to support the one h^ of 
the opinions he has formed, in relation to the phe- 
nomena of human society, and of the material world. 
His deductions respecting the causes of the winds, 
of thunder and lightning, of volcanic eruptions, of 
the nature of li^t, sound, electricity, galvanism, 
and other optrations in. the system of nature, are 
grounded on that species of reasoning which is y 
termed analogical^ and which, at best, amounts to 
nothing more than a high degree of probability. 
Notwithstanding, he feels no hesitation in prosecut- 
ing his experiments and researches, under the guid- 
ance of such reasoning, confident that it will ulti- 
mately lead him to the innermost recesses of the 
temple of truth; for we know, that, the most splen- 
did discoveries of modem times, have originated 
from inquiries and observations, conducted on the 
ground of analogical reasoning. — In like manner, in 
the important subject under consideration, we ought 
to be determined in our views and conduct, even 
by probabilities, although the arguments adduced 
should leave the question at issue in some measure 

g3 
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undct^nniBed. For, if an eternal woild has a real 
existence, we not only embrace an error in rejecting 
this idea, but, by acting in conformity with our erro- 
neous conceptions, run the risk of exposing ourselves 
to the most dreadful and i^palling consequences. 
Whoreas, if there be no future state, the belief of 
it, accompanied with a corresponding conduct, can 
produce no bod e&ct either upon our own minds or 
those of others. On the contrary, it would prove a 
pleasing illusiim during our passage through a worid 
qf physical and moral evil, and would revive the 
downcast spirit, when overwhelmed with the disiqp- 
pointments and sorrows which are unavoidable in our 
present condition* So that, even in this case, we 
might adopt the sentiment of an ancient philoso- 
pher,* and say,-r-If I am wrong in believing that 
the souls of men are immortal, I please myself in my 
mistake; nor while I Kve will I ever choose that this 
opinion, with which I am so much dehghted, should 
be wrested from me. But i^ at death, I am to be 
annihilated, as some minute {^ilosophers suppose, I 
am not afraid lest those wise men, when extinct too^ 
should laugh at my error. 

But, if the arguments we have brought forward^ 
amount, not <Nily to bare probability, but to moral 
eertainty, or, at least, to something nearly approxi- 
mating to moral demonstration — ^if the oj^site opin- 
ion involves a train of absurdities^ if it throws a 
dismal gloom over the destiny of man, and over the 
scenes of the universe, and if it robs the Almighty 
of the most glorious and distinguishing attributes of 

• Cicef^ 
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his nature— no words are suffici^it to express the 
folly and inconsistency of the man, by whatever title 
he may be distinguished^ who is determined to resist 
conviction, and who resolutely acts, as if the idea 
of a future world were a mere chimera. To pass 
through life with indifference and unconcern, to 
overlook the solemn scenes of the invisible world, 
and to brave the terrors of the Almighty, which may 
be displayed in that state — ^in the fsice of such power* 
iul arguments, as even reason can produce — is not 
only contrary to every prudential principle of con- 
duct, but the height of infatuation and madness, 
Sudi persons must be left to be aroused to consi- 
deration, by the awful conviction which will flash 
upon their minds, when they are transported to that 
eternal state which they now disregard, and find 
themselves placed at the bar of an Almighty and 
impartial Judge* 

Among the considerations whidi have been ad* 
duced to prove the immortality of man, I have taken 
no notice of an argument, which is almost exclu- 
sively dwelt upon by smne writers; namely, that 
which is founded on the immateriqUty g£ the hiunan 
souL I have declined entering upon any illustra- 
tions of this topic, — 1. Because tiie proof of the 
soul's immateriality involves a variety of abstract 
n^etaphysical discussions, and requires repHes to va^ 
rious objections which have been raised against ii;, 
which would tend only to perplex readers endowed 
with plain common sense. 2. Because the doctrine 
of the immateriaUty of the thinking principle, how- 
ever clearly it may be proved, can add nothing to 
the weight of the consideraticms already brought 
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forward ; nor, when considered by itself, can it afford 
any conclusive argument in favour of the soul's im- 
mortality. It simply leads to this conclusion, — 
that, since the soul is an uncompounded substance, 
it cannot perish by a decomposition of its parts ; and 
consequently may exist, in a separate state, in the 
fiill exercise of its powers, after its corporeal tene- 
ment is dissolved. But its immortality cannot ne- 
cessarily be inferred from its natural capacity of ex- 
isting in a state of separation from die body ; for that 
Being who created it may, if he pleases, reduce it to 
annihilation, since all the works of God, whether ma- 
terial or immaterial, depend wholly on that power by 
which they were originally brought into existence. 
Its immortality depends solely on the will of its Crea- 
tor, without whose sustaining energy the whole crea- 
tion would sink into its original nothing. If it could 
be proved, that God will employ his power to anni- 
hilate the soul, in vain should we attempt to demon- 
strate that it is naturally immortal. But whether 
God wills that the soul should be destroyed at death, 
is a very different question from that which relates to 
its nature as an immaterial substance. The whole 
train of argument illustrated in the preceding page% 
afiB)rd8, I pesume, -satisfactory evidence, that the 
Creator will never annihilate the human soul, but 
has destined it to remain in the vigorous exercise of 
its noble faculties to all eternity. 

Hence it follows, that it is a matter of trivial im- 
portance, when considering the arguments whidi 
prove our immortal destiny, whether we view the 
soul as a material^ or as an immaterial substance. 
Suppose I were to yield to the scqitic^ for a mo- 
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roent, the position, ** that the soul is a materi^d sub- 
stance, and cannot exist but in connection with a 
material frame," what would he gain by the conces- 
sion? It would not subtract a single atom from 
the weight of evidence which has already been 
brought forward to prove the immortality of man. 
For, if we can prove that God has willed the im- 
mortality of the soul, and, consequently, has deter- 
mined to interpose his almighty power, in order to 
support its faculties throughout an eternal existence, 
in vain shall he have proved that it is not immortal 
in its nature. He who created the human soul, and 
endued it with so many noble faculties, can con- 
tinue its existence, through an unlimited extent of 
duration, in a thousand modes incomprehensible to 
us. If a material system of organical powers be 
necessary for the exercise of its energies, he can 
either clothe it with a fine ethereal vehicle, at the 
moment its present tenement is dissolved, or con- 
nect it, in another r^on of the universe, with a cor- 
poreal frame of more exquisite workmanship, ana- 
logous to that which it now animates. For any 
thing we know to the contrary, there may be some 
fine material system, with which it is essentially con- 
nected, and which goes ofi^with it at death, and serves 
as a medium through which it may hold a direct 
communication with the visible universe. Even al- 
though its consciousness of existence were to be sus- 
pended for thousands of years, its Creator can after- 
wards invest it with a new organical frame, suited to 
the expansive sphere of action to which it is destined; 
and the intervening period of its repose may be made 
to appear no longer than the lapse of a few moments. 
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In fihfxttf if God has sustained the BMterial nniTene 
hitherto, and will, in aU probability, continne it for 
ever in exbtenoe, so that not a single atom now ex- 
isting shall at any future period be annihilated — 
the same Power and Intelligence can, with equal 
ease, support the thinking principle in man, what- 
oyer may be its nature or substance^ and however 
varied the transformations through which it may pass. 
If the Creator is both able and willing to perpetuate 
the existence of the raticmal spirit through an end- 
less duration, and if his wisdom, benevcJence, and 
rectitude, require that this object should be accom- 
plished, all difficulties arising from its nature or the 
mode of its subsistence, musi at once evanish. The 
{Mreceding arguments in support of a future state, are, 
therefore, equally conclusive, whether we consider 
the soul as a pure immaterial substance, or as only 
a peculiar modification of matter ; so that the sceptic 
who adopts the absurd idea of the materislity of 
mind, cannot, even on this ground, invalidate the 
truth of man's eternal destination. 



CHAPTER 11. 

PROOFS OF A FUTURE STATE FROM DIVINE 

REVELATION. 

The evidences of a future state, which we have 
endeavoured, in the preceding pages, to investigate 
on the principles of human reason, are amply con- 
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iimed and illostrated in the Revelation contained in 
tl^ Sacred Scriptures. It is one of the distingui^* 
ing diaracteristics of that revelation, that, in every 
important point, it harmoniaes with the deductions 
<£ sound reason, and the principles of common sense* 
This was naturally to be presumed ; since God is 
the author both of the reasoning &culty, and of the 
dedarations contained in the volume of inspiration ; 
and this consideration forms a strong presumptive 
argument in support of the Divine authority of the 
Scriptures, and should excite us to receive, with 
cordial veneration and esteem, a revelation which 
confirms the law of nature, acid is congenial to the 
sentiments of the wisest and the best of mankind in 
all ages* If any serious inquirer, who had enter- 
tained doubts on this subject, has been led to a con- 
viction of the reality of his immortal destiny, by such 
arguments as the preceding, he will naturally resort 
to the Saored Records for more full information on 
this important point ; and I should have no fear ot 
any one remaining long an enemy of Revelation, 
when once a powerful conviction of a future state 
has been deeply impressed on his mind. If a man is 
fully convinced that he is standing every moment on 
the verge of an eternal state, he cannot but feel an- 
xious to acquire the most correct information that 
can be obtained respecting that worid which is to 
constitute his everlasting abode; and if he is al- 
together careless and insensible in this respect, it is 
quite dear, that be has no thorough conviction of the 
realities of a life to come. 

The Christian Revelation has ^^ brought life and 
knmortality to light," not so much on account of the 
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express assurance it gives of the reality of a future 
world, but chiefly, as it dearly exhibits the nature 
and the employments of that state, its endless dura- 
tion, the ground on which we can expect happiness 
in it, and the dispositions and virtues which qualify 
us for relishing its exercises and enjo3dng its felici- 
ties ; and particularly, as it opens to our view the 
glorious scene of a ** resurrection from the dead^^ and 
the re-union of soul and body in the mansions of bliss. 

In illustrating this topic, it would be quite unne- 
cessary to enter into any lengthened details* When 
the Divine authority of the Scriptures is recognised, 
a single proposition or assertion, when it is clear and 
express, is sufficient to determine the reality of any 
fact, or the truth of any doctrine ; and, therefore, I 
shall do little more than bring forward a few pas- 
sages bearing on the point under consideration, and 
intersperse some occasional remarks. As some have 
called in question the position, ^^ that the doctrine of 
a future state was known to the Jews,'' I shall, in 
the first place, brmg forward a few passages and con- 
siderations to show that the doctrine of immortality 
was recognised under the Jewish as well as under 
the Christian di^ensation. 

As the belief of a future state lies at the very 
foundation of religion, it is impossible to suppose, 
that a people whom the Almighty had chosen to be 
his worshippers, and the depositories of his revealed 
will, should have remained ignorant of this interest- 
ing and fundamental truth, and have had their views 
confined solely to the fleeting scenes of the present 
world. *^ Faith,'' says Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Hebrews, ^^ is the confident expectation of things 
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hoped for, and the conviction of things not seen.''* 
It includes a belief in the existence of God, and of 
the rewards of a life to come ; for, says the same 
apostle, ^^ He that cometh to God must beUeve that 
he is, and that he is the rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek him." Having stated these principles, 
he proceeds to show, that the ancient patriarchs 
were animated in all their services by their convic- 
tion of the realities of a future and invisible world* 
With respect to Abraham, he informs us, that ^^ he 
expected a city which had foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God." He obtained no such city in 
the earthly Canaan ; and therefore we must neces- 
sarily suppose, that his views were directed to man- 
sions of perpetuity beyond the confines of the pre- 
sent world. With respect to Moses, he says, that 
under all his persecutions and afflictions, ^' he en- 
dured as seeing Him who is invisible ; for he had a 
respect to the recompense of reward." That reward 
did not consist in temporal grandeur, otherwise, he 
might have enjoyed it in much more splendour and 
security in Egypt, as tne son of Pharaoh's daughter ; 
nor did it consist in the possession of Canaan, for he 
was not permitted to enter into that goodly land. 
It must, therefore, have been the celestial inheri- 
tance to which the eye of his faith looked forward, 
as the Qibject of his joyful anticipation. With re- 
gard to all the other patriarchs whose names stand 
high on the records of the Old Testament Church, 
he declares, that ^'they confessed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims on earth," that ^' they declared 

• Doddridge's translation of Heb. zi. 1. 
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plainly that diey sought a better country^ that is, aa 
heavenly ;" and that those who ^^ were tortured'' to 
induce them to renounce their religion, endured their 
sufferings with invincible fortitude, ^^ not accepting 
deliverance " when it was offered them, ^^ tluit they 
miffht obtain a better restarection.'* 

In accordance with these declarations, the pro^ 
phets, in many parts of their writings, speak deci- 
sively of their expectations of a future life, and of 
the consolation the prospect of it affi>rded them, un^- 
der their sufferings. ^^ As for me," says the Psafan- 
iet, ^^ I shall behold thy face in righteousness ; I shall 
be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness.'' ^^My 
fiesh shall rest in hope; for thou wilt not leave my 
soul in the graye. Thou wik show me the path of 
Ufe : in thy presence is fulness of joy; at thy r^bt 
hand are pleasures for evermore*" ^^ Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow g£ deaths 
I will fear no evil ; for thou art with me. Surely 
goodness and mercy will follow me all the days of 
my life, and I shall dwell in the home of the Lord 
for ever J* ^^ God will redeem my soul from the 
grave ; for he will receive me." " Whom have I 
in heaven but thee ? and there is none upon earth 
that I desire besides thee. Thou wilt guide me widi 
thy counsel, and afterward receive me to glory. My 
flesh and my heart shall fail ; but God is the strength 
of my heart and my portion for cwr." — Nothing can 
be more dear and express than sudi declarations* 
If the Psalmist had no beUef in a future state, and 
no hopes of enjoying its felicities, after the termina- 
tion of his earthly pilgrimage, his language is abso- 
lutely without meanieg. What rational interpreta- 
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tion can be given to the expressions of ^^ dwelling 
in the house of God for ever,** after his days on earth 
are numbered — of *^ Jehovah being his everlasting 
portion/' after his heart had ceased to beat — and of 
his being ** redeemed from the grave," and put in 
possession of " ftilness of joy " and ** everlasting 
pleasures/' — if his views were confined to the nar- 
row limits of time, and the boundaries of the earthly 
Canaan? Such expressions would be a species of 
bombast and hyperbole, altogether inconsistent with 
the dignity and veracity of an inspired writer. 

Job, that illustrious example of patience under 
affliction, consoled his spirit in th^ midst of adversity 
by the hopes he entertained of a blessed immortality. 
** I know," says he, ** that my Redeemer liveth, and 
that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth : 
and, after I shall awake, though this body shall be 
destroyed, yet out of my flesh shall I see God." — 
In various other passages of the prophets, not only 
a future state, but a resurrection from the grave and 
the solemnities of a day of judgment, are plainly in- 
timated. ^ Thy dead men shall live, together with 
my dead body shall they arise. Awake and sing, ye 
that dwell in dust ; for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, 
and the earth shall east out the dead." ^^ Rejoice, 
O young man, in thy youth, and walk in the ways of 
thy heart, and in the sight of thine eyes : but know 
thou, that for all these things God will bring thee 
into judgment." ** For God shall bring every work 
into judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil." ** Many of them that 
deep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting 
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contempt. And they that be wise shall shine at the 
brightness of the firmament ; and they that turn many 
to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever." 

One reason, among others, why the doctrine of a 
future state is not frequently adverted to, and treated 
in detail, in the writings of the Old Testament, un- 
doubtedly is, that it was a truth so well understood, 
so generally recognised, and so essential to the very 
idea of religion, that it would have been superfluous 
to have dwelt upon it in detail, or to have brought 
it forward as a new discovery. — This doctrine is im- 
plied in the phraseology of the Old Testament, in 
many cases where there is no direct reference to a 
future world, as in such passages as the following : 
^^ I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob :'' Exod. 
iii 6. Our Saviour has taught us to consider this 
and similar passages as embodying the doctrine of a 
future life. ** For God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living.'* If the holy patriarchs whose 
names are here commemorated with so much honour, 
were reduced to the condition of the dods of the val- 
ley, and if their intellectual part were not in existence, 
Jehovah would never own the high relation of a God 
to those whom he has finally abandoned, and su£Perect 
to 9ink into non-existence. Consequently, Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob were living and intelligent beings, 
in another state, when this declaration was made to 
Moses at the burning bush. — The phrase, ** He was 
gathered to his people," implies a similar sentiment. 
In Gen. xxv. it is said, ^^ Abraham gave up the ghost, 
and was gathered to his people" This expression is 
not to be viewed as importing that he was buried with 
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his fathers ; for the &ther8 of Abraham were buried 
several hundreds of miles £rom the cave of Machpelah, 
in which Abraham's mortal remains were deposited, 
— some of them in the land of Chaldea, and some of 
them in the country of Mesopotamia, which lay at a 
considerable distance £rom the land of Canaan. The 
true meaning must therefore be, that he was ^^ ga- 
thered" to the assembly of the righteous, to the 
blessed society of those congenial spirits, eminent for 
their piety, who had passed before him into the in- 
visible world. Hence, says the Psalmist, ^^ Gather 
not my soul with sinners." Hence, says Job, when 
describing the miseries of the wicked, ^^ The rich man 
shall lie doWn" in the grave, ^^ but he shall not be 
gathered ^^ and the prophet, when personating the 
Messiah, declares, ^' Though Israel be not gathered^ 
yet shall I be glorious in the eyes of Jehovah." 

These remarks may suffice to show, that the doc- 
trine of a future state was known, and generally 
recognised, by the venerable patriarchs and other 
illustrious characters that flourished under the Jewish 
dispensation. 

That this doctrine is exhibited in the clearest light 
in the Christian Revelation, has never been disputed, 
by any dass of religionists, nor even by infidels them- 
selves. In this revelation, however, the doctrine of 
immortality is not attempted to be proved by any la- 
boured arguments, or supernatural evidences, nor is 
it brought forward as a new discovery. It is evidently 
taken for granted, and incidentally interwoven through 
all the discourses of our Saviour and his apostles, as 
a truth which lies at the foundation of religion, and 
which never ought for a moment to be called in ques- 
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tioQ. — In diucidating tins topic^ it will be quite suffix 
dent simply to quote a few passages firom the New 
Testament writers. 

Paul, when looking forward to the dissolution dT 
bis mortal firame, declares, in his own name, and in 
the name of all Christians, — *^ Our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh out for us a fiur 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory; while 
we aim not at the things which are visible, but at 
those which are invisible : for the things which are 
"visible are temporary, but those which are invisible 
are eternal. For we know, that, if this earthly 
house of our tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens." When the time of his de- 
parture from the body was at hand, he declared, *^ I 
have fought the good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith : henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which the righteous 
Judge shall give me at that day ; and not to me only, 
but to all them that love his i^pearing." The 
apostle Peter declares, that believers ^^ are regener- 
ated to the Uvely hope of an inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in hea- 
ven for them." " When the chief Shepherd shall 
appear, we shall receive a crown of glory, which fadeth 
not away." Our Saviour declares, in reference to his 
servants, ^^ I give unto them eternal Kfe^ and they 
shall never perish." ^^ In my Father's house are 
many mansions : if it were not so, I would have t(dd 
you. I go to prepare a place for you. And I will 
come again, and receive you to myself, that where I 
am there you may be also." And again, '^ Many 
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shtSl come from the east and from the west, and shall 
sit down wkh Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of heaven." ^^ Then shall the righteous 
Inline forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father." 
While these and similar passages clearly demon* 
strate the certainty of an eternal world, and the 
future happiness of the righteous — ^the apostles and 
evangelists are equally expUdt in asserting the future 
misery of the wicked. ** The unrighteous shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God," but ^^ shall go away 
into ev^lasting punishment." ** The Lord Jesus 
shall be revealed from heaven, with his mighty an- 
gels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that 
know not God, and who obey not the gospel : who 
shall be punished with everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his 
power." " At the end of the world, the angeb 
shall come forth and sever the wicked from among 
the just, and shall cast them into a frimace of fire, 
where shall be weeping and gnashing of teedu" 
^^ The fearful, and unbelieving, and murderers, and 
whoremongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all 
Uars, shall have their part in the lake which bumeth 
with fire and brimstone. There shall in nowise 
enter into the heavenly Jerusalem any thing that 
defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or 
maketh a lie." 

The way by which happiness in the friture world 
may be obtained, is also clearly exhibited. *^ Eternal 
Hfe is the gift of God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord." ** For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that ^whosoever be- 
Heveth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
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life." " This is the record, that God hath given 
to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son." ^^ The 
God of all grace hath called us unto his eternal 
glory by Christ Jesus." — The dispositions of those 
on whom this happiness will be conferred, and the 
train of action which prepares us for the enjoyment 
of eternal bliss, are likewise distinctly described 
^* Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 
He that soweth to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap 
corruption : but he that soweth to the Spirit, shall ^ 
the Spirit reap life everlasting." " To them who, 
by patient continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, 
honour, and immortality, God will recompense eter- 
nal life." " The pure in heart shall see God." 
" He that doth the will of God abideth for ewr." 
** Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in the 
temple of my God, and he shall go no more out." 
^^ Blessed are they that do his commandments, that 
they might have a right to the tree of life, and may 
enter through the gates into the city." 

The nature of the heavenly felicity, and the em- 
ployments of the future world, are likewise inciden- 
tally stated and illustrated. The foundation of hap- 
piness in that state is declared to consist in perfect 
freedom from moral impurity, and in the attainment 
of moral perfection. " No one who worketh abo- 
mination can enter the gates of the New Jerusalem." 
" Christ Jesus gave himself for the church, that he 
might sanctify and cleanse it, and that he might pre- 
sent it to himself a glorious church, holy, and with- 
out blembh." The honour which awaits the faithful, 
in the heavenly world, is designated **a crown of 
rifflUeousness,*' The inheritance to which they are 
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destined is declared to be ^* undefiled " with moral 
pollution ; and it is *^ an inheritance among them that 
are scmctifijedy " When Christ, who is our life, 
shall appear," says the apostle John, ^^ toe ihaU be 
like him" adorned with aU the beauties of holiness 
which he displayed on earth as our pattern and ex- 
emplar. — The employments of that world are repre- 
sented as consisting in adoration of the Creator of 
the universe, in the celebration of his praises, in the 
contemplation of his works, and in those active ser- 
vices, flowing from the purest love, which have a 
tendency to promote the harmony and felicity of the 
intelligent creation. ^^ I beheld," said John, when 
a vision of the future world was presented to his 
view, ^^ and, lo, a great multitude, which no man 
coidd number, of all nations, and kindreds, and peo- 
ple, and tongues, stood before the throne, clothed 
in white robes, crying with a loud voice. Salvation 
to our God that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb. • Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and 
thanksgiving, and honour, and power, be ascribed to 
our God for ever and ever." That the contempla- 
tion of the works of God is one leading part of the 
exercises of the heavenly inhabitants, appears, from 
the scene presented to the same apostle, in another 
vision, where the celestial choir are represented as 
falling down before Him that sat on the throne, and 
saying, " Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive 
glory, and honour, and power ; for thou hast created 
all things, and for thy pleasure they are, and were 
created." Such sublime adorations and ascriptions 
of praise, are the natural results of their profound 
investigations of the wonderful works of God. In 

H 
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accordance with the exercises of these holy intelli- 
gences, another chorus of the celestial inhabitants is 
exhibited as singing the song of Moses the servant 
of God, and the song of the Lamb, saying, ^^ Great 
and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty, 
just and true are thy ways thou King of saints." 

The resurrection of the body to an immortal life, 
is also declared, in the plainest and most diedsive 
language. This is one of the peculiar discoveries 
of Revelation ; for, although the ancient sages of the 
Heathen world generally admitted the immortality 
of the soul, they seem never to have formed the 
most distant conception, that the bodies of men, after 
putrifying in the grave, would ever be reanimated ; 
and hence, when Paul declared this doctrme to the 
Athenian philosophers, he was pronounced to be a 
babbler. This sublime and consoling truth, how- 
ever, is put beyond all doubt by our Saviour and hts 
apostles. — "The hour is coming," says Jesus, "when 
all that are in the graves shall hear the voice ot the 
Son of God, and shall come forth : they that have 
dmie good to the resurrection of life ; and th^y tlu^ 
have done evil, to the resurrection of condemnation." 
" I am the resurrection and the life : he that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
Hve." ** Why should it be thought a thing incre- 
dible that God should raise the dead ?" " We look 
for the Saviour, who shall change our vile body, 
that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body, 
according to the energy l^ which he is able even to 
subdue all things to himsel£" " We shaU all be 
changed, in a moment, in the twioklng of an eye, 
at the last trump ; for the trumpet diall sound, and 
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tlie dead dM be raiaed incorruptible, and we shall [/ 
be cfaaa^ed." — The nature dT this change, and the 
qualities of the resurrection-body, are likewise par- 
ticularly described by Paul in the fifteenth chapter of 
the First £^tle to the Corinthians, ^^ It is sown," 
or committed to the grave, ^^ in corruption ; it is 
raised in incorruption^*^ — Pliable no more to decay, 
disease and death, but immortal as its Creator. — 
** It is raised in Power "—endued with strength and 
vigour incapable of being weakened or exhsnisted, 
and fitted to accompany the mind in its most vigorous 
activities.-^^^ It is raised in glory " — destined to 
flourish in immortal youth and beauty, and arrayed 
in a splendour similar to that which appeared on the 
body c^ Christ wh«n ^^ his face did shine as the jauu, 
Mid his raiment became white and gUstering/' — ^^ It 
is raised a spiritual body " — refined to the highest 
pitch of which matter is susceptible, capable of the 
most vigorous exertions and of the swiftest move- 
ments, endued with organs of perception of a more 
exquiate and sublime nature than those with which 
it is now furnished, and fitted to act as a suitable ^ 
vehicle &}i the soul in all its celestial services and 
sublime investigations. 

Sudi is a brief summary of the disclosures which 
the Christian Revelation has made respecting the 
etenud destiny of mankind — a subject of infinite im- 
portance to every rational being — a subject of in- 
e&hh anblimity and grandeur, which throws into 
the shade the most important transacticms, and the 
most slendid pageantry, of this sublunary scene — a 
subject which should be interwoven with all our plans, 
pursuits^ and social intercourses, and which ought 
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never for a moment to be banished from our thoughts* 
— I shall, therefore, conclude this department crif mjr 
subject with a remark or two 

On the practical mfhunce which the doctrine of a 
future state ought to have upon out affections and 
conduct. 

When we look around us on the busy scene of 
human life, and especially when we contemplate the 
bustle and pageantry which appear in a populous 
city, we can scarcely help concluding, that the great 
majority of human beings that pass in review before 
us, are acting as if the present world were their 
everlasting abode, and as if they had no relation to 
an invisible state of existence. To indulge in aext' 
sual gratificatidns, to acquire power, wealth and fame, 
to gratify vanity, ambition and pride, to amuse them- 
selves with pictures of fancy, with fantastic exhibi- 
tions, theatrical scenes and vain shows, and to en- 
deavour to banbh every thought of death and eter- 
nity &om the mind, appear to be in their view the 
great and ultimate ends of existence. This is the 
case, not merely of those who openly avow them^- 
selves ^^ men of the world, '' and call in question the 
reality of a future existence ; but also of thousands 
who regularly frequent our worshipping assemblies, 
and profess their belief in the realities of an eternal 
state. They listen to the doctrines of eternal life, 
and of future punishment, without attempting to 
question either their reaUty or their importance, but 
as soon as they retire from ^^ the place of the holy, " 
and mingle in the social circle, and the bustle of 
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business, every impression of invisible realities evan- 
ishes firom their minds, as if it had been merely a 
dream or a vision of the night To cultivate the 
intellectual faculties, to aspire after moral excellence, 
to devote the active powers to the glory of the 
Creator, and the benefit of mankind — ^to live as 
strangers and pilgrims upon earth, to consider the 
glories of this world as a transient scene that will 
soon pass away, and to keep the eye constantly^ed 
on the realities of an immortal life — are charac- 
teristics of only a comparatively small number of in- 
dividuals scattered amidst the swarming population 
around us, who are frequently regarded by their 
fellows as a mean-spirited and ignoble race of beings. 
Though death is making daily havoc around them, 
though their friends and relatives are, year after 
year, dropping into the grave, though poets and 
orators, princes and philosophers, statesmen and 
stage-players, are continually disappearing from the 
living world — ^though sickness and disease are raging 
around, and laying their victims of every age pros- 
trate in the dust, and though they frequency walk 
over the solemn recesses of the burying ground, and 
tread upon the ashes of ^^ the mighty man, and the 
man of war, the judge and the ancient, the cunning 
artificer, and the eloquent orator, " — ^yet they pro- 
secute the path of dissipation and vanity with as 
much keenness and resolution, as if every thing 
around them were unchangeable, and as if their pre- 
sent enjoyments were to last for ever. 

If this representation be founded on fact, we may 
assuredly conclude, that the great bulk of mankind 
have no fixed belief of the reality of a friture world. 
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Mid that more than the one half of those who pro&st 
an attachment to religion, are as little influenced in 
their general conduct by this solemn consideration^ 
as if it were a matter of mere fancy or rf '* doubtful 
disputation." It is somewhat strange, and even para« 
doxical, that, amidst the never-ceasing changes which 
are taking place among the living beings around us, 
men should so seldom look beyond the grave to 
which they are all advancing, and so seldom make 
inquiries into the certainty and the nature of that 
state into which the tide of time has carried all the 
former generations of mankind. If a young man 
were made fully assured that, at the end of two years, 
he should obtain the sovereignty of a fertile island 
in the Indian ocean, where he should enjoy every 
earthly pleasure his heart could desire, — his soul 
would naturally bound at the prospect, he would 
search his maps to ascertain the precise position of 
his future residence, he would make inquiries re- 
specting it at those travellers who had either visited 
the spot or passed near its confines, he would peruse 
with avidity the descriptions which geographers have 
given of its natural scenery, its soil and climate, its 
productions and inhabitants ; and, before his depar-> 
ture, he would be careful to provide every thing that 
might be requisite for his future enjojrment. If a 
person, when setting out on a journey which he was 
obliged to undertake, were informed that his road lay 
through a dangerous territory, where he should be 
exposed, on the one hand, to the risk of falling head- 
long into unfathomable gulphs, and, on the other, 
to the attacks of merciless savages, — he would walk 
with caution, he would look around him at every step, 
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and he would welcome with gratitude any friendly 
guide that would direct his st^s to the place <^ his 
destination. But, in relation to a future and invisible 
woirld, there exist, in the minds of the bulk of man- 
kind, a most unaccountaUe 2^athy and indifierence ; 
and not only an indi&rence, but, in many instances, 
a determined resc^ution not to listen to any thing 
that may be said respecting it. To broach the sub- 
ject of immortality, in certain convivial circles, would 
be considered as approaching to an insult ; and the 
person who had the hardihood to do so, would be 
regarded as a rude sanctimonious intruder. How 
unaccountably foolish and preposterous is such a con- 
duct ! especially when we consider, that those very 
persons who seem to be entirely regardless whether 
they shsdl sink into the gulph of annihilation, or into 
the regions of endless perdition, will pass whole 
days and nights in chagrin and despair for the loss of 
some employment, for a slight affront, or for some 
imaginary reflection on their reputation and honour ! 
Were it necessary to bring forward additional 
proofs that the greater part of mankind have no be- 
lief in a future state, or, which amounts nearly to 
the same thing, that it has no influence whatever on 
the general tenor of their thoughts and actions — 
the prominent features of their conduct afford abun- 
dant evidence of this melancholy truth. Would a 
man, who firmly believes that he is destined to an 
everlasting state, pass fifiiy or sixty years of his life 
without spending one serious thought about that 
unknown futurity into which he is soon to enter, or 
making the least inquiry respecting its nature and 
employments? Would he toil from morning to 
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nighty with incessant care, to lay up a few fleetiD|r 
treasures, and never spend a single hour in consider- 
ing what preparations are requisite for an endless 
existence? Would he spurn at that book which 
has unveUed the glories and the terrors of eternity, 
and "brought life and immortality to light?'' Would 
he sneer at the person who is inquiring the way to 
a blessed immortality, and count him as an enemy 
when he wished to direct his attention to the con- 
cerns of an unsien world ? Can that man be sup- 
posed to believe that a crown of glory awaits him in 
the heavens, whose whole soul is absorbed in the 
pursuits of ambition, and who tramples on every 
principle of truth and justice, in order to gain pos- 
session of a post of opulence and honour ? Can 
those parents believe that in heaven there is ^^ a 
treasure which fadeth not," while they teach their 
children to conclude, that the acquisition ois, fortune^ 
and the favour of the great, are the grand objects 
to which they should aspire ? Can that old hoary- 
headed votary of pleasure consider himself as stand- 
ing on the verge of an eternal world, who still in- 
dulges himself in all the fashionable follies and fri- 
volities of the age, and never casts an eye beyond 
the precincts of the grave ? Can that hard-hearted 
worldling, who shuts his ears at the cry of the poor 
and needy, and who grasps his treasures with eager- 
ness even amidst the agonies of dissolution, believe 
that ** a recompense of reward" awaits the benevo- 
lent " at the resurrection of the just ?" Can that 
man be impressed with the solemnities of the eternal 
world, who, the moment after he has committed jthe 
remains of a relative to the grave, violates every 
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humane and friendly feeling, and, for the sake of a 
few paltry pounds or shillings, deprives the widow 
and the orphan of every earthly enjoyment ? Can 
that courtly sycophant, who is continually hunting 
after places and pensions, fawning upon his superiors, 
and whose whole life is a continued course of trea- 
chery, adulation, and falsehood — believe that ^^ all 
liars shall have their portion in the lake that buraeth 
with fire and brimstone?" Can that thoughtless 
debauchee believe that future punishment awaits the 
workers of iniquity, who runs from one scene of dis- 
sipation to another, who wastes his time in folly and 
extravagance, and whose life is but one continued 
crime ? Or can we even suppose that that clergy- 
man, who is unremittingly aspiring after preferment, 
who is mercilessly fleecing his flock, yet neglecting 
their instruction, and engaged in incessant litigations 
about some paltry tithes, seriously believes, that the 
treasures of this worid are unworthy to be compared 
with that ^^ exceeding great and eternal weight of 
glory which is about to be revealed'' in the life to 
come? Such conduct plainly indicates, whatever 
professions certain descriptions of these characters 
may make, that the solemn realities of the eternal 
world have no more practical influence on their minds 
than if they regarded them as unsubstantial phantoms 
or as idle dreams. 

The doctrine of a future state is not a mere spe- 
culative proposition, to serve as a subject of meta- 
physical investigation, or to be admitted merely to 
complete a system of philosophical or theological be- 
lief. It is a truth of the highest practical impor- 
Umce^ which ought to be interwoven with the whole 
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train of ouf thoughts and actions^ Yet how many 
toe there, even of those who bear the Christian 
name, who are incessantly engaged in hpisterous 
disputes respecting the nature o£ faiths who have 
never felt the influence of that faith which is ^^ the 
confident expectation of things hoped for, and the 
conviction of things which are not seen,'' and which 
realizes to the mind, as if actually present, the glories 
of the invisible world ! If we really believe iht 
doctrine of immortality, it will manifest itself in our 
thoughts, affections, and pursuits. It tcill lead ne 
to form a just estimate of the value of all earthly m-> 
joyments. For, in the light of eternity, dl the 
secular pursuits in whidi men now engine, appear 
but as vanity, and all the dazzling objects which 
fascinate their eyes, as fleeting shadows. A reaUz*- 
ing view of an eternal state dissipates the illusion 
which the eye of sense throws over the pageantry 
and the splendours of this world, and toadies us that 
all is transitory and fading, and that our most ex'- 
quisite earthly enjoyments will ere long be snatched 
from our embrace. For, not a single mark of our 
sublunary honours, not a single farthing of our 
boasted treasures, not a single trace of our splendid 
■possessions, nor a single line of the beauty of our 
persons, can be carried along with us to the regions 
beyond the grave. It will stimulate us to set our 
affections on things above, and to indulge in heavenly 
contemplations. " Where our treasure is, there 
will our hearts be also." Rising superior to th« 
delights of sense, and to the narrow boundaries of 
time, we will expatiate at large in those boundless 
regions which eye hath not seen, and contemplate, 
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in the light of reason and of revelation^ those scenes 
of felicity and grandeur, which wiU burst upon the 
disembodied spirit when it has dropped its earthly 
tabernacle in the dust. Like Seneca, when he con* 
templated, in imaginaticm, the magnitude and beauty 
of the orbs of heaven, we will look down, with a 
noble indifference, on the earth as a scarcely distin- 
guishable atom, and say, ^' Is it to this little spot 
that the great designs and vast desires of men are 
omfined ? Is it for this there is such disturbance 
of nations, so much carnage, and so many ruinous 
wars ? O folly of deceived men ! to imagine great 
kingdoms in the compass of an atom, to raise armies 
to divide a pomt of earth' with their swords ! It is 
just as if the ants should divide their mole-hills into 
provinces, and conceive a field to be several king- 
doms, and fiercely contend to enlarge their borders, 
and celebrate a triumph in gaining a foot of earth, 
as a new province to their empire." In the light 
of heaven all sublunary glories fiEule away, and the 
mind is refined and ennobled, when, with the eye of 
faith, it penetrates within the veil, and descries the 
splendours of the heaven of heavens. 

Again, if we believe the doctrine of immortality, 
we will be careful to avoid those sins which would 
expose us to misery in the future world, and to cul- 
tivate those dispositions and virtues which will pre- 
pare us for the enjoym^it of eternal felicity. Be- 
tween virtue and vice, sin and holiness, there is an 
essential and eternal distinction; and this distinction 
will be fully and visibly displayed in the eternal 
world. He whose life is a continued scene of vicious 
indulgence, and who has devoted himself to ^^ work 
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aU manner of andeanness with greediness," beeomes, 
by such habits, ^^ a vessel of wrath ^fitted Jar degtruc* 
tion;" and, from the very constitution of things, 
there is ho possibility of eso^ing misery in the fu«> 
ture state, if his existence be prolonged. Whereas, 
he who is devoted to the practice of holiness, who 
loves his Creator with supreme affection, and his 
neighbour as himself, who adds to his faith ^ virtue^ 
knowledge, temperance, patience, brotherly-kindness, 
and charity," is, by such graces, rendered fit for ever* 
lasting communion with the Father of spirits, and 
fi)r delightful association with all the holy intelli- 
gences that people his immense empire. Again, 
the belief of a future world should excite us to the 
exercise of contentment, and reconcile our minds to 
whatever privations or afflictions Providence may 
allot to us in the present world. ^^ For the suffer- 
ings of the present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory which is to be revealed." If 
we believe that the whole train of circumstances con- 
nected with our present lot is arranged by Infinite 
Wisdom and Benevolence, every thing that befalls 
us here must have a certain bearing on the future 
world, and have a tendency to prepare us for engag- 
ing in its exercises and for relishing its enjoyments. 
In short, if we recognise the idea of an immortal life, 
we will endeavour to acquire clear and comprehensive 
views of its nature, its pleasures, and its employments. 
We will not rest satisfied with vague and confused 
conceptions of celestial bliss ; but will endeavour to 
form as precise and definite ideas on this subject as 
the circumstances of our sublunary station will per-^ 
mit. We will search the Oracles of Divine Reve- 
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lation, and the discoveries of science, and endeavour 
to deduce from both the sublimest conceptions we 
can form of the glories of that ^^ inheritance which 
is incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away, 
which is reserved in heaven for the faithful." 

In a word, if our minds are as deeply impressed 
with this subject as its importance demands, we shall 
experience feelings similar to those which affected 
the mind of Hieronymus when he contemplated the 
dissolution of the world, and the solemnities of the 
last judgment. ^^ Whether I eat or drink, or in 
whatever other action or employment I am engaged, 
that solemn voice always seems to sound in my ears, 
^ Arise ye dead, and come to judgment I' As often 
as I think of the day of judgment, my heart quakes, 
and my whole frame trembles. If I am to indulge 
in any of the pleasures of the present life, I am re- 
solved to do it in such a way, that the solemn reali- 
ties of the future judgment may never be banished 
from my recollection."* 

— ' 1 _...^ M^ I- ■■ ^ II -T r 

* Sive comedam, sive bibam, sive aliquid aliud faciam, semper 
vox ilia in auribus meus sonare videtur: Surgite Mortui, et venite 
ad judicium. Quotius diem judicii eogico, totus corde et corpore 
contremisco. Si qua enim prsesentis vitse est Isetitise, ita agenda 
eat, ut nunquam, amaritudo futuri judicii recedat a memoria. 
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PART IL 



ON THE CONNECTION OF SCIENCE WITH A 

FUTURE STATE. 



A GREAT outcry has frequently been made, by 
many of those who wish to be considered as pious 
persons, about the vanity of human science. Certain 
divines in their writings, and various descriptions of 
preachers, in their pulpit declamations, not unfre- 
quently attempt to embellish their discourses, and to 
niagnify the truths of Scripture, by contrasting them 
with what they are pleased to call ^^ the perishing 
treasures of scientific knowledge." " The kno^edge 
we derive from the Scriptures," say they, " is able to 
make us wise unto salvation ; all other knowledge is 
but comparative folly. The knowledge of Christ 
and him crucified will endure for ever; but all human 
knowledge is transitory, and will perish fir ever when 
this world comes to an end. Men weary themselves 
with diving into human science, while all that results 
to them is vanity and vexation of spirit. Men may 
become the greatest philosophers, and have their un- 
derstandings replenished with every kind of human 
knowledge, and yet perish for ever. What have we 
to do with the planets and the stars, and whether 
they be peopled with inhabitants ? Our business is 
to attend to the salvation of our souls." 

Now, although some of the above, and similar 
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assertions, when properly modified and explained, 
may be admitted as true, the greater part of them, 
along with hundreds of similar expressions, are either 
ambiguous or false. But, although they were all 
admitted as strictly true, what effect can the frequent 
reiteration of such comparisons and contrasts have on 
the mass of the people to whom they are addressed, 
who are already too much disinclined to the pursuit 
of general knowledge — but to make them imagine, 
that it is useless, and in some cases dangerous, to 
prosecute any other kind of knowledge than what is 
derived directly from the Scriptures ? And what is 
the knowledge which the great majority of those who 
attend the pubUc services of religion have acquired of 
the contents of the sacred orades ? It is too ofiten, 
I fear, exceedingly vague, confused and superficial; 
owing, in a great measure, to the want of those ha- 
bits of mental exertion, which a moderate prosecution 
of useful science would have induced. 

Such dedamations as those to which I have now 
adverted, obviously proceed from a very limited sphere 
of information, and a contracted range of thought. 
It is rather a melancholy reflection, that any persons, 
particularly preachers of the gospel, should endeavour 
to apologize for their own ignorance, by endeavouring 
to undervalue what they acknowledge they have never 
acquired, and, therefore, caimot be supposed to un- 
derstand and appreciate. For, although several well* 
informed and judidous ministers of religion, have 
been led, from the influence of custom, and from 
copying the expressions of others, to use a phraseo- 
logy which has a tendency to detract from the utility 
of scientific knowledge, yet it is generally the most 
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ignorant, those whose reading and observation have 
been confined within the narrowest range, who are 
most forward in their bold and vague declamations on 
this topic We never find, in any part of the Sa- 
cred Records, such comparisons and contrasts as those 
to which I allude. The inspired writers never attempt 
to set the word of God in opposition to his warksf 
nor attempt to deter men from the study of the won- 
ders of his creation, on the ground that it is of less 
importance than the study of his word* On the con- 
trary, they take every proper opportunity of directing* 
the attention to the mechanism and order, the mag- 
nificence and grandeur, of the visible world; and their 
devotional feelings are kindled into rapture by such 
contemplations. When the Psalmist had finished 
his survey of the different departments of nature, as 
described in the 104th Psalm, he broke out into the 
following devotional strains : ^^ How manifold are thy 
works, O Lord ! in wisdom hast thou made them all : 
the earth is full of thy riches, so is the great and wide 
sea. The glory * of the Lord shall endure for ever, 
the Lord shall rejoice in all his works. I will sing 
unto the Lord as long as I live ; I will sing praises 
to my God while I have my being." For the visible 
works of God display the same essential attributes of 
Deity, and of his superintending providence, as the 
revelations of his word ; and it is one great design of 
that word to direct men to a rational and devout con- 
templation of these works, in which his glory is so 
magnificently displayed. And, therefore, to attempt 



* That 18, the display of the divine perfections in the material 
world, at the connection of the passage plainly intimates. 
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to magnify the word of God by degraaing bis works, 
or to set the one in opposition to the other, is to 
attempt to set the Deity in opposition to himself, and 
to prevent mankind from offering a certain portion of 
that tribute of adoration and thanksgiving which is 
due to his name. 

It is true, indeed, that the mere philosopher has 
frequently been disposed to contemplate the universe 
as if it were a self-acting and independent machine. 
He has sometimes walked through the magnificent 
scenes of creation, and investigated the laws which 
govern the motions of the celestial orbs, and the 
agencies which produce the various phenomena of our 
sublunary system, without offering up that tribute of 
thanksgiving and praise which is due to the great 
First Cause, or feeling those emotions of adoration 
and reverence which such studies have a tendency to 
inspire. But it is no less true, that the mere theo- 
logian has, likewise, not unfrequently walked through 
the field of revelation, studied its doctrines, and facts 
and moral requisitions, written volumes in support of 
its heavenly origin, and defended its truths against 
the cavils of adversaries, without feeling that supreme 
love to God and affection towards his neighbour which 
it is the great object of the Scriptures to produce, 
and displajring a disposition and conduct directly re- 
pugnant to its holy precepts. An argument founded 
on the impiety of certain pretended philosophers, to 
dissuade us from the study of the material world, 
would, therefore, be equally powerful to deter us from 
the study of divine revelation, when we consider that 
many who profess to receive its doctrines, live in open 
defiance of its most sacred requisitions. In both 
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cases, sudi examples merely show, that man is a fraii 
inconsistent being, and too frequently disposed to 
overlook his Creator, and to wander from the source 
of happiness. 

In a work entitled, " The Christian Philosopher^^* 
I have endeavoured to illustrate this subject at con- 
siderable length, and to show, that the investigation 
of the works of creation, under the guidance of true 
science, has a tendency to expand our conceptions of 
the power, wisdom, benevolence, and superintending 
providence of God ; and that the various sciences and 
the inventions of art may be rendered subservient in 
promoting the objects of true reHgion, and difiusing 
its influence among the nations. — At present, I shall 
confine my views, .in the few following remarks, to 
the illustration of the following position — ^^ That 
science has a relation to a future state." 

It is a very vague, and, in many points of view, a 
false assertion, which has so frequently been reiter- 
ated — that, what is generaUy termed human know- 
ledge, or the sciences, have no connection with an 
immortal existence, and that they will be of no utility 
whatever when this world comes to an end. — Truth 
of every description, is, from its very nature, eternal 
and unchangeable ; and, consequently, it cannot be 
supposed a preposterous opinion, that the established 
principles of several of our sciences will be the basis 
of reasoning and of action in a future state as well as 
in the present. That a whole is greater than any 
of its parts ; that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles ; that the sides of a plain 
triangle are to one another, as the sides of the angles 
opposite to them: these and many similar propositions 
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are equally true in heaven as cm earthy and may pro- 
bably be as useful troths there as in our present abode. 



OBJECT OF SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION. 

In order to avoid misconception, and a confusion 
of thought on this subject, it may not be improper, 
i« the first place, to define and illustrate what is 
meant by the term Science, 

Science, in its most general acceptation, denotes 
knowledge of every description ; in a more restricted 
sense, it denotes that species of knowledge which is 
acquired chiefly by the exercise of the human facul- 
ties ; and in a still more restricted sense, it denotes 
that systematic species of knowledge which consists 
of rule and order, — such as geometry, arithmetic, 
algebra, natural philosophy, geography, astronomy, 
chemistry, mineralogy and botany. — In the observa- 
tions which follow, the term may be taken in any one 
of these senses ; but particularly in the last, which is 
its most common and appropriate meaning. 

By means of scientific investigation, the powers of 
the human mind have been wonderfully strengthened 
and expanded, and our knowledge of the operations 
of the Creator extensively enlarged. Science has 
enabled us to transport ourselves from one continent 
to another, to steer our course through the pathless 
ocean, and to survey all the variety of scenery which 
the terraqueous globe displays ; it has taught us to 
mount upwards to the region of the clouds, and to 
penetrate into the bowels of the earth, to explore the 
changes which the earth has undergone since the 
period of its creation* It has laid open to our view 
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the nature and constitation of the atmosphere, the 
principles of which it is composed, and its agency in 
supporting fire and flame, and vegetable and animal 
life. On the principles which science has estabUshed, 
we have been enabled to ascertain the distances of 
many of the heavenly bodies, to compute their mag- 
nitudes, and to determine the periods of their revo- 
lutions ; and by means of the instruments it has in- 
vented, we have been enabled to take a nearer sur- 
vey of distant worlds — ^to contemplate new wonders 
of creating power in regions of the sky which lie far 
beyond the utmost stretch of the unassisted eye, — 
and to explore those invisible regions, where myriads 
of living beings are concentrated within the compass 
of a visible point. — In consequence of such disco^ 
veries, we have been enabled to acquire more clear 
and ample conceptions of the amazing energies of 
omnipotence, of the inscrutable depths of infinite 
wisdom, of the overruling providence of the Almighty, 
of the benevolent care he exercises over all his crea- 
tures, and of the unlimited extent of those dominions 
over which he eternally presides. 

The faculties by which man has been enabled to 
make the discoveries to which I have alluded, were 
implanted in his constitution by the hand of his 
Creator ; and the objects on which these faculties are 
exercised, are the works of the Creator, which, the 
more minutely they are investigated, the more strik- 
ingly do they display the glory of his character and 
perfections. Consequently, it must have been the 
intention of the Creator that man should employ the 
powers he has given him in scientific researches ; 
otherwise, he would neither have endowed him with 
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such noble faculties, nor have opened to his view so 
large a portion of his empire. Scientific investiga- ! 
tions, therefore, are to be considered as nothing less 
than inquiries into the plans and operations of the 
Eternal, in order to unfold the attributes of his na- 
ture, his providential procedure in the government 
of his creatures, and the laws by which he directs 
the movements of universal nature. It is true, in-^ 
deed, that every one who calls himself a philosopher 
may not keep this end in view in the prosecution of 
scientific acquirements. He may perhaps be actuated 
merely by a principle of curiosity, by a love of worldly 
gain, or by a desire to acquire reputation among the 
learned by the discoveries he may bring to light, just 
in the same way as some theologians are actuated in 
prosecuting the study of the Christian system. But 
the discoveries which have been made by such per- 
sons, are, notwithstanding, real developments of the 
plans of the Deity, and open to a devout mind a 
more expansive view of the power, wisdom, and be- 
nevolence of Him who is ^^ wonderful in counsel and 
excellent in working." It is our own fault if we do 
not derive useful instruction from the investigations 
and discoveries of philosophy ; it is owing to our want 
of intelligence to discriminate between the experi- 
ments of men, and the operations of God, and to the 
want of that reverence, humility, and devotion, which 
ought to accompany us in all our studies and con- 
templations of nature. Sdence, therefore, from 
whatever motives it may be prosecuted, is, in effect, 
and in reality, an inquiry after God : it is the study 
of angels and other superior intelligences ; and we 
cannot suppose there is a holy being throughout the 
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universe, that is not emplojed, in one mode or an* 
other, in scientific research and investigation ; unless 
we can suppose that there are moral intelligences who 
are insensible to the displays of the Divine ^ry, and 
altogether indifferent, whether or not they make pro- 
gress in the knowledge of their Creator. 



OBJECTS ON WHICH THE FACULTIES OF CELESTIAL 
INTELLIGENCES WILL BE EMPLOYED. 

Let US now consider the objects on which the fa- 
culties of celestial intelligences will be employed in 
the way of scientific investigation. 

The grand scene of universal nature — that august 
theatre on which the Almighty displays, to countless 
myriads, his glorious per&ctions^ — ^will remain sub- 
stantially the same as it is at present, after all the 
changes in reference to our globe shall have tidcen 
place ; and the dear and expansive view of its eco- 
nomy, its movements, and its peeuUar glories, which 
will then be laid open to their inspection, will exer- 
cise the faculties, and form a considerable portion of 
the felicity, of renovated moral agents* 

That the general system of nature will remain 
materially the s«m«, when the present fabric of our 
gk^ is dissolved, may be ai^ed, 1. From the 
itnmeMse nmnber and magnitude of the bodies of 
which it is composed. In every direction to which 
we can turn our eyes, the universe appears to be 
replenished with coundess orfas of light, difiudog 
their splendours firom regions immeasurably distant. 
Nearly one hundred millions of these.globes are visible 
through telescopes of the greatest magnifying power ; 
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and it is more than probable, that beyond the reach 
of the finest glasses that art has ever constructed^ 
thousands of millions exist in the unex[^ored regions 
(tf immensity, which the eye of man, while he remains 
in this lower world, will never be able to descry. All 
these luminous globes, too, are bodies of immense 
magnitude ; compared with any one of which, the 
whole earth dwindles into an inconsiderable ball. It 
is probable that the smallest of them is at least one 
hundred thousand times larger than the globe on 
which we live. 2. All these bodies are immemdy 
distant from the earth. Although we could wing 
our course with a swiftness equal to ten thousand 
miles a-day, it would require more than five millions 
of years before we could reach the nearest star ; and 
the more distant of these orbs are jdaced in regions 
so immensely distant, that the imagination is bewil- 
dered and overpowered when it attempts to ^a^ the 
immeasurable extent which intervenes between us 
and them. This circumstance proves, that these 
bodies are of an immense size and splendour, since 
they are visible at such distances ; and consequently 
demonstrates, tl^tt each of them is destined, in its 
respective sphere, to accompUsh some noble purpose, 
worthy of the plans of a Being of infinite wisdom 
and goodness. 3. The whole of this vast assemblage 
of suns and worlds has no immediate connection with 
the present constitutiou and arrangement of our globe. 
There are no edestial bodies that have any immediate 
connection with the earth, or chvect influence upon it, 
except the sun, the moon, and several of the planets ; 
and therefore, those mere distant orbs to which I 
atlude, cannot be suf^sed ta be involved in the phy* 
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sical evils which the fall of man has introduced into, 
our world ; or to have the least connection with any 
future change or catastrophe that may befall the ter-^ 
raqueous globe. Though this globe, and " all that 
it inherits," were dissolved, — yea, although the sun 
himself and hb surrounding planets were set in a 
blaze, and blotted for ever out of creation — the innu- 
merable and vast bodies which replenish the distant 
regions of the universe, would still exist, and continue 
to illuminate the voids of creation with undiminished 
splendour. 

EXTENT OF THE GENERAL CONFLAGRATION. 

From the considerations now stated, it is evident, 
that the changes which are predicted to take place at 
the general conflagration, will not extend beyond the 
environs of our globe, or, at farthest, beyond the 
limits of the solar system* There is, indeed, no 
reason to conclude, that they will extend beyond the 
terraqueous globe itself, and its surrounding atmos- 
phere ; for since all the revelations of Scripture have 
a peculiar reference to the inhabitants of this globe, 
the predicted changes which are to take place in its 
physical constitution, at the close of the present eco- 
nomy of Providence, must be considered as limited 
to the same sphere. As the world was formerly de- 
stroyed by a deluge of waters, in consequence of the 
^ depravity of man, so its destruction by fire will take 
place, for the same reason, in order that it may be 
purified firom all the efiects of the curse which was 
originally pronounced upon the ground for man's 
sake, and restored to its former order and beauty. 
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But there is not the smallest reason to conclude, 
either from Scripture or the general constitution of 
the universe, that this destruction will extend heyond 
that part of the frame of nature which was subjected 
to the curse, and is physically connected with the sin 
of man; and, consequently, will be entirely confined 
to certain changes which will be effected throughout 
the continents, islands, and oceans, and in the higher 
and lower regions of the atmosphere. 

This j^pears to be the sense in which the most 
judicious expositors of Scripture interpret those pas- 
sages which have a particular reference to this event. 
Dr. Guyse, in his " Paraphrase on the New Testa- 
ment," interprets 2 Peter iii. 7, 12. precisely in this 
sense : " When that final decisive day of the Lord 
Jesus shall come, — the a&rial heavens, being all in a 
flame, shall be destroyed, and the constituent princi- 
ples of the atmosphere, together with the earth and 
all things in it, shall be melted down by an intense 
dissolving heat, into a confused chaos, like that out 
of which they were originally formed." — And in a 
note on this paraphrase he remarks, ^^ By the heavens 
is meant here the aerial heavens. For the heavens 
and the earth are here spoken of in opposition to those 
of the old world, which could mean nothing more than 
the earth and its former atmosphere, the state of which 
underwent a great alteration by the flood." — "By the 
heavens and the earth, in such passages as these," says 
the learned Dr. Mede, " is to be understood, that part 
of nature which was subjected to the curse, or that is 
inhabited by Christ's enemies, and includes in it the 
earth, water, and air, but not the heavenly bodies, 
whi^ are not oi\ly at a vast distance from it, but it is 

I 
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little more than a point, if eompiured to them &r mag- 
nitude." — Dr. Dwigbt, when adverting to this suIh 
ject, expresses the same sentkntnt; ^^Tim phraae 
heavens and earth (says he) in Jewish phraseology 
denoted the universe. In the present ease, boweveiv 
(2 Peter iii. 10, 12, 13.) the words appear to be used 
with a meaning leas extended, where it is dedned, 
tliat that which is intended by both terms, shall be 
consumed, dissolved, lund pass away. This astonish^ 
ing event, we are taught, shall take place at the final 
judgment ; and we have no hint in the Seriptures, that 
the judgment will invehe any other beings besides om^^ 
gels and men*^ 

Fr(»n the preceding consideraticms, it is obvious, 
that when the inspired writers use such expressioBs 
as these, — ^^ The stars shall fall &om heaven," ^^the 
powers dp heaven ^aU be shaken," and, *^ the heaven 
departed as a scroll," they are to be understood not 
in a literal^ but in Sk Jiguraiive sense, as denoting 
changes, convulsions, and revolutions in the moral 
worid. And when, in reference to the dissolution of 
our globe and its appendages, it is said, that, ^^ the 
heavens shall pass away with a mighty noise," the 
aerial heaven, or the surrounding atmosphere, is to be 
understood. How this appaidage to our world mi^ 
be dissolved, or pass away with a mightg SMse, it is 
not difficult to conceive, now that we have become ac- 
quainted with the nature and j^iergies of its consti- 
tuent parts. One essential part of the atmoqdiere 
contains the principle q£ flame ; and if this principle 
were not counteracted by its connection with another 
ingredient, or were it let loose to exert its energies 
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without control^ instantly one immense flame would 
envelop the terraqueous globe, which would set on 
fire the foundations of the mountains, wrap the ocean 
in a blaze, and dissolve, not only coals, wood, and 
other combustibles, but the hardest substances in na- 
ture. It is more than probable, that when the last 
catastrophe of our globe arrives, the oxygen and 
nitrogen, or the two constituent principles of the at- 
mosphere, will be separated by the interposition of 
almighty power. And the moment this separation 
takes place, it is easy to conceive, that a tremendous 
concussion will ensue, and the most dreadful explo- 
sions will resound throughout the whole of the ex- 
panse which surrounds the globe, which will stun the 
assembled world, and shake the earth to its founda- 
tions. For, i^ in chemical experiments conducted 
on a small scale, the separation of two gases, or their 
coming in contact with the principle of flame, is 
frequently accompanied with a loud and destructive 
explosion, — it is impossible to form an adequate idea 
of the loud and tremendous explosions which would 
ensue were the whole atmosphere at once dissolved^ and 
its dementary principles separated from each other, 
and left to exert their native energies. A sound as 
if creation had burst asunder, and accompanied the 
next moment with a universal blaze, extending over 
sea and land, would present a scene of sublimity and 
terror, which would more than realize all the striking 
descriptions given in Scripture of this solemn scene. 
Again, when in reference to this tremendous event, 
it is said, that ^^ the earth and the heaven fled away,'' 
(Rev. XX. 1 1.) we are not to imagine, that the distant 
bodies of the universe shall be either annihilated, or 

i2 
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removed from the spaces they formerly occupied ; but 
that all sublunary nature shall be thrown into confu- 
sion and disorder, and that the celestial orbs, during 
this universal uproar of the elements, will be eclipsed 
firom the view, and appear as if they had fled away. 
The appearance of the heavens whirling with a con- 
fused and rapid motion, at this period, would be pro- 
duced, were the Almighty (as will probably be the 
case) suddenly to put a stop to the diurnal rotation 
of the earth, or to increase the rate of its motion ; in 
which case, the celestial luminaries would appear 
either to stop in their courses, or to be thrown into 
rapid and irregular agitations. And the appearance 
of the heavens in reality receding from the view, would 
be produced, were the earth to leave its present sta- 
tion among the planets, and to be impelled with a 
rapid motion towards the distant parts of the solar 
system, or beyond its boundaries ; in which case, the 
sun would appear to fly off with a rapid motion to a 
distant part of space, till he had diminished to the 
size of a twinkling star, and the moon and the nearest 
planets would, in a short time, entirely disappear. — 
Whether these suppositions exactly correspond with 
the arrangements which Divine Wisdom has made in 
reference to the general conflagration, I do not take 
upon me positively to determine. But I have stated 
them in order to show, that all the descriptions con- 
tained in Scripture, of the dissolution of our globe, 
and of the circumstances connected with it, can be 
easily accounted for, and may be fully realized, with- 
^ out supposing any change to take place in the universe 
beyond the limits of the earth and its atmosphere. 
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To suppose, as some have done, that the whole 
ftibric of creation will be shattered to pieces, that the 
stars will literally fall from their orbs, and the material 
universe be blotted out of existence, is a sentiment so 
absurd and extravagant, and so contrary to the gen- 
eral tenor of Scripture, and the character of God, 
that it is astonishing it should ever have been enter- 
tained by any man, calling himself a divine or a 
Christian preacher.* I have already had occasion 
to remark, that there is no example of annihilation, 
or an entire destruction of material substances, to be 
found in the universe, and that it is to the last degree 
improbable, that any one particle of matter which now 
exists will ever be completely destroyed, however nu- 
merous the changes that may take place in the uni- 
verse.f We have no reason to believe, that even 
those changes to which our world is destined, at the 
general conflagration, will issue in its entire destruc- 
tion. The materials of which the earth and its at- 



* As a specimen of the vague and absurd declamations on this 
subject, which have been published both from the pulpit and the 
press, the following extract from a modern and elegantly printed 
volume of sermons may suffice. — ** The blast of the seventh 
trumpet thundering with terrific clangour through the sky, and 
echoing from world to world, shall fill the universe, and time shall 
be no more ! The six trumpets have already sounded : when the 
seventh shall blow, a total change shall take place throughout the 
creation ; the vast globe which we now inhabit shall dissolve, 
and mingle with yon beauteous azure firmament, with sun, and 
moon, and ali the immense luminaries flaming there, in one un- 
tUstinguished ruin ; all shall vanish away like a fleeting vapour, a 
visionary phantom of the night, and not a single trace of them be 
found! Even the last enemy. Death, shall be destroyed, and 
time itself shall be no more !** &c. &c When such bombastic 
rant is thundered in the ears of Christian people, it is no wonder 
that their ideas on this subject become extremely incorrect, and 
even extravagantly absurd. 

t See Sect x. page 1^. 
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moi^here dre composed i^ill still continue to exbt, 
after its present structure is deranged, and will, in all 
probability, be employed in the arrangement of a new 
system, purified from the physical evils which no^ 
exbt, and which may continue to flourkh as a rnonu-* 
ment of Divine power and wisdom, throughout an in-* 
definite lapse of ages. 

In accordance with these sentiments, we find the 
in^ired writers asserting the stability asid perpetuity 
of the material universe. In a passage formerly 
alluded to, the Psalmist, after having contemplated 
the scenes of the material creation, declares, in refer-^ 
ence to these visible manifestations of the divine per- 
fections,—" The glory of the Lord shall endure for 
\ every the Lord shall rejoice in all his works/' And 
the apostle Peter, when describing the dissolution of 
the elementary parts of our globe, intimates, at the 
same time, the continued existence of the visible 
fabric of nature. " We look," says he, " for new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness." The same truth is incidentally declared in 
many other portions of Scripture. In the prophecies 
respecting the Messiah and the duration of his king- 
dom, it is declared, that " His name shall endure 
for ever, his name shall be continued as long as the 
sun. His seed shall endure for ever, and his throne 
as the sun before me ;" which expressions evidently 
imply that the sun will not be blotted out of creation, 
but continue to hold a station in the universe as long 
as the Redeemer and his subjects exist. It is also 
stated, in reference to the same illi^strious personage, 
" His seed will I make to endure for ever, and his 
throne as the days of heaven ;" which intimates, that 
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tbe fa€i«Ms will endture m long as the gOTenunent of 
ImmatiueL In yefermce t^ the stahiH^ and perpe- 
tia^ of tbe cdestiid luaiinaries, it is declared, that 
<^ Jehovah hath prepared his thro he in the heavens" 
And when the Ptafanist calls upon all the bdbgs in 
the universe to e^brate the praises of the Creator, 
he sajs, in reference to the orbs of beaver ^ Praise 
ye him, son and moon, pvaise him all je stars of 
light'^-Let diem praise the name of the Lord ; for 
he commanded, and they were created. He hath 
also siablished themjbr ever and ever ; he hath made 
a decree which shall not pass;"* which expressions 
evidently imply, that, whatever changes may h^pen 
in particular systems, the great body of the celestial 
orbs, which constitute seme of the grandest scenes 
c£ the universe, will remain stable and p^manent as 
the throne of the Eternal — But, not to multiply 
quotatioQs-^the following declaration of Jehovah by 
^ prophet Jeremiah is quite deckive on this point. 
<^ Thus saith the Lord, who giveth the sun for a 
Ugfat by day, and l^e orcfinances of the moon and of 
the stars for a light by night; — The Lord of Hosts 
is his name : if those ordinances depart from before 
miB^ saith the Lord, then the seed of Israel also shall 
cease from being a nation bef(»e me for ever:"f 
which words plainly imply, that if these luminaries 
continue in existence, the aceompliBhment of the 
divine promise is secured to all tbe spiritual seed of 
Israel; but should they be blotted out of creation, 
or depart from before Jehovidi, the happiness of the 
'^ ransomed of the Lord,'' and their relaticm to him 

* See Psalm Izxii. 17. Izxxix. 36, &c. ciii. 19. cxlviii. 3 — 7. 

t Jeremiah zzzi. 35^ 36. 
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as the source of their felicity, would be terminated 
for ever. And have not these luminaries continued 
in their 8tation8» since this prediction was announced, 
during a period of more than two thousand years ? 
And do they not still shine with undiminished lustre ? 
Yes, and they will still continue to display the glory 
of their Creator while countless ages are rolling on« 
Hence it is declared, with respect to ^^ the saints of 
the Most High," ^^ They that be teachers of wisdom 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and 
they that turn many to righteousness, as the stars fir 
ever and ever.** 

In short, when we consider the boundless extent 
of the starry firmament, the scenes of grandeur it 
displays, the new luminaries, which, in the course of 
ages, appear to be gradually augmenting its splendour, 
and the countless myriads of exalted intelligences 
which doubtless people its expansive regions — ^when 
we consider that it constitutes the principal portion 
of the empire of the Eternal, the most astonishing 
scene of his operations, and the most striking display 
of his omnipotence and wisdom, — it would be one 
of the most extravagant notions that can possibly be 
entertained, and inconsistent with every rational and 
scriptural idea we can form of the goodness and in- 
tel%ence of the Deity, to suppose, that these vast 
dominions of his, in which his perfections shine with 
a splendour so ineffiible, will ever be suffered to fall 
to pieces, or to sink into non-existence. With almost 
equal reason might we suppose, that the Creator 
himself would cease to exist, and infinite space be 
left as a boundless blank without matter and intelli- 
gence. 



BCq 
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If the considerations now adduced be admitted to 
have any force, and if the position I have endea- 
voured to establish, cannot be overthrown, either on 
scriptural or rational grounds — many of our sermons 
9nd poems which profess to give a description of the 
scenes of the ^^ Last day" must be considered as 
containing a species of bombast which has a tendency 
to bewilder, the mind, and to produce distorted views 
of the perfections of the Creator, and of the wise 
arrangements he has established in the system of the 
universe. A celebrated Poet, when expatiating on 
this subject, in order to give effect to his descrip- 
tions, breaks out into the following extravagant ex- 
clamations, when alluding to the starry firmament : 

'* How &r from east to west? The labVing eye 
Can scarce the distant azure bounds descry — 
So vastt this world's a grain ; yet myriads grace 
With golden pomp the throng'd ethereal space. 
How great* how firm, how sacred all appears ! 
How worthy an immortal round of years ! 
Yet all must drop, as autumrCs sickliest grainy 
And earth and JirmamerU be sought in vain. 
Time shall be slain, all nature be destroy*dy 
Nor leave an atom in the mighty void,-^ 
One universal ruin spreads abroad. 
Nothing is safe beneath the throne of God.*' 

Again, 

** The flakes aspire, and make the heavens their prey. 
The sun, the moon, the stars, all melt away; 
All, all is lost, no monument, no sign. 
Where once so proudly blazed the gay machine," &c. 

If such descriptions were to be literally realized, 
a resurrection Jrom the dead tooidd be an absolute 
impossibility — ^the universe would be reduced to an 

i3 
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immense blaBk-— «nd the irinble glories of the Crea- 
tor, by which alone his perfections are recognised by 
finite intelligences^ would be edipsed in the darkness 
of eternal night. Poetical scraps of this description^ 
are, however, firequently reiterated by flaming oratcws, 
in order to give efiect to their .turgid declamatLons, 
while they have no other tendency than to lead their 
hearers into a maze of error and extravagancy, to 
prevent them firom thinking soberly and rationaDy 
on the scenes predicted in Scripture, and to excite 
the sneer of philosophical infidels. 

The only passage of Scripture whidi, at first 
view, seems to militate against the position I have 
endeavoured to establish, is that contained in Psalm 
cii. 25, 26. ^^ Of old hast thou laid the foundation 
of the earth ; and the heavens are the work of thy 
hands : they shall perish, but thou shalt endure ; yea, 
all of them shall wax old like a garment ; as a ves- 
ture shalt thou change them, and they shall be 
changed : but thou art the same," &c Some com- 
mentators, as Mr. Pierce and others, suppose, that 
by ^' the earth and heavens," in this passage, are to 
be understood, govemmenU^ or ciml <md ecclesiastic' 
cal states^ as these words, in their figurative sense, 
sometimes denote. But this does not appear to be 
the sense in which they are here used. Taken in 
their Uteral sense, they may refer to the same objects 
and events alluded to by the apostle Peter, in his 
Second Epistle, chap. iii. 7, 10. formerly explained ; 
namely, to the dissolution of the earth and the 
aerial heavens, at the close of time. But, supposing 
that the words were taken in their most extensive 
sense, as denoting the whole fabric of the material 
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wtivef^^ it would not in the leaat inyi^date the pro- 
poritton I am now supporftiiig. The main dengn of 
die passage^ is to assext the eternity and immutabiUty 
of Grod, in oppoekion to the mutdble nature of 
created bmngs. All material things are liable to 
diange; but chanffe does not imply destruction or 
amtihilatum. When it is said, ^^ the righteous perish^ 
and no man ktyeth it to heart ;" and *' they that are 
£tf from God shall perishj" it is not to be under- 
stood, that either the one or the other shall be 
blotted out of existence. So, when it is said that 
the heavens and the earth shall perish, a change or 
rev(dution is impUed, but not an entire destruction. 
It is further said, ^^ As a vesture they shall be folded ' 
up," &c. This s^pears to be spoken in allusion to 
the custom whidli obtains in the Eastern nations, 
among the grandees, of frequently changing their 
garments as a mark of respect ; and seems to im- 
port, the ease and celerity with which the Divine 
Being can accomplish impc^ant Ganges in the 
universe. He can accomplish the revolutions of 
worlds and of systems, with an ease similar to that 
of a prince dianging his apparel, or laying aside his 
vestments. But his changing any particular system 
from its original state, implies only his evening a 
new scene^ and varying the course of his dispensa- 
tions in relation to a certain order of his creatures. 
Nor does the passage under consideration lead us to 
condude, that the changes alluded to shall all take 
place throughout the whole universe at the same 
period ; but they may be considered as happening at 
different periods throughout the lapse of infinite 
duration, according to the designs which his wisdom 
has determined to accomplish. 
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That all material objects are subject to decom- 
position and changes, we have abimduice of evidence 
in every department of nature. With respect to 
the earth on which we tread, we perceive the soil in 
the higher grounds gradually washed down by the 
action of winds and rains, and carried by the rivers 
to the bed of the ocean. Banks are accumulating 
at the mouths of rivers, and reefs in the midst of the 
seas, which are the terror of mariuers, and obstruc- 
tions to navigation. In every pit and quarry, and 
on the face of every crag and broken precipice, we 
perceive the marks of disorder, and die effects of 
former changes and convulsions of nature; while 
around the bases of volcanic mountains, we behold 
cities buried under a mass of solid lava, orchards 
and vineyards laid waste, and fertile fields trans- 
formed into a scene of barrenness and desolation. 
Observation likewise demonstrates, that even the 
luminaries of heaven are not exempted from revolu- 
tions and changes. The law of gravitation, which 
extends its influence through all the celestial orbs, 
has a tendency, in the course of ages, to draw to- 
gether all the spacious globes in the universe, and 
to condense them into one solid mass ; and, were it 
not for the counteracting and sustaining hand of 
God, thb effect, at some distant period in duration, 
would inevitably take place, and creation be reduced 
to one vast and frightful ruin. Many of the stars are 
ascertained to be subjected to periodical changes, 
varying their lustre, and appearing and disappearing 
at certain intervals ; while others, which formerly 
shone with superior brilliancy, have gradually disap- 
peared, and their place in the heavens is no longer 
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to be found. Other stars, unknown to the ancients 
and to preceding observers, have made their appear- 
ance in modem times ; and various nebulous spots, in 
the distant regions of space, appear to be increasing 
both in lustre and extent. These, and many other 
similar facts, indicate changes and revolutions as 
great, and even much greater than those which are 
predicted to befall the earth when its atmosphere 
shall be dissolved, its ^^ elements melt with fervent 
beat," and a new world arise out of its ruins. It is 
probable, that, in the lapse of infinite duration, all 
the systems which now exist, some at one period 
and some at another, will undergo changes and 
transformations which will astonish the intelligent 
creation, and open new and suUimer scenes of 
Divine operation to an admiring universe. But 
such changes will be altogether different from anni- 
hilation or utter destruction — altogether different 
from the ideas embodied in the language of poets, 
when they tell us that ^^ not one atom shall be left 
in the mighty void," and that ^^ earth and firmament 
will be sought in vain." Those stars which ap- 
peared, the one in 1572, and the other in 1604, 
which shone with a brightness superior to Venus, 
and afterwards disappeared, we have no reason to be- 
lieve are blotted out of creation. They may either 
have been changed, from flaming suns to opaque 
globes, like the planets, and may still be existing in 
the same region of space; or they may have been 
carried forward, with a rapid motion, to a region of 
the universe, altogether beyond the utmost limits of 
our vision, or some other transformation, beyond the 
reach of human conception, may have been effected. 
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For the annihiiiition of auilter a|^ear8 to finrm no 
f9it of the plan of the Creator's arrang^nents ; at 
least) we have no proof of it, in any one instance, and 
the very idea of it seems to in^ly an inconsistency, 
which is repugnant to what we already know of the 
Divine character and operations. 

Snch changes, then, so far from diminishing the 
visible glory of the universe, will present to the view 
of the intelligent creation a greater variety of SU" 
Mime scenery^ than if all things ^^ continued as they 
were from the beginning of the creation," and will 
exhibit the attributes of the Almighty in all their 
varied aspects and diversified modes of operation. 
While they demonstrate the mutable nature of 
created beings, and the immutability of the Creator, 
they will enliven the scenes of the universe, and ex- 
dte the admiration and praises of countless nmlti* 
tudes of enraptured intelligences. 

From the considerations now stated, it will fol- 
low, that the various relations which now subsist 
among the great bodies which compose the universe, 
will not be materially altered by any changes or re- 
volutions which may take place in our terrestrial 
sphere : nor will the general aspect of creation be 
sensibly altered by any changes that may occasion- 
ally happen among the celestial luminaries. What- 
ever may be the nature of such changes, or however 
important they may be to the inhabitants of the 
systems in which they happen, they bear no sensible 
proportion to the whole fabric of the universe. 
Though stars have, at different periods, disappeared 
from the visible concave of the firmament, and have, 
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doubtless, undergone amftaring revolutbns, yet the 
general iqppearance of the heavens, in all ages, has 
been nearly the same, and will probably continue so 
&r an indefinite lapse of ages yet to come. Although 
our earth were just now transported to a point of 
space a hundred thousand millions of miles beyond 
the sphere we presently occupy, the general aspect, 
and the relative positions of the starry orbs, and 
the figures of the different constellations, would 
appear, on the whole, the same as they now do, 
when we lift our eyes to the nocturnal sky. The 
constellations of Orion and Charles* Waitiy for 
example, would present the same shape, the same 
number of stars, and the same relation to neigh- 
bouring constellations, when viewed fi*om a region 
1,000,000,000,000,000* of miles distant £rom the 
earth, as they now do firom the sphere in which we are 
placed.t — Extension, magnitude, relative position, 
attraction, gravitation, central forces, rectilineal and 
drcular motions, and other properties and relations 
of matter, will still subsist in the universe, after we 
are transported to another state and to a different 



* That is, a thousand billions; a billion being equal to ten 
hundred thousand millions. 

t This will appear quite evident to any one who considers the 
immense distance of the stars from the earth, and from one 
another. We know, by experience, that a change of place, equal 
to 190 millions of miles, or the diameter of the earth's annual 
orbit, produces no sensible difference in the appearance of the 
starry heavens ; and it is certain, that if this distance were multl^ 
plied by ten hundred thousand, the case would be nearly the 
same. The nearest star is, at least, 20 billions of miles distant, 
and remoter stars, several thousands of billions ; and, therefore, 
the relative positions of bodies so widely dispersed from each 
other, would not be sensibly altered, by a change of place, equal 
in extant to a thousand billions of miles. 
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region ; — and, consequaitly, tbe sciences founded on 
the various combinations of these pn^erties, and of 
the laws which govern them, will be cultivated by 
intelligent beings, and carried fisrward to that mea- 
sure of perfection, which they cannot attun in the 
present state ; unless we siq>pose, what is evidently 
absurd and contrary to Scripture, that our knowledge 
will be more limited in the future, than in the present 
world. 

For example, the laws which direct the motions 
of falling bodies, the appearances produced by bodies 
in the heavens moving with different degrees of ve- 
locity, the apparent motions of the sun and of <jie 
starry heavens, and the general principles of geography 
and astronomy, on the planet Jupiter, or any other 
similar globe, with the exception of a few local modi- 
fications, are materially the same as on the surfiu^e of 
the earth, — ^which is evident from the consideration 
of his spheroidal figure, his diurnal and annual mo- 
tions, and firom the consideration that gravitation is 
regulated by the same general laws on that body, and 
on similar globes, as on the surface of the earth or 
the moon. — The laws of vision^ and the nature and 
properties of liffht and colours^ are essentially the 
same throughout all that portion of the universe which 
lies within the sphere of our observation ; and we 
have no reason to believe that the general laws of 
the universe will be unhinged, for the sake of man, 
or on account of any changes that happen in his pre- 
sent abode, or in reference to his future destination. 
For, to use the words of a late eminent Scottish phi- 
losopher, ^* The light by which the fixed stars are 
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seen, is the same with that by which we behold the 
' sun and his attending planets. It moves with the 
same velocity, as we observe by comparing the aber- 
rations of the fixed stars with the eclipses of Jupiter's 
satellites. It is refracted and reflected by the same 
laws. It consists of the same colours. No opinion, 
therefore, can be formed of the solar light which 
must not also be adopted with respect to the light of 
the fixed stars. The medium of vision must be 
acted on in the same manner by both, whether we 
suppose it the undulations of an ether, or the emis- 
simj^of matter from the luminous body."— From these 
£icts we may conclude, that the general and funda- 
mental principles of the science of Optics are recog- 
nised and acted upon in the remotest regions which 
the telescope has explored, and form a portion of that 
knowledge which is possessed by the intelligences 
which occupy those distant provinces of the Creator's 
empire- As. however, taking proper allowances 
for those local varieties and modifications, which must 
produce an infinite diversity of scenery throughout 
the universe, although the same general laws operate 
throughout the whole. 

What has been now stated in reference to light, 
gravitation, and other a£Pections of matter, might be 
extended to various other properties, and to the 
sciences which have been founded upon them ; such 
as, the pressure and motions of fluids, the properties 
of gaseous bodies, the phenomena of electricity and 
magnetism, and all those affinities, decompositions 
and changes, which are the objects of chefnical re- 
search. For, in a material fabric, in whatever por- 
tion of space it may be placed, there must, from the 
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very naUire of things, be a divemity of ob|ects for ^ 
investigation of the nstimdist, the chemist, and the 
philo80|]^er, in which the wisdom and goodness of 
the Deity will always be displayed. Every system 
of matter, wherever existing in infinite space, has 
a determinate siie and figure ; it is composed of an 
infinite number of atoms, variously modified and 
arranged; it has certain diversities of surface and 
internal arrangement; it is susceptible of certain 
motions ; it stands in certain relations to surrounding 
bodies, and it is destined to accomplish some wise 
designs corresponding to the eternal plan of the in- 
finite Creator. There is no portion of organized 
matter now existing, or which may hereafter exists 
but which must be considered in these and similar 
points of view. Now, the object of eveiy rational 
intelligence, whether designated by the appellations 
of philosopher, astronomer or chemist, when contem- 
plating any material system, is, or ought to be, to 
trace the various properties and arrangements which 
exist in that system, in order to perceive the intdli- 
gence, wisdom and benevolence that appear in its 
construction, and thus to acquire a more correct and 
comprehensive view of the plans and perfections of 
his Creator. But such contemplations necessarily 
suppose, the cultivation of those sdences whidi will 
enable him to make such investigations with spirit 
and efiect, without which he would be unable to trace 
either the qualities and relations of material objects, 
or to perceive the admirable designs of the all-wise 
Creator in the works which his Almighty power has 
produced. 
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SCIlfiNCES WHICH WILL Bfi CULTIVATED IN A FU- 
TURE STATE. 

In order to illustrate tbi« subjeet a little farther, 
I shall offer a few brief remarks on some of those 
sciences which will be recognised and prosecuted in 
a future world. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Arithmetic, or the knowledge of numbers, and 
their various powers and combinations, is a science 
which must be understood in a greater or less de- 
gree by all intelligent beings wherever existing, 
without some knowledge of which, no extensive pro- 
gress could be made in the study of the works of 
God, and in forming just conceptions of the im- 
mense number and variety of beings which exist 
within the limits of his empire. By the appUcation 
of the science of numbers, the bulk of the earth has 
been ascertained ; the distances and magnitudes of 
many of the heavenly bodies have been computed ; 
the proportion which one part of the universe bears 
to another has been determined ; the inconceivable 
minuteness of the particles of effluvia, of animalculs, 
and of the atoms of light, has been brought within 
the Umits of our contemplation ; and we have been 
enabled to form some fSunt conceptions of the amazing 
velocities with which the celestial orbs are carried 
forward in their courses. The universe presents to 
our view an assemblage of objects, relations, and 
movements calculated to draw forth into exercise all 
the knowledge of ^numbers we can possibly acquire. 
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We are presented with magnitudes so stupendous, 
and with spaces and distances so vast, that the mind 
is obliged to summon up all its powers of calculation, 
and all its knowledge of proportions, progressions 
and equations, and to add one known magnitude to 
another, in a long mental process, before it can ap- 
proximate to any thing like a well-defined idea of 
such sublime and expansive objects ; and, after all 
its mental efforts, computations and comparisons, it 
is frequently under the necessity of resting satisfied 
with ideas which are vague, inaccurate, and obscure. 
With regard to the mvltiplicity and variety of the 
objects which creation contains, our present know- 
ledge of the powers of numbers is altogether in- 
adequate to convey to the mind any thing approach- 
ing to a distinct and comprehensive conception. 
The number of systems in the heavens which lie 
within the range of our telescopes, is reckoned to 
be at least a hundred millions (100,000,000). In 
the regions of infinite space, beyond the boundaries 
of all these, it is not improbable, that ten thousand 
times ten thousand millions of other systems are run- 
ning their ample rounds. With each of these sys- 
tems, it is probable that at least a hundred worlds 
are connected.* Every one of these worlds and 
systems, we have reason to believe, differs from an- 
other, in its size, splendour and internal arrangements, 
in the peculiar beauties and sublimities with which 
it is adorned, and in the organization and capacities 



* With the solar system to which we belong, there are con- 
nected more than a hundred globes of different sizes, if we take 
into acc6unt the planets both primari/ and secondary^ and likewise 
the comett. 
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of the beings with which it is furnished. The im- 
mense multitude of rational beings and other exis- 
tences with which creation is replenished, is an idea 
which completely overpowers the human faculties, 
and is beyond the power of our arithmetical notation 
to express. Even the multiplicity of objects in one 
world or system is beyond our distinct conception. 
How very feeble and imperfect conceptions have we 
attained of the immensity of radiations of light in- 
cessantly emitted from the sun and falling upon our 
globe, and of the innumerable crossings and re- 
crossings of these rays from every object around, in 
order to produce vision to every beholder ! of the 
incalculable myriads of invisible animalculae which 
swim in the waters and fly the air, and pervade every 
department of nature; of the particles of vapour which 
float in the atmosphere, and of the drops of water 
contained in the caverns of the ocean ! of the many 
millions of individuals belonging to every species of 
vegetables, of which 50,000 difierent species have 
already been discovered, and of the number of trees, 
shrubs, flowers and plants of every description which 
have flourished since the creation ! of the countless 
myriads of the lower animals, and of the human 
species, which have been brought into existence since 
the commencement of time, and of those which are 
yet to appear in regular succession till time shall be 
no more ! of the immense variety of movements, ad- 
justments and adaptations connected with the struc- 
ture of an animal body, of which fourteen thousand 
may be reckoned as belonging to the system of bones 
and muscles comprised in the human frame, besides 
a distinct variety of as numerous adaptations in each 
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of the 60,000 different species of animals which are 
aheady known to exist ! of the countless globules 
contained in the eyes of the numerous tribes of 
beetles, flies, butteries and other insects, of which 
87,000 have been counted in a single eye ! And, 
if the multiplicity of objects in one world overwhelms 
our powers of conception and computation, how much 
more the number and variety of beings and opera^ 
tions connected with the economy of millions (£ 
worlds ! No finite intelligence, without a profound 
knowledge of numbers in all their various combina- 
tions, can form even a rude conception of the diver* 
sified scenes of the universe ; and yet, without some 
faint conception at least, of such objects, the perfec- 
tions of the Creator and the glories of his kingdom 
cannot be appreciated. 

It is evident, there&re, that superior intelligences, 
such as angels, and redeemed men, in a future state, 
must have their attention directed to the science of 
numbers, unless we suppose, what is contrary to 
Scripture, that their knowledge and capacities of 
intellect will be more limited than ours are in the 
present state. They may not stand in need of the 
aids of any thing similar to slates, pencils, or numeri- 
cal characters, to direct them in their computations, 
or to give permanency to the results of their arith- 
metical processes. The various steps of their calcu- 
lations may be carried forward with inconceivable 
rapidity, by a mental process which will lead to un- 
erring certainty ; but the same general principles on 
which we proceed in our notations and calculations, 
roust, from the nature of thmgs, be reeognised in all 
their numerical processes and sublime investigatians. 
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The Scriptores oGswiooally give u$ some iotima* 
tioDs of objects and soeoe^ calculated to exercise the 
numerical povers of the heavenly iphabili^dis. When 
Daniel beheld the visicm of the ^^ Andeut of Days** 
sitting on his throne, a numerous retinue of glorious 
beings appeared in his train to augment the gran- 
deur of the acene. ^* Tliousand thousands mints-* 
tered imto Uiqi and ten thousand times ten thousand 
steod b^re him." We are told, in the sixty-eighth 
Psalm, ^at ^^ the chariots of God are tireoty thou-r 
aanc^ even many thousands of angels ;" and» in the 
£pi6tle to the Hebeevs, we read of ^^ an innum^able 
company of wngds." The apostle John, when nar* 
rating his visions of the celestial world, tells us, that 
he ^^ beheld and heard the voice of many angels 
round about the throne, and the number of them 
was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands 
of thousands." And, again, ^^ After this I beheld^ 
and, lo, a great multitude, which no man could num* 
her, of all nations and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues — ^and all the angels stood round about the 
throne, and fell on their faces and worsh^^d God." 
These expres^ons are the strongest which the in- 
spired writers make use of, in order to express a 
.countless multitude of objects ; and they lead us to 
icondude, that, in the heavenly world, vast assem- 
blages of intelligent beings will be occasionally pre*- 
sented to the view ; and, consequently, a couutlees 
variety of scenes, objects, and circumstances coii*> 
nected with their persons, stations and employments^ 
And, therefore, if cdeatial beings were not &mi*- 
liarized with numerical calculations and proportions, 
such scenes, instead of being contemplated with in^ 
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telligence and rational admiration, would confound 
the intellect, and produce an effect, similar to that 
which is felt by a savage, when he beholds, for the 
first time, some of the splendid scenes of civilized 
Ufe. 

It is owing, in a great measure, to ignorance of 
the powers of numbers, and the mode of applying 
them, that we find it impossible to convey any dis- 
tinct ideas of the velocities, distances, and magnitudes 
of the heavenly bodies to the illiterate ranks of 
mankind. We are told by travellers, that there are 
some untutored tribes, whose knowledge of numbers 
is so limited, that they cannot count beyond a hvn^ 
dredj and that there are others, whose notation is 
limited to twenty^ or the number of fingers and toes 
on their hands and feet. While such ignorance of 
numbers exists, it is quite evident that such persons 
are entirely unqualified for surveying, with an eye of 
intelligence, the grand and diversified operations of 
the Creator, and for appreciating their number and 
magnificence. Even the most cultivated minds, 
from an imperfect knowledge of this subject, find it 
difficult to form distinct conceptions of the plans of 
the Creator, and of the various relations which sub- 
sist in the universe. After familiarizing our minds 
to the classification and arrangement of numbers, 
we can form a tolerable notion of a thotimndf or 
even of a hundred thousand; but it is questionable, 
whether we have any distinct and well-defined idea of 
a million^ or ten hundred thousand. And, if our 
conceptions of such a number be imperfect, how 
exceedingly vague must be our ideas of a thousand 
millionSf of billions^ trillions and quartiUions^ when 
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used to express the number or distances of the hea- 
venly bodies ? — It is evident, then, that beings of a 
superior order, or in a higher state of existence, must 
have a more profound and comprehensive knowledge 
of numbers than man : in consequence of which they 
are enabled to survey the universe with more intelli- 
gence, and to form more distinct and ample concep- 
tions of the designs and operations of infinite wisdom 
and omnipotence. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Mathematics, including geometry, trigonometry, 
conic sections, and other branches, is another depart- 
ment of science, which will be recognised by superior 
beings in a &ture state. It is the science of Quan- 
tityj and treats of magnitude, or local extension, as 
lines, sur&ces, solids, &c The demonstrated truths 
of this science are eternal and unchangeable, and 
are applicable to the circumstances of all worlds, 
wherever they may exist, and in every period of 
duration, so long as the material fabric of the universe 
remains. Gruided by the truths which this science 
unfolds and demonstrates, we have been enabled to 
determine the figure and dimensions of the earth, 
to direct our course firom one continent to another 
across the pathless deep, to ascertain the distance 
and magnitude of the sun and planets, and the laws 
which the Almighty has ordained for preserving 
their order, and directing them in their movements ; 
and have been led to form more correct ideas of the 
immense distances, and the vast extent of the starry 
heavens. It was owing to his profound knowledge 
of the truths of this science that the illustrious Sir 
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Isaac Newton detennined the properties and the 
eomposition of light, the causes of the alternate 
moTements of the ocean, and the mechanism of the 
planetary system; and expanded our views of the 
grandeur of the imiverse, and the perfections of its 
Almighty Contriver. 

Some of the truths of this science may i^^ear, 
to a superficial thinker, as extremely trivial, axid 
almost unworthy of regard. The properties of a 
triangle^ such as, " that the square of the hypote- 
nuse of a right-angled triangle, is equal to the squares 
of the other two sides" — " that the three an^s of 
a triangle are equal to two right an^es" — and 
^^that the sides of a plane triangle are to one 
another as the sines of the angles oj^site to them" 
— may i^ear to some minds as more curious than 
useful, and scarcely deserving the least attention. 
Yet these truths, when q>plied to the relations of 
the universe, and traced to all their legitimate con- 
sequences, have led to tlie most iiiq>ortant and su- 
blime results. On the ground of sudi truths, we 
have ascertained, that the moon is 240,000 miles 
distant from the earth; that the sun is thirteen 
huniked thousaad times larger than our globe ; that 
the planet Herschel is removed to the distance of 
eighteen hundred millions of miles ; and that the 
nearest star is at least two hundred thousand times 
further from us than the sun. When the length of 
any one side of a triangle is known, however large 
that triangle may be, woA the quantity of its an^es 
determined, the length of the other aides can easily 
be found : we know the extent of the . earth's 
diameter ; we can ascertain under what angle that 
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diam^er appears at the moon, and from these data 
we can, by aa ea^y calculation, determine the length 
of any of t^e other two sides of this tri«igle, which 
gives the distance of the moon. 

We have every reason to condude, that angels 
and othw superior intelligences proceed on the same 
general principles in estimating the distances and 
ma^itudes of the great bodies of the universe. 
They may not, indeed, require to resort to the same 
tedious calculations, nor to the same instruments 
and geometrical schemes which we are obliged to 
use* Without such aids, they may arrive at the 
proper results with unerring precision, and their 
computations may be performed almost in the twink- 
ling of an eye; and, while we are obliged to confine 
our calculations to Unes and triangles of only a few 
thoujsands or millions of miles in extent, thet/ may 
be enabled to form triangles of inconceivable extent, 
on base lines of several thousands of trillions of miles 
in length. We are informed, in the book of Daniel, 
that ^^the angel Gabriel, being commanded to fly 
swi^ly from the celejM;ial regions, reached the pro- 
phet about the time of the evening sacrifice." This 
fi^st impjyies, not only that angelic beings are endued 
with powers of ri^id motion, but that they are inti- 
mately acquainted wit^ the directions, distances, and 
positions of the bodies which compose the material 
universe. This heaveidy messenger, having been 
previously stationed £ai beyond the limits of our 
plimetary system, had to sh£q>e his course in that 
direction, to discriminate the orbit of the earth from^ 
the orbits of the other planets, and the particular 
part of its orbit in which it was then moving ; and, 

k8 
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having anived at the confines of our atmosf^ere, he 
required to discriminate the particular region in 
which Daniel resided, and to direct his flight to the 
house in which he was offering up his devotions. — 
Now, since angels are neither omniscient nor omni- 
present, as they are limited beings, possessed of 
rational faculties, and, as it is probable, are invested 
with bodies, or fine material vehicles,* — ^they must 
be guided in such excursions by their reasoning 
powers, and the faculty of rapid motion with which 
they are endued. Such excursions imply the re- 
cognition of certain mathematical principles, and I 
have already had occasion to notice, that these prin- 
ciples are applicable throughout every part of the 
universe, and must be recognised, m(n*e or less, by 
all intelligent beings. 

The Creator himself has laid the foundation of 
the mathematical sciences. His works consist of 
globes and spheroids of all different dimensions, and 
of immense concentric rings revolving with a rapid 
motion. These globes are carried round different 
centres, some of them in drdes, some in ellipses, 
and others in long eccentric curves. Being impelled 
in their courses by different degrees of velocity, their 
real motions cannot be traced, nor the beautifiil sim- 
plicity and harmony of the different systems made 
apparent, without the application of mathematical 
investigations. To an observer untutored in this 
science, many of the celestial motions would appear 
to display inextricable confusion, and lead him to 



* The Author will afterwards have an opportunitj of illustrat- 
ing this position, in Fart IIL of this work. 
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conclude, that the Framer of the tmivene was de- 
fident. in wisdom and intelligent design. The prin- 
dpLes of mathematics are also exhibited in the nu- 
merous and diversified figures into which diamonds, 
crystals, salts, and other bodies, are formed; in the 
hexagonal cells of bees, wasps, and hornets, in the 
polygcm and parallel lines which enter into the con- 
struction of a spider's web, and in many other objects 
in nature. Now, since God has exhibited the ele- 
ments of thb science before us in his works — since 
he has endued us with rational faculties to appredate 
and apply these elements to useful investigations — 
and since his wisdom and intelligence, and the beauty 
and order of his works, cannot be fully understood 
without such investigations, — ^it is evident, that he 
must have intended, that men should be occasionally 
exercised in such studies, in order to perceive the 
depths of his wisdom, and the admirable simplicity 
and harmony of his diversified operations. And as 
the applications of this sdence are extremely limited 
in the present world, its more extensive applications, 
like those of many other branches of knowledge, must 
be considered as reserved for the life to come. To 
suppose, therefore, that such studies will be aban- 
doned, and such knowledge obliterated in a future 
state, would be to suppose, that the works of God 
will not be contemplated in that state, and that re« 
deemed men in the heavenly world will lose a part of 
their rational faculties, and remain inferior in their 
acquirements to the inhabitants of the earth, even in 
their present imperfect and degraded condition. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

ABtikmoEoj is another science wliidi will occupy the 
attention of pure intell^ences in the future world. 
The object of this science is^ to determine the dis^ 
tances and magnitudes of the heavenly bo£eSy the 
form of the orbits they describe^ die burs by whidi 
their fnotions are directed, and the nature and desti^ 
nadoR of the various luminous «id opaque globes of 
which the universe aj^ears to be composed. It is 
the most noble and sublime of all the sciences, and 
presents to our view the most astonishing and mag^ 
nifieent objects,— whether we consider their immense 
magmtude, die splendour of their appearance, the 
vast spaces which surround them, the magnificent 
a|^aratus with whidi some of them are encompassed, 
the rapidity of their motions. Or the display they 
afford of the omnipotent ene^y and the intel^ence 
of the CreatcH*. In consequence of the eultivatHA 
of this science, our views of the extent of creation, 
and of the sublime scenery it unfolds, are expanded 
far beyond what former ages could have conceived. 
From the discoveries of astronomy it appears, that 
our torth is but as a point in the immensity of the 
imiverse — that there are worlds a thousand times 
Ihrger, enlightened by the same sun which ** rules 
our day" — that the sun himself is an immense lu- 
minous wt»ld, whose circumference would indose 
more than twdve hundred thousand globes as large 
as oars — ^that die earth and its inhabitants are car- 
ried forward through the regions of space, at the 
rate of a thousand miles every minute — that motions 
exist in the great bodies of the universe, the force 
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and rapidity of whieh astonish and oveipower the 
imaginaHion-^^^id that beyond the sphere of the sun 
and planets, oreation is rcptenished with millions of 
luminous globes, scattered over imm^ise regions to 
which the human mind can assign no boundaries. 

These objects present an immense field fer the 
contemplation of every daas of moral intelligences, 
fuid a bright miiror in whidi they will behold the re- 
flection of the Divine attributes. Of this vast uni- 
verse, hc^ small a poition 1ms yet been unveiled to 
our view ! With respect to the bodies whicji com- 
pose our planetary system, we know only a few 
general fads and rdations. In regard to the fixed 
stars, we have acquired litde more than a few rude 
conc^i^ons ol their immense distance and magni- 
tudes. In relation to the eomets, we only know that 
they move in long eccentric orbits, that they are im- 
pelled in their courses with immense velocity, and 
appear and disiqppear in uncertain periods of time. 
Of the numerous ^sterns into which the stars are 
arranged, of the motions peculiar to each system, of 
the relations which ibese motions have to the whde 
universe as one vast madiine, of t^e nature and ar- 
rangement of the numerous nebidas ^ich are scat- 
tered throughout the distant regions of space; of 
the worlds which are connected with the starry orbs ; 
of the various orders of beings which peojde thom ; 
of the dmnges and revolutkms which are taking 
place in (tiffarent parts of the universe, of the new 
creations which are statting into existence, of the 
number of opaque globes which may exkt in every 
region of space, of the (tistance to whidi the ma- 
terial world extends, and of the various dispensations 
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of the Alm^hty towards the diversified ordeirs of in- 
tdHgences which people his vast empire — we remain 
in ahnost profound igncnrance, and must continue in 
this ignorance, so long as we are chained down to 
this obscure comer of creation. There will, there- 
fore, be ample scope in the future world for further 
researches into this subject, and for enlarging our 
knowledge of those glorious scenes which are at 
present so far removed beyond die limits of natural 
vision, and the sphere of human investigation. 

The heavens constitute the principal part of the 
divine empire — compared with which our earth is but 
as an atom, and ^^ all nations are as nothing, and are 
accounted to Jehovah as less than nothing and vanity." 
Vast as this world may ^|[^ear to the frail beings that 
inhabit it, it probably ranks among the smallest globes 
in the universe ; but, although it were twenty thou- 
sand times more spacious than it is, it would be only 
as a grain of sand when compared with the immensity 
of creation, and all the events that have passed over 
its inhabitants as only a few of those ephemeral trans* 
actions which crowd the annals of eternity. It is 
throughout the boundless regions of the firmament 
that God is chiefly seen, and his glory contemplated 
by unnumbered intelligences. It is there that the 
moral grandeur of his dbpensations, and the magni- 
ficence of his works, are displayed in all their variety 
and lustre to countless orders of his rational d£&pring, 
over which he will continue eternally to preside. 
Hence the numerous allusions to *^ the heavens," by 
the inspired writers, when the majesty of God and 
the glory of his dominions are intended to be illus- 
trated. ^^ All the gods of the natkma are idols; but 
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Jehovah made the heavens,** ** The Lord hath pre* 
pared his throne in the heavens^ and his kingdom 
ruleth over alL'' ^^ By his Spirit he hath garnished 
the heavens.'' ^^ The heavens decUre the glory of 
Jehovah.'' ^^ When I consider thy heavens^ the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which 
thou hast ordained — what is man, that thou art mind- 
ful of him? or the son of man, that thou visitest him?" 
^^ The heavens, even the heaven of heavens, cannot 
contain thee." ^^ By die word of Jehovah were the 
heavens made, and all the host of them by the spirit 
of his mouth." ^^ The heavens shall declare his 
righteousness." ^^ Our God is in the heavens, he 
hath done whatsoever he hath pleased." ^^ The 
heavens shall declare thy wanders^ O Lord /" ^^ I 
lift up mine eyes to thee, O thou that dweHest in the 
tieavens.** *^ Thus saith God the Lord, he that 
created the heavens and stretched them out." ^^ The 
heavens for height are unsearchable." ^^ As the 
heaven is high above the earth, so great is his mercy 
toward them that fear him." He is ^^ ^ God of 
heaven^ — ^he rideth on the heaven of heavens^ which 
he founded of old ; heaven is his throne^ and the earth 
his footstooL" When the folly of idolaters is ex- 
posed, when the coming of Messiah is announced, 
and when motives are presented to invigorate the 
faith and hope of the saints, Jehovah is represented 
as that omnipotent Being who ^^ meteth out the 
heavens with a span, who spreadeth them out as a 
curtain, and bringeth forth their hosts by the great- 
ness of his might." ^< Thus saith God the Lord, 
he that created the heavens and stretched them out 
— I will give thee for a covenant of the pec^le, for 
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a light of the Gentiks.''* <' Thus siikh the L«rd 
ttuKt oreited the heavene-^I said not to the seed of 
Jsoob, seek ye sie in vain*'' Stcf These, and hun* 
dreds of simHar passi^es^ evidently iitijdy, diat we 
ought tooeotemphite the attributes of God chiefly 
in tdation to the display whidi u given of them m 
the firmanMDt of his power — tbat^e heavens are by 
far the most ^tensive portion of Mb dominioiiS'-— 
and that the power and ktteUigeiioe dis|^yed in the 
formation and arrangement of the host of heaven, 
lay a sure foundation for the hope and joy, and the 
future prospects of the peopk of God. 

In order to form just omceptions of the beauty and 
grandeur of the heavens, and of the intettigenoe of 
Him who arranged their numerous hosts, some of 
^e fundamental facts and princq)le9 ^ astronomy 
require to be understood and recognised. The order 
of the bodies which compose the wAhx system, or 
other sy^ems which exist in the universe — ^the font 
of their orbits, their proportional distances and pe- 
riods of revolution — their magnitudes, rotations, ve- 
• locities, and the various j^nomena which are ob- 
served on their surfiices — the anrangement imd po^ 
tions of the different dusters of stars — of the stelkr 
and {Janetary neftv&e, of double, triple, and variable 
stars, and many other general -faots — ^require to be 
known before the mind can receive farther iafontt»- 
tion respectn^ the structure of the TOiv«rs6.^^It 
may be also necessaty, even in a higher state of ex^- 
istence, to be acquainted with those contrivanoes or 
artificial helps by which very distant objects may be 
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brought near to Ti«w. We Jcnov, by expeiieiice, 
in ottr present state, that, by means of teleacc^ea, 
mffikma c^ stars, whidi the unassisted eye caimot 
discern, are brought wii&in the sphere of our obser- 
mition, and numenms other splendid objects, which, 
wHhont the aid of these instruments, would have 
be^i altogedier concealed &om our view. The or- 
gans (^vision, indeed, oC the redeeBoed inhabitaBts of 
our globe, d^t the resurrection, there is oTeiy rea- 
son to b^^, wSl be capable of taking in a much y 
mere extensive range of Wew than «t present* They 
may be endowed with qoalities whieh will enable them 
to penetrate into the depths of space £ar beyond the 
reach c^our most poweifiil telescopes, and to peroeive 
w4lh distinctness, ^dbjects at the distance of many 
bffiions of m&s. Still, howevec, they may require 
artificial aidsto their natmnl esgans, in order to enable 
them to contiempiate ehjeotsstt still greater distanees. 
And altbeugii su<^ he^ to natural vision, analogous 
to our telescopes, mi^ be eonceived as incomparably 
inipenor to ours, yet tbeeame general principles must 
be recognised in their oonstruction. For, as has 
been already noticed, ihe li^ which emanates from 
the most dktant -stars, consists of the same colcnns, 
and is refiracted and reflected by the same kws, as 
the Ugbt which is <ettitted irma the sun, and which 
ffluminates our teirestrial abode ; and, consequently, 
must operate^ on the organs of senti^it beings, in 
those rennote regimis, in a manner similar to its effects 
on the eyes of man. 

It is highly probable, that, in the futiUEe world, a 
consideraible porUon of our knowledge respecting the 
distant previnees of the Divine empire, will be com- 
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intim€8ted by superioor beings who have vkiled the 
different systems dispersed through the universe, and 
have acquired information respecting their history, 
and their physical and moral scenery. We learn 
from Scripture, that there are intelligences who can 
wing their way, in a short period of time, from one 
world to another. Such beings, in the course of a 
thousand centuries, must have made many extensive 
tours through the regions of creation, and acquired a 
comprehensive knowledge of the most striking scenes 
which the universe displays. And, since they have 
occasionally mingled in the society of men, and com- 
ipunicated intelligence from heaven to earth, it is 
reasonable to beUeve, that they will have more fre- 
quent intercourse with redeemed men in a friture 
state, and communicate the discoveries they have 
made respecting the economy and grandeur of God's 
universal empire. But, at the same time, it ought 
carefully to be observed, that such communications 
would neither be fully understood nor appreduited, 
unless the mind had a previous acquaintance with the 
leading facts, and the grand outlines, of astronomical 
science. To enter into the spirit of those sublime 
details which angels or archangds might communicate 
respecting other systems and worlds, the mind nuut 
be prepared by a knowledge of those principles which 
have already been ascertained, and of those discov- 
eries which have already been made in relation to the 
system of the universe. Suppose a group of the 
native tribes of New Holland, or Van Dieman's 
Land, were assembled for the purpose of listening to 
a detail of the princqial discoveries which modem 
astronomers have made in the heavens — ^it would be 
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impossible to ixmvey to tbeir miiids a dear 0(mcepti<m 
even of the prominent and leading facts of this sd- 
ence^ from the want of those general ideas which are 
previously necessary in order to the right understand- 
ing of such communications. Such would be the 
ease of men in a future state, in regard to the com- 
munications of angelic messengers from distant worlds, 
were their minds not imbued with a certain portion 
of astrcmomical knowledge. They might stare, and 
wonder at some of the &cts detailed ; but their ideas 
would be vague and confused, and they would be 
unable to form dear and comprehensive conceptions 
of the various circumstances connected with the scenes 
described, in all their bearings, aspects and relations, 
and of the indications they afford of exquisite skill 
and intelligent design. 

As the objects which astronomy explores are un- 
limited in their range, they will afford an inexhatisH' 
ble subject of study and contemplaticm to superior 
beings, and to mankind when placed in a higher 
sphere of existence. Astronomical sdence, as hav- 
ing for its object to investigate and explore the facts 
and relations peculiar to all the great bodies in the 
universe, can never be exhausted ; unless we suppose 
that finite minds will be able, at some future period 
in duration, to survey and to comprehend idl the 
plans and operations of the infinite Creator. But 
this is evidently impossible ; for, ^^ who can by search- 
ing find out God ? Who can find out the Almighty 
to perfection ?" After miUicms of centuries have 
run their rounds, new scenes of grandeur will be 
still bursting on the astonished mind, new regions 
of creation, and new di^lays of divine power and 
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msdom -will rtiil reminn to be explored ; and, conse- 
qtientty, the smence of astronomy will never arrive 
at absolute perfeetton, bat will be in a progressive 
course of improvement througb all the revolutions 
of eternity. In the prosecution of such investiga- 
tions, and in the contemjdation of such objects as 
diis sdenoe presents, die grand aim of celestidi in- 
telligences will be, to increase in the knowledge and 
the Isive of God ; and in proportion as their views of 
the glories of his empnre are enlarged, in a similar 
proportion w31 their conceptions of his boundless 
alti^butes be expanded, and their praises and adora- 
tiens ascend in suMimer stranis to Him who sits upon 
the tlirone of the universe, who akme is ^^ worthy to 
reoeive glory, hcmour, and power,'' from every order 
of his creatures. 

Sinee, then, it appears, that astronomy is conver- 
sfldt about objects the most wonderfiil and sublime — 
since these objects tend to amplify our conceptions 
of die Dii4ne attributes — since a dear and distinct 
knowledge of these objects cannot be attained with- 
out the acquisition of a certain portion of astronomical 
science — since the heavens constitute the prmcipal 
part of Ood's universal empare — ^since our present 
views of the magnificence of this empire are so ob- 
sieure and circumscribed— ^since even die information 
that may be communicated on this subject, by other 
inteffigences, could not be fully understood without 
sMoe acquaintance with the principles of this science 
— and since the boundless scenes it unfolds present 
ita inexhaustible subject of contemplation, and afford 
nHitives to stimulate all hxAj beings to incessant 
ad(nttti«ti''^it wodd be absurd to suppose that reno- 
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tat6d men, in a superi^ flfti^e of ^sitiftenoe, irffl re^ 
mdn in ignorance of this ^subject, or that the tftuity 
of it will ever be discontinued while etemlty endures. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Natural Pfailosc^hy, is another subject winch wiU 
doubtless engage the attention of regenerated men 
in a future state. 

The object of this science is to describe the ]^ie- 
nitnena of the material world) to ex]^ain their causes, 
to investigate the laws by which %he Almighty direists 
the operations of ^nature, and to trace the exquisite 
skill and benevcdent design vfiAtin are dismayed in 
tlie economy of the universe, it embraces nivesti* 
gations into the beverd powers and properties, quaK- 
l^es and attributes, motions and appear«)ces, causes 
and effects, of eSU the bodies wilh which we &e sur- 
rounded, and which are obvious to our senses^*— such 
a» light, heat, colours, air, water, sounds, echoes ; 
the electrical and magnetical 4uids ; hail, rain, sn^w, 
dew, thunder, lightnings therainbOw,parbeIia, winds, 
luminous and fieiy inefteors, the Aurora Borealis, 
and similar ofe^tits in the system et^atme. 

From the discoveries of esiperhnenlal philosophers, 
we have been made aoqus§»t^d with a variety of 
stiikittg fa<ft8 and agencies in tihe system of the uni- 
verse, which display the amaBing energies of the 
Creator, and which tend to excite oto adaaairmion ^ 
tbe depths of his wisdmn and intelligence. We 
learn that the light emitted from the ma and other 
kmtnous 1)odies *W6f^^ with a velocity equal to 
360,000 mite^ in u i^ond of time^^hat ev^ry my of 
while ^ht is composed of all the colours in nature, 
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U^ded in certain proportions — that the immense 
variety of shades of colours which adorns the differ- 
ent landscapes of the earth, is not in the objects 
themselves, but in the light that faUs upon them — 
and that thousands of millions of rajrs are incessantly 
flying off from all visible objects, crossing and re- 
crossing each other in an infinity of directions, and 
yet conveying to every eye that is open to receive 
them, a distinct picture of the objects whence they 
proceed* We learn that the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds us presses our bodies with a weight equal to 
thirty thousand pounds, that it contains the princi- 
ples of fire and flame — ^that, in one combination, it 
would raise our animal spirits to the highest pitch of 
ecstacy, and in another, cause our immediate de- 
struction — that it is capable of being compressed into 
40,000 times less space than it naturally occupies — 
and that the production of sound, the lives of animals, 
and the growth of vegetables, depend upon its various 
and unceasing agencies. We learn that a certain 
fluid pervades all nature, which is oqpable of giving 
a shock to the animal frame, which shock may be 
communicated in an instant to a thousand individuab 
— that this fluid moves with inconceivable rapidity — 
that it can be drawn from the clouds in the form of 
a stream of fir& — ^that it melts iron wire, increases 
the evaporation of fluids, destroys the polarity of the 
magnetic needle, and occasionally displays its ener^ 
gies among the clouds in the form of fire balls, lam- 
bent flames, and forked lightnings. We learn that 
the bodies of birds, fishes, quadrupeds, and insects, 
in relation to their eyes, feet, wings, fins, and other 
members, are formed with admirable skill, so as to 
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be exactly adapted to their various necessities and 
modes of existence) and that they consist of an in- 
finite number of contrivances and adaptations in order 
to accomplish the purpose intended — and that the 
beaver, the bee, the ant, and other insects, construct 
their habitations, and perform their operations, with 
all the skill and precision of the nicest mathematical 
science. The bee, in particular, works as if it 
knew the highest branches of mathematics, which 
required the genius of Newton to discover. — In 
short, the whole of nature presents a scene of won- 
ders, which, when seriously contemplated, is calcu- 
lated to expand the intellectual powers, to refine the 
affections, and to excite admiration of the attributes 
of God, and the plan of his providence. 

Natural Philosophy may, therefore, be considered 
as a branch both of the religion of nature, and of 
the religion of revelation. It removes, in part, the 
veil which is spread over the mysterious operations 
of nature, and discloses to our view the wonders 
which lie concealed firom the sottish multitude, 
^^who regard not the works of the Lord, nor consi- 
der the operations of his hands.'' It enables us to 
perceive the footsteps of the Almighty, both in his 
majestic movements and in his most minute designs ; 
for there is not a step we can take in the temple of 
nature, under the guidance of an enlightened philo- 
sophy, in which we do not behold traces of inscru- 
table wisdom and design, and of a benevolence 
which extends its kind regards to every rank of sen- 
sitive and intelligent existence. It shows us the 
beauty and goodness of the Divine administration ; 
&nd demonstrates, that the communication of hi^pi^ 
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new it the final cause of all the admirable arrange- 
menta whieh pervade the material system. It teaches 
us, that the several operations of nature are carried 
on bjr means uncontrollable by human power, and 
&r transcending finite skill to flan at to execute. 
It discovers those laws by whidi the Sovereign of 
the universe governs his Tast dominions, and main- 
tains them in undecaying beauty and splendour 
throughout all ages. It thus enables us to conse- 
crate the universe into one grand temple, and, from 
the contemplation of every object it presents, to ele- 
vate our minds, and to raise our voices in grateful 
praises to Him, ^^ who created dl things, and for 
whose pleasure they are and were created." 

In the future worid, there will be abwndant scope 
for the prosecution of this subject to an indefinite 
extent. With respect to the state of separate spi- 
rits, after their departure from thb world, the em- 
ployments in which they engage, and the connecdon 
in whidi they stand to the material system, we can 
form no distinct conception, and must remain in 
Ignorance, till the period arrive when we shall be 
actually ushered into that mysterious scene of exist- 
ence. B«t, we are assured, that, after the resurrec- 
tion, a matBrial world will be prepared for the 
habitation of the just, in which their connection 
with the visible universe will, doubtless, be far more 
eiiLteniive than it is at present; and wherever a 
material system exists, it affi>rds scope for physical 
investigations, and for the application of the principles 
of Natural Philosophy. This new world will be 
prqMired and arranged by Divine wisdom ; and, con- 
•eqfttently, will exhibit scenes of beauty and grandeiiri 
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•f ex^uinte ooutriviMBe and Hcuevoltfnt ddsign* 
For, if the world we now inhaUt, npidst all die 
deformities and physioil derangementa which ain haa 
introduced, di^laja so many beautifiil a n an g e m e n ti 
and marks of intdligence and skUl, much more may 
we conclude, that the worid in which ^< righteousness 
shall dwell,'' will abound in etery thing that ^;an 
dnrm the eye, the ear, or the imagination, and 
yhtftrate the maailbld wisdom of Ood ; and, of dourse, 
%ill present a boundless field for the most sublime 
investigations of scienoe. This worid, in many c^ 
its arrangements, will doubtless present a variety of 
objects and scenes altogether diffisrent from those 
we now bdiold, even although the same physieid 
laws, which govern our terrestriid system, should still 
eontinue in operation. The inflection, refraction, 
and reflection (^ light will be directed by the same 
general laws, and will produce effects analogous to 
those we now perceive in the scene around us ; but 
the mediums through which it passes, and the Vtfious * 
objects by which it is refracted and reflected, and 
many other modifications to which it may be sub- 
jected, may produce a variety of astonishing effects, 
surpassing every thing we now behold, and exhibit . 
scenes of beauty and magnificence, of which we can, 
at present, form no distinct conception* The science 
of optics, in unfrddmg to us the nature of light, snd 
the various properties of prisms, mirrcHrs, and lenses, 
has enabled us to eshiUt a variety of beaudftd and 
surprising eflects, and to perceive traces of infinite 
itttelligence in relation to this element, beyond what 
former ageseouM have beUeved* And, theref<^e, 
we have reason to conclude, that, in the hand of 
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QiimqM)taiee9 whto ananging other worlds, the 
element of liirht is capable of heins modified in a 

to produce the most glorious and transporting efiects. 
There will probably be no such phenomena as 
thunder, lightning, and fiery meteors in the world 
to which I allude, but the dectrical fluid, which is 
the principal ag^it in producing these appearances, 
and which pervades every part of nature, may operate 
in that world in a different manner, and, instead of 
producing effects that are terrific and appalling, may 
be an agent for creating scenes which will inspire the 
soul with admiration and delight. Some of the 
mechanical, pneomatical, and hydrostatical principles 
which enter into the construction of mills, wheel- 
carriages, forcing-pumps, and steam-engines, may 
not be applied to the same purposes in the future 
world ; but they may be applicable to a variety of 
other unknown purposes, corresponding to the nature 
of that world, and the character and employments 
of its inhabitants. 

In such cases as those now alluded to, and in 
thousands of others, there will be ample scope for 
the application of all the principles of natural science ; 
and thousands of facts and principles, to us unknown, 
will, doubtless, be brought to light by the superior 
sagacity of the heavenly inhabitants. To maintain 
the contrary, would be, in effect, to suppose, that the 
inhabitants of heaven are endowed with powers of 
intellect inferior to those of the inhabitants of the 
earth, — ^that their knowledge is less extensive than 
ours, — ^that they make no progress in moral and 
intellectual attainments, — ^and that they have no 
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desire to explore ^^ the woiks of the Lord, and to 
consider the operations of his hands." 

What has been now stated in rehttion to Natural 
Philosophy, will equally apply to the science of 
Chemistry. This science has for its object to ascer- 
tain the first principles of all bodies, their various 
properties and combinations, their mode of operation, 
and the effects they produce in the economy of 
nature. Its discoveries have not only unfolded 
many of the admirable processes which are going 
forward in the animal, vegetable, and mineral king^ 
doms, but have opened to our view many striking 
displays of the wisdom and goodness of God, in pro- 
ducing, by the most simple means, the most aston- 
ishing and benevolent effects. The principles of 
this science must therefore be applicable wherever 
matter exists^ under whatever shape or modification 
it may present itself: and as all the worlds through- 
out the universe are composed of matter^ compounded 
into various forms, they must afford an ample range 
for the investigations and researches of chemical 
science. 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

Anatomy and Physiology are subjects which, we 
may reasonably conclude, will occasionally occupy 
the attention of the inhabitants of heaven. Tlie 
object of these sciences is, to investigate the general 
structure and economy of the animal frame, and 
especially the parts and functions of the human 
body. The system of organization connected with 
the human frame is the most admirable piece of 
mechanism which the mind can contemplate — whe- 
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ther we consider the immense number and variety of 
its parts — the numerous fiinetions tbej perform — ^the 
rapid movements whidi are incessantly going for- 
ward througheut every part of this system — the amaz- 
ing force exerted by the heart and muscles — ^the 
processes <^ digestion and respiration — the system of 
veins and arteries — ^the articulation of the bones — 
the structure and course of the lymphatics — ^the 
ramifications of the nerves— the circulation of the 
blood — ^the wonderful changes, dissolutions and com- 
binations continually going on — the chemical appa- 
ratus adapted for effecting these purposes — the organs 
of sense, by whidi an intercourse is maintained with 
the external world — or, the harmonious correspond- 
ence of all i|;s parts and functions with the agencies 
of the surrounding elements. From the researches 
of physiologists we learn, that there are in the 
human, body two hundred and forty-five bones, 
variously articulated, each of them having above 
forty distinct aeopes or intentions ; and four hundred 
and forty-six musdes of various figures and magni- 
tudes, connected with the bones, for producing the 
numerous movements of the animal frame — ^that 
more than a hundred of these muscles are employed 
every lime we breathe — that there are thousands 
of veins and arteries distributed throughout every 
part of diis wonderful system — that the whole mass 
of blood rushes with immense veloci^ through these 
vessels, and through the heart, fourteen times every 
hour — ^that respiration is nothing dse than a species 
of conimstian^ in whidi the oxygen of the atmosphere 
is absorbed by the blood, and diffiises heat and vigour 
throughout the system— that the hmgs are composed 
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of an infinile number of membcaiious ceUs^ or Tosicles, 
variously figured, atul full of air, communicatJDg on 
aU sides with one another^ and that their number 
amounts to at least l^'rOOyDOO^OOO— that there are 
above three hundred, thousand millions of pores in 
the glands of the skin which covers the body of a 
middle-sized man, throu^ which the sweat and 
insensible perspiratiim are continually issuing — that 
thousands of lacteal and lymphatic tubes are d>8orb- 
ing and conveying nutriment to the blood — that the 
heart, in the centre of the system, is exertix^ an 
immense muscmlar force, and giving ninety-^x thou- 
sand strokes every twenty^&ur hours; — ^and that all 
this complicated system of mechanism, and hundreds 
of other functions of which we ace ignorant, must be 
in constant action, in order to preserve us in exist* 
enoe, and secure our enjoyment. 

This subject frequently engaged tlie attention of 
the {uous Psabn^* With an eye of intelligence and 
devotion, he surveyed the curious organization of the 
human &ame, from the rude embryo in the womb to 
the full development of all its functions; — and, ^jiick 
with the wiakum and goodness displayed in its forma- 
tion, he raised his thoughts to Grod in grateful adora- 
tion. ^^ I will praise thee," he exchums, ^^ for I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made ; miaxveUous are thy 
woriis ! How predous are thy wonderful contriv** 
ances in relation to me, O God ! How great is the 
sum of them ! If I should count themi, they are 
more in number than the sand*'' — This body, how- 
ever, wonder&l as its structure is, is liable to decay, 
and must soon be diastdved in the grave* But we 
are assured that a period is appraadiing, when ^^ all 
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that are in their graves shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God, and shall come forth ;" when this mor- 
tal frame ^^ shall put on immortality^^* and when that 
whidi was sown in corruption ^^ shall be raised in 
ghry!* If the human body, even in its present state 
of degradation, excited the pious admiration of the 
Psalmist, much more will it appear worthy of our 
highest admiration, when it emerges from darkness 
and corruption to participate in the glories of an im- 
mortal life* Its faculties will then be invigorated, its 
tendency to dissolution destroyed, every principle of 
disease annihilated, and every thing that is loathsome 
and deformed for ever prevented. Being ^^ fashioned 
like unto Christ's glorious body," its beauty will be 
exquisite, its symmetry perfect, its aspect bright and 
refulgent, and its motions vigorous and nimble. Its 
sensitive organs will be refined and improved, and 
the sphere of their operation extended. Its audi- 
tory organs will be tuned to receive the most deUght- 
ful sensations from the harmonies of celestial music, 
and its visual powers rendered capable of perceiving 
the minutest objects, and penetrating into the most 
distant regions. New senses and faculties of percep- 
tion, and new powers of motion, fitted to transport it 
with rapidity from one portion of space to another, 
will, in all probability, be superadded to the powers 
with which it is now invested. And, surely, the con- 
trivances and adaptations which mutt enter into the 
strurture of such an organical frame, cannot be less 
confus and exquisite, nor display less wisdom and 
intelligence than those which we now perceive in our 
mortal bodies. On the contrary, we must necessarily 
suppose thousands of the most delicate contrivances 
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and compensations, different from every thing we can 
now conceive, to be essentially requisite in the con- 
struction of an organized body intended for perpetual 
activity, and destined to an immortal duration. — 
To investigate and to contemplate the contrivances 
of Divine wisdom, by which the elements of disease 
and death are for ever prevented from entering into 
this renovated frame, and by which it will be pre- 
served in undecaying youth and vigour throughout 
the lapse of innumerable ages, we must necessarily 
conclude, will form a part of the studies of renovated 
man in the future world ; — nor can we help thinking, 
diat the knowledge of the wonders of the human frame 
we now acquire, may be a preparatory qualification, 
for enabling us to form an enlightened and compre- 
hensive conception of the powers, qualities, and pe- 
culiar organization, of the bodies of the saints after 
the period of the resurrection. 

HISTORY. 

Another branch of study in which the saints in 
heaven will engage, is History. History contains 
a record of past facts and events ; and makes us ac- 
quainted with transactions which happened hundreds 
or thousands of years before we were brought into 
existence. When viewed in its proper Kght, it may 
be considered as nothing else than a detail of the 
operations of Divine Providence in relation to the 
moral intelligences of this world. It illustrates the 
character of the human race, and the deep and uni- 
versal depravity in which they are involved ; and dis- 
plays the rectitude of the character of God, and the 
equity of his moral administration. 
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History^ the];efore» will {oipai a promia^nt obj^ctof 
study among the celestial inhabitants, as furnishing 
those materials which will illustrate the ways of Pro- 
vidence, and display the wisdom and righteousness of 
J[ehovah ii^ his, government of the worlds At pre9ent 
we can contemplate only a few scattered firagmeQts of 
the history of mankind. Of the history of some na- 
tions we are altogether ignorant; and of the history 
of others we h^e only a few unconnected details, 
blended with fabulous narrations and extravagant fic- 
tions. Of no nation whatever have we. an entire 
history composed of authentic materials; and, con- 
sequently, we perceive only some broken and detached 
Unks in the chain of the Divine dispensations, and 
are unable to survey the whole of God's procedure 
towards our race, in one unbroken series, from the 
creation to the present time. We know nothing 
decisively respecting the period during which man. 
remained in a state of innocence, nor of the particu- 
lar transactions and events that happened previous to 
his fall. And how little do we know of the state of 
mankind, of the events which befel them, and of the 
civil and religious arrangements whidi existed^ dur- 
ing the period of sixteen hundred years which iiHer- 
vened between the creation and the deluge, though 
the world was then more fertile and populous than it 
has ever since been ? How little do. we know of the 
state of mankind immediately previous to the floods of 
the scenes of con9temation and terror whidi must have 
been displayed over all the earth, when the foimtains 
of the great deep were broken up, and the cataracts 
of heaven opened, and of the dreadful concussion of 
the elements of nature, when the solid str^iU^ of the 
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earth were rent asonder, when the foundations of the 
moimtains were overtumed^ and the whole surface 
c^ the glche transfoormed into one boundless ocean ? 
How Kttle do we know of the cinnxmstanees which 
attended the gradual rise of idolatry, and of the origin 
of the great ^Dapires into whidi the world has been 
divided ? How litde do we know even of the history 
of the Jewidi nation, posterior to the period of the 
Babylonish captrnty ? Whither were the ten tribes 
of Israel scattered among the naticms, what events 
have be£dlen them, and in what countrks are they 
now to be found ? Of the history of all the nations 
in the world (the Jews only excepted) from the time 
o£ the deluge to the days o£ Hezekiah, a period of 
nearly two thousand years, we remaon in profound 
ignorance^ And yet^ during that long period, God 
had not forsaken the earth ; his dispensations towards 
his rational ofi^pring were still going forward, empires 
were rking and declining, one generation passing 
away, and another generation coming, and thousands 
of millions of mankind ushered into the eternal world. 
— Those diasms in the history of mankind, which 
hide from our view the greater portion of God's moral 
dispensations, will, doubdess, be filled up in the eter- 
nal state, so diat we shall be enabled to take a full and 
comprehensive view of the whole of the Divine pro- 
cisdure, in all its connections and bearings towards 
every nation upon earth. 

But the history of num is not the only topic in 
this department of knowledge, that will occupy the 
attention ofi the inhabitants of heaven. The history 
of asyeU — of their fEtcukies, intercourses, and em- 
ployments—of their modes of communication with 
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each other — of their different embassies to distant 
worlds — of the transactions which have taken place 
in their society — and of the revolutions through which 
they may have passed — the history o{ apostate angels 
— ^the cause of their fall, and the circumstances with 
which it was attended — ^the plans they have been 
pursuing since that period, and the means by which 
they have endeavoured to accomplish their infernal 
devices — will doubtless form a portion of the history 
of Divine dispensations, which ^^ the saints in light ** 
will be permitted to contemplate. Over this part 
of the Divine economy a veil of darkness is spread, 
which, we have reason to believe, will be withdrawn, 
when that which is perfect is come, and ^^ when we 
shall know even as also we are known." — It is also 
probable, that the leading facts in relation to the his- 
tory of other worlds will be disclosed to their view. 
The history of the different planets in the solar system, 
and of those which are connected with other systems 
in the universe — the periods of their creation, the 
character of their inhabitants, the changes through 
which they have passed, the peculiar dispensations of 
providence towards them, and many other particulars, 
may be gradually laid open to the ^^ redeemed from 
among men," for enlarging their views of the Divine 
government. By means of such communications they 
will acquire a clearer and more distinct conception of 
the moral character and attributes of God, of the recti- 
tude of his administrations, and of ^^ his manifold wis- 
dom " in the various modes by which he governs the • 
different provinces of his vast empire. Under the 
impressions which such views will produce, they will 
rejoice in the Divine government, and join with rap- . 
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^ure in the song of Moses, the servant of God, and 
the song of the Lamb, saying, *^ Great and marvel- 
lous are thy works. Lord God Almighty ! Just and 
true are thy waysj thou King of saints P* 



Thus I have briefly stated, in the preceding pages, 
some of those branches of science which will be re- 
cognised by the righteous in a future state. Several 
other departments of sdentific knowledge might have 
been specified ; but my intention simply was, to pre- 
sent to the view of the reader, a few specimens as 
illustrations of my general position, ^^ that science 
must be considered as having a relaticm to a future 
world." If it be admitted that, any one science will 
be cultivated in heaven, it will follow, that the greater 
part, if not the whole, of those sciences which bring 
to light the treasures of useful knowledge, will like- 
. wise be prosecuted by superior intelligences. For 
all the useful sciences have an intimate connection 
with each other; so that an acquaintance with one 
department of knowledge is essentially requisite to a 
dear and comprehensive view of another. Astro- 
nomy supposes a knowledge of arithmetic, geometry, 
trigonometry, conic sections, and other parts of ma- 
thematics; experimental philosophy supposes a pre- 
vious acquaintance with natural history and physio- 
logy, and is intimately connected with chemistry, 
mineralogy, and botany; and anatomy and physiology 
suppose a knowledge of the leading prindples of hy- 
drostatics, pneumatics, and optics. The prindples 
of one sdenbe run into another, and reflect a mutual 
lustre on each other, so that all the sdences, when 
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piopeily conductedt and viewed in tbek true ligfa^ 
have but one nkjtet in view, namely, to ascertain the 
facts existing in the universe, their connections aad 
rektions, the laws by whidi they are governed, and 
the illustrations they afford of the power, wisdom, 
and benevolence of the Creator. 



In order to elucidate this topic a iitde £utiieiv 
the following brief remarks may be stated. — It is 
admitted, by every believer in Revelation,* that, at 
the dose of the present arrangements respecting our 
world, ^^ All that are in their graves shall be raised 
to life ;" and that, however different the constitation 
of these new-modelled bodies may be from their 
present state of organizatioo, they will still be nuH 
/ terial vehides, furnished with oi^ans of sensation as 
the medium of perception to the immaterial spirit. 
In what manner the disembodied spirit views m^ 
t&Asl objects and relations, and applies die know^ 
ledge of them which it acquired while united to an 
organicid structure, we can have no conception what- 
ever, till we be actually ushered into the separate 
state ; and, theref(»re, the observations akeady made^ 
or which may yet be thrown out <m this subject, are 
not intended to apply to the intermediate state dT 
the spirits of good men* That state, whatever may 
be the modus of perception and enjoyment in it, is a 
state of imperfection, and, in scnne respects, an tm- 
natural state, if we suppose that the spirit is not con* 
nected with any material vehide. Now, if it be ad* 
mitted, that the spirits of the just, at the general re^ 
surtection, are to be reunited to material organical 

* The followers of Baron Swedenburg only excepted. 
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ffttactutelt, it tnttst diso ht isdmftted, that those stnic- 
tares must have some materia tubsilratHm tni whidi 
to rest, or, in other words, a inaterial Yfox\A ot habi» 
tatioii ill whidi they tiiay reside. This last position 
is also as evident, firom the dedai^ons of Scripture, 
at the first. For, while we are informed that the 
elementaiy parts of orir giobe shaB be dissolved^ we 
are at the same time assured, that ^^ netb heavens and 
a new earih^ shaH be prepared, " wherein the right- 
eous shaB dweH;** that is, a world purified from phy- 
^cai. and moral evil, and fitted to the renovatedfacuhies 
of the redeemed, will be prepared in some part of the 
universe, for the residence of the just 

In reference to the hcality^ and the circumstances 
of our future destination, there appear to be only four 
or five suppositions that can be formed. Either, 
1. The world we now inhabit will be new-modelled, 
after the general conflagration, and furnished as a 
proper pliK» of residence for its renovated inhabi- 
tants ; — or, 3. Some of the globes now existing in 
other regions of space, to which the holy inhabitants 
of our woriid will be transported, may be allotted as 
the more permanent habitation of the just; — or, 
8. Some new globe or world will be immediately 
created, adapted to the circumstances t>f redeemed 
men, and adorned with scenery fitted to call fioirth 
into erercise their renovated powers ;=*^-dr, 4* The 
redeemed inhabitants of heaven mity be permitted to 
transport themselves from one region or world to 
another, and be furnished with fiicidties and vehicles 
for this purpose ; — or, 5. Afier remaining fi)r a cer- 
tain lapse of ages in that particular world to whidi 
they shall be introduced immediately after the resur- 
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rection, they may be transported to another regioD 
of the universe} to contemplate a new scene of creat- 
ing power and intelligence, and afterwards pass, at 
distant intervals, through a successive series of trans- 
portations, in order to obtam more ample prospects of 
the riches and glory of God's universal kingdom* 

In all these cases, whatever supposition we may 
adopt as most probable, the general laws which now 
govern the universe, and the general rdations of the 
great bodies in the universe to each other, will re- 
main, on the whole, unchanged; unless we adopt the 
unreasonable and extravagant supposition, that the 
whole frame of Jehovah's empire will be unhinged 
and overturned, for the sake of our world, which, 
when compared with the whole system of nature, is 
but an undistinguishable atom amidst the immensity 
of God's works. With equal reason might we sup- 
pose, that the conduct of the inhabitants of a planet 
which revolves around the star Siriusj or the catas- 
trophe which may have befallen the planets Ceres, 
Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, must necessarily involve in 
them the destruction of the terraqueous globe. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that the globe we 
now inhabit, with its surrounding atmosphere, shall 
be cleared from the physical evils which now exist, 
and undergo a new arrangement to render it fit for 
being the abode of holy intelligences in a future 
state. On this supposition, would not the general 
relation cfikings in the universe remain materially 
the same as at present ? The wide expanse of the 
firmament, and all the orbs it contains, would pre- 
sent the same general arrangement and relation to 
each other which they now do. Supposing thb 
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new-modelled world to b6 of a spherical or spheroi- 
dal figure — ^whicfa appears to be the general form 
of all the great bodies in the universe with which 
we are acquainted — there would then exist certain 
properties and relations between drdes cutting each 
otlier at ri^t angles, or in any other direction ; or, 
in other wwds, between an equator and poles, par- 
allels and meridians, &c. as at present. The di- 
rection of its motion^ the inclination of its axis, the 
component parts of its surface and atmosphere, and 
ether circumstances, might be changed, which would 
produce an immense variety of phenomena, diflferent 
from what now takes place ; but the same general 
prindples of geography, astronomy, arithmetic, geo- 
metry, ch^nistry and mechanics, which apply to all 
the various relations of material objects wherever ex- 
isting, would also be applicable in the present case ; 
and, consequently, such sciences would be recognised 
and culrivated, and the principles on which they are 
built, reasoned and acted upon, though in a more 
p^ect manner than at present, in this new world 
and new order of things. Such sciences, therefore, 
as flow from the natural and necessary relations of 
material objects, and which tend to direct us in our 
conceptions of the wisdom and power of the great 
Architect of nature, must be known and cultivated in 
a future worid, where rational spirits are united to an 
organical structure, and related to a material system ; 
and consequently, if the elementary and fundamental 
principles of such sciences be not acquired now, they 
will remain to be acquired hereafter. 

The remaiks now stated, with a few modifications, 
will apply to any of the other suppositions which may 
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be made in reference to the place and circumstancea 
of our future destination* — Even although the re^ 
lations of external objects and their various properties^ 
in the future world, were altogether different from 
those which obtain in the present state of things, 
still) it would be useful and highly gratifying to die 
mind, to be enabled to compare the one with the 
other, and to perceive bow the Divine wisdom is 
displayed in every mode. and variety of existence. 
No possible mode of material existence, however, can 
be conceived to exist, to which some of the elemen- 
tary principles of scientific knowledge do not apply. 

There are, indeed, several arts and sciences whidi 
more immediately respect the present world, and our 
relations in it, which cannot be supposed to be sub* 
jects of investigation in a future ^ate of happy ex* 
istence. The study of hnguagee — ^whidi forms a 
prominent object of attention with many of those 
who declaim on the vanity of human science — the 
study of medidne as a practical art; the study of 
civil and municipal law ; the study of political eco- 
nomy, heraldry and fortification; the arts of war, 
farrieiy, falconry, hunting and fishing; the arts of 
the manufsicturer, clothier, dyer, &c. — in diort, all 
those arts and sciences whidi have their foundadoo 
in the moral depravity of our nature, will, of course^ 
pass away, as exercises which were peculiar to the 
deranged, state of our terrestrial habitatiim, and the 
degraded condition of its inhabitants; and which, 
therefore, tsxk have no place in a scene of moral per- 
fection. But the principles of the mathematics, and 
the axioms on which they are built, the truths of 
natural philosi^hy, astronomy, geography, medianics, 
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and rimikr sciences^ wSl b^ tec&ghkedf and fonn the 
basis of rea&(mii!kg and of action^ so long as we are 
sentient beings^ atid have h telatioii to the material 
system of the universe* Many truths, indeed, which 
iio# tequire much study, and long and intricate trains 
dP reasoning before th^y eosi be acquired, may be 
perceived by simple intuition, or at least be more 
easily and rapidly apprehended than at present. If 
a genius Hke that of l^r Isaac Newton, could per^ 
eeive at a glance the truth of EucUd*s propositions 
in geoitietry, without attending to every part of the 
process requisite for ordinary minds, we may reason- 
ably conclude, that, in a world where the physical 
and moral obstructions to intellectual energy are re^ 
moved, every science, ttnd every relation subsisting 
among corporeal and intellectual beings, ^rill be more 
dearly, rapidly^ and comprehensively perceived and 
understood* 

Many striking instances have occasionally occar^ 
red, of the capadty and vigour of the human mind, 
even aiAidst the obscurities, and the obstructions to 
mentid activity, which exist in the present state of 
things* The illustrious Pascalf no less celebrated 
for his piety than for his intellectual acquirements, 
when under the age of twelve years, and while 
iinm^sed in the study of languages, without books, 
and without m instructor, discovered and demon- 
strated most of the propositions in the first book of 
Eudid^ before he knew that such a book was in exist- 
ence — to the astonishment of every mathematician ; 
so that,* at that early age, he was an inventor of 
geometrical science. He afterwards made some ex^* 
p^iments and dbooVeries on the nature of sound. 
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and on the weight of the air, and demonstrated the 
pressure of the atmosphere; and, at the age of sixr 
teen, composed a treatise on Conic Sections, whidi, 
in the ju^ment of men of the greatest abiUties, was 
viewed as an astonishing effort of the human nmuL 
At nineteen years of age, he invented an arithmeti- 
cal machine, by which calculations are made, not 
only without the help of a pen, but even without a 
person's knowing a single rule in arithmetic; and, 
by the age of twenty-four, he had acquired a pro- 
ficiency in almost every branch of human knowledge, 
when his mind became entirely absorbed in the 
exercises of religion. — The celebrated GrotitUy at 
the age of thirteen, only a year after his arrival at 
the university of Leyden, maintained pubUc theses 
in mathematics, philosophy and law, with universal 
applause. At the age of fourteen, he ventured to 
form Uterary pilans which required an amazing epctent 
of knowledge ; and he executed them in such perfec- 
tion, that the Uterary world was struck with aston- 
ishment. At this early age, he published an edition 
of MartianiLS CapeUa, and acquitted himself of the 
task in a manner which would have done honour to 
the greatest schcdars of the age. At the age of 
seventeen, he entered on the profession of an advo- 
cate, and pleaded his first cause at Del^ with the 
greatest reputation, having previously made an ex- 
traordinary progress in the knowledge of the sciences. 
— The Admirable CrichtoTi, who received his edu- 
cation at Perth and St. Andrews, by the time he 
had reached his twentieth year, was master of ten 
languages, and had gone through the whole circle of 
the sciences as they were then understood. At 
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Paris, he one d^y engaged in a dispntation, which 
lasted nine hours, in the presence of three thousand 
auditors, against four doctors of the church and Glty 
masters, on every subject they cquld propose, and, 
having silenced all his antagonists, he c^e o$* 
amidst the loudest acclamations, though he had 
spent no time in previous preparation for the con- 
test. — Gcusendiy a .celebrated philosopher of France, 
at the age of four, declaimed little sermons of his 
own composition ; at the age of seven, spent whole 
nights in observing the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, of which he acquired a considerable know- 
ledge; at sixteen, he was appointed professor of 
rhetoric at Digne, and, at the age of nineteen, he 
was elected professor of philosophy in the university 
of Aix. His vast knowledge of philosophy and 
mathematics was ornamented by a sincere attachment 
to the Christian religion, and a life formed upon its 
principles and fxecefts.— Jeremiah Horrox, a name 
celebrated in the annals of astronomy, before he 
attained the age of seventeen, had acquired, solely by 
his own industry, and the help of a few Latin authors, 
a most extensive and accurate knowledge of astro- 
nomy, and of the branches of mathematical learning 
connected with it. He composed astronomical tables 
for himseli^ and corrected the errors of the most 
celebrated astronomers of his time. He calculated 
a transit of the planet Venus across the sun's disk, 
and was the first of mortals who beheld this singular 
phenomenon, which is now considered of so much 
importance in astronomical science. — Sir Isaac New- 
ton, the fame of whose genius has extended over the 
whole civilized world, made his great discoveries in 
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geometry and flttxSoti^, ttid l^d the fiottndatton of 
his two celebrated works, his "/Vindpw*' and 
" Opticsj^* by the time he was twenty-four years df 
age ; and yet these works contain so many abstract, 
profound and sublime truths, that only the first-^rate 
mathematicians are qualified to understand and ap*- 
predate them. In learning mathematics, he did not 
study the geometry of Euclid, who seemed to him 
too plain and simple, and unworthy of taking up his 
time. He understood him almost before he read 
him ; and a cast of his eye upon the contents of his 
theorems, was suiBScient to make him master of theit 
demonstrations. Amidst all the sublime investiga* 
tions of physical and mathematical science in which 
he engaged^ and amidst the variety of books he had 
constantly before him, the Bible was that which he 
studied with the greatest application ; and his meek'* 
ness and modesty were no less admirable than the 
Variety and extent of his intellectual acquirements. 
— 'J'. Philip BarcOieTi who died at Halle in 1740, 
in the twentieth year of his age, was endowed with 
extraordinary powers of memory and comprehension 
of mind. At the age of five, he understood the 
Gh*eek, Latin, German and Frendi languages; at 
the age of nine he could translate any part of the 
Hebrew Scriptures into Latin, and could repeat the 
whole Hebrew Psalter; and, before he had com- 
pleted his tenth year, he drew up a Hebrew lexicon 
of uncommon and difficidt words, to which he added 
many curious critical remarks. In his thirteenth 
year he published, in two volumes octavo, a transla- 
tion, from the Hebrew, of Rabbi Benjamin's ^* Tra- 
vels in Europe, Asia and Africa,'' with historical 
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and critiical notes and dnsertations ; the whole of 
which he completed in four months. In the midst 
of these studies, he prosecuted philosophical and 
mathematical pursuits, and in his fourteenth year 
invented a method of discovering the longitude at 
sea, which exhiUted the strongest marks of superior 
abilities. In one winter he read twenty great folios, 
with all the attention of a vast, comprehensive mind. 
Such rapid profivess in intellectual acquirements 
strikbglyTvinSTSe vigour and compXnaion of 
the human faculties ; and if such varied and exten- 
sive acquisitions in knowledge can be attained, even 
amidst the frailties and physical impediments of this 
mortal state, it is easy to conceive, with what energy 
and rapidity the most sublime investigations may he 
prosecuted in the future world, when the spirit is 
connected with an incorruptible body, fitted to ac- 
company it in all its movements; and when every 
moral obstruction which now impedes its activity 
shall be completely removed. The flights of the 
Iciest genius that ever appeared on earth, when 
c(mipared vrith the rapid movements and comprehen- 
sive views of the heavenly inhabitants^ may be no 
more than as the flutterings of a microscopic insect, 
to the sublime flights of the soaring eagle. When 
endowed with new and vigorous senses, and full 
scope is afibrded for exerting all the energies of 
their renovated faculties, they may be enabled to 
trace out the hidden springs g£ nature's operations, 
to pursue the courses of the heavenly bodies, in their 
most distant and rapid career, and to survey the 
whole chain of moral dispensations, in reference, not 
only to the human race, but to the inhabitants of 
numerous worlds. 
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I shall conclude this part of my subject with an 
observation or two, which may tend to illustrate and 
corroborate the preceding remarks. 

In the first place, it may be remarked, that our 
knowledge in the future worlds will not be dimi- 
nished, but increased to an indefinite extent. This 
is expressly declared in the Sacred Records. ^^ Now 
we see through a glass darkly, but then fiioe to fiuse. 
Now we know in part, but then shall we know, even 
as also we are known," 1 Cor. xiii. 12. This pas- 
sage intimates, not only that our knowledge in a 
future state shall be enlarged, but that it shall be 
increased to an extent to whidi we can, at present, 
affix no limits. And if our intellectual views shall 
be immensely expanded in the realms of light, we 
may rest assured, that all those branches of useful 
science which assist us in exploring the operations 
of the Almighty, will not only be cultivated, but 
carried to their highest pitch of perfection. For 
the faculties we now possess will not only rmnain in 
action, but will be strengthened and invigorated; 
and the range of objects on which they will be em- 
ployed will be indefinitely extended. To suppose 
otherwise, would be to suppose man to be deprived 
of his intellectual powers, and of the faculty of rea- 
soning, as soon as he entered the confines of the 
eternal world.*. When we enter that world, we 



* An old Welsh minister, while one day punning his studies, 
his wife being in the room, was suddenly interrupted by her 
asking him a question, which has not always been so satisfiactorily 
answered — **Jobn Evans, do you think we shall be known to 
each other in heaven ?** Without hesitation he replied,^ — ** To 
be sure we shall ; do you think we shall be greater fooU there 
than we are here?'* — ^If the reader keep in mind that our know- 
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carry with us the moral and intellectual fiicuhieS)^ of 
which we are now conscious, and, along with them, 
all those ideas and all that knowledge which we ac- 
quired in the present state* To imagine that our 
present faculties will be essentially changed, and the 
ideas we haye hitherto acquired totally lost, would 
be nearly the same as to suppose, that, on entering 
the invisible state, men will be transformed into a 
new order of beings, or be altogether annihilated. 
And, if our present knowledge shall not be destroyed 
at death, it must form the ground-work of all the 
future improvements we may make, and of all the 
discoveries that may be unfolded to our view in the 
eternal state. 

Again, the superior intellectual views which some 
individuals shall possess beyond others, will constitute 
the principal distinction between redeemed men in 
the heavenly state. The principal prepajration for 
heaven will consist in renewed di^ositions of mind 
— in the full exercise of love to God,. an4 love to all 
subordinate holy inteUigences, and in all the diversified 
ramifications of action into which these grand princi- 
ples necessarily diverge. When arrived at that happy 
world, the saints will feel themselves to be all equal, 
-7-as they were once ^^ children of disobedience even as 
others," as they were all redeemed " by the precious 
blood of Christ," as they were renewed by the in- 
fluence of the Spirit of grace, — as they stand in the 
relation of brethren in Christ, and ^^ sons and daugh- 

ledge in heaven will be htcreased, and not diminished, or, in 
other words, that we shall not he '* greater fools there than we 
are here,** he will he at no loss to appreciate all that I hare hi- 
therto stated on this subject. 
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ten of tbe Lord God Alfti%lity>'' as tiiey are thie 
^ou^amons of ang«l8, and kings seoA priests to the 
Qoi and Father of alL Withool the exercise of 
holy dkpo^ti<»is, heaven oouM not exist, although 
its infaabitaxits had reaeh^ the hi^iest pitch of in- 
tefieetiud improvement ; — «nd all who shi^ ultimately 
be admitted into that happy state, will feel that they 
are etemaSy indebted tor the privileges and the fe- 
lidty they enjoy, ^ to Him that sits upmi the throne, 
and to thtt Lamb who was sbdn, and recfeemed them 
to God by his blood*'* But, notwithstanding, there 
will be a oo^siderable diiferonce^ at least in the first 
itistanee, in regard to the txpanmn if their mteOeC" 
tual views. In this point of view, it is impossible to 
siqppose that they can be idl equaL Suppose a Negro 
dave, who had been rec^itly converted to Christi- 
anity, and a profound Christian philosopher, to enter 
the etenMd world at the same time, is it reasonable 
'tx> believe, that there would be no difference in the 
amplitude of their intellectual views ? They would 
•bodi feel themselves delivered from sin and sorrow, 
they would be filled with admiration and wonder at 
the new scenes which opened to thdr view, and would 
be inspired with the most Hvely emotions of humility 
and reverence ; but if each of them carried along widi 
him that portion of knowledge which he acquired ih 
the present life> there behoved to be a considerable 
dUPerence in the comprehension of their views and 
the range of their intellectual facidties; unless we 
suppose that a change amounting to a miracle was 
e£fected in the mind of the Negro, whose mental 
views were previously drciunscribed within the nar- 
rowest limits. And to suppose such a mirade wrought 
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in every indhidiuil case, wovM not only be contrary 
to every ^ing we know of the generd plan of the 
Divine prooedcEre, but wouM destroy almost eveiy 
notive that shouM now induce us to make progress 
^* in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ," and in our views of the works and dispen«> 
sations of the Ahmghty. In the course of ages, in- 
deed, the Negro may equid the philosopher in the 
extent of his intellectuid acquisitions; but, in the 
first instance, both Scripture* and reason dedare, 
that a diflfereace must exist, imless the laws which 
govern the inteUectual worid be entirely subverted. 
Can we suppose, for a moment, that an ignorant 
profligate, who has been brought to repentance, and 
to the ** knowledge of the truth,** only a few hours 
before his entrance into the world of spirits, shall, 
at the moment he has arrived in the world of bliss, 
acquire those enlarged conceptions of Divine truth, 
wfaidi an Owen, a Watts, a Doddridge, or a Dwight, 
attained at the same stage of their existence ? or that 
a Hottentot who had been brought to the knowledge 
of Christianity, only during the last month of his 
fifo, shall enter into heaven with the expansive views 
of a Newton or a Boyle ? Such a supposition wouM 
involve a reflection on the wisdom of the Divine ad*- 
nunistration, and would lead us to condude, that aH 
the labour bestowed by the illustrious characters now 
alluded to, in orAer to improve in the knowledge of 
Divine subjects, was quite unnecessary, and even 
somewhat approaching to egregious trifling. 

Not only will the views of the saints in heaven 

• See Dan. zii & 1 Oor. xv. 41, 43. Mfttt. xzv. 14^ &c. 
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be different in point of expansion and extent, but' 
their love to God, and the virtues and graces which 
flow from this principle, will be diminished or in- 
creased, or, at least, somewhat modified by the nar- 
rownesa or expansion of their intellectual views. If 
it be admitted that, the more we know of God, the 
more ardently shidl we love him, — it will follow, that, 
in proportion as we acquire a comprehensive and en- 
lightened view of the operations of God in the works 
•f creation, in the scheme of Providence, and in the 
plan of redemption, in a similar proportion will our 
love and adoration of his excellencies be ardent and 
expansive. In this point o£ view, ^^ the saints in 
light" will make improvement in holiness through- 
out all the ages of eternity, though, at every stage 
of their existence, they will enjoy pure and unmingled 
bliss. Every science they cultivate, and every stage 
to which they advance in intellectual improvement, 
will enable them to discover new glories in the Di- 
vine character, which will raise their affections to 
God stiU higher, and render their conformity to his 
n.or.1 unagTxnore complete. 

It has frequently been a subject of discussion 
among theologians, ^^ Whether there shall be degrees 
of glory in heaven." This question may be easily 
settled, if there be any weight in the remarks and 
considerations now stated. In so far as there is a 
difference in the vigour and expansion of the intel- 
lectual powers, and in the amplitude of objects they 
are enabled to embrace, in so far may there be said 
to be ^^ degrees of glory :" and a superiority, in this 
respect, may be considered as the natural reward 
which accompanies the diligent improvement of our 
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time and faculties upon earth, though such a distinc- 
tion can never be supposed to produce any disposition 
approaching ta envy, as so frequently happens in the 
present state. On the contrary, it may be supposed 
to produce a holy emulation to improve every faculty, 
to cultivate every branch of celestial science, and to 
increase in the knowledge of God. In corroboration 
of these views, we are told in Scripture^ that the 
reward bestowed on those servants to whom talents 
were intrusted, was in proportion to the improvement 
they had made ; and that, at the close of time, the 
saints will present an appearance analogous to that 
of the spangled firmament; for ^^ as one star diiFereth 
firom another star in glory, so also is the resurrection 
from the dead." And the reason of this difference 
is intimated by the prophet Daniel, " They that 
excel in wisdom shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament ; and they that turn many to righteous- 
ness as the stars for ever and ever."' 



If the remarks now stated have any solid founda- 
tion, it will follow, that what is generally termed 
human science^ ought not to be indiscriminately con- 
sidered as having a relation merely to the present 
world. Such an idea would tend to damp our ardour 
in the prosecution of scientific knowledge, and im- 
mensely to lessen its value. He who prosecutes 
science as a subject of speculation merely in reference 
to the contracted span of human life, acts from very 
mean and narrow views, and may be considered, in 
some points of view, as little superior to the avaricious 
man whose mind is completely absorbed in the acqui- 
sition of the perishing treasures of this world. The 
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Christiaii philosc^er, wtw traces the perfections and 
tjie agency of God in every object g£ his invest^- 
tioQ, ought to consider his present pursuits as the 
commencement of a course of in^oveaxent which 
will have no termination — as introductory to die 
employments and the pleasures of a higher state of 
existence — and as affording him a more advantageous 
outset into that better world than happens to those 
who are destitute of his enlarged views. For the 
more we know at present of the wonders of infinite 
power, wisdom and goodness, in the material works 
o£ the Almighty, it is obvious, that the better pre- 
pared we shall be for more enlarged contemphitions of 
them at a future period, and the greater {Measure shall 
we feel in beholding those objects and operations, 
which are now hid in obscurity, unveiled, to view. 

In throwing out the preceding reflections, I am 
far from pretending to determine the particular ar- 
rangements which the Almighty has formed in re^ 
lation to our future destination, or the particukr 
circumstances which may exist in other worlds. 
These things Ue altogether beyond the range of our 
investigation, and must, therefore, remain inscrutable 
in our present stato. But there are certain general 
principles or relations which necessarily flow from 
the nature of things, which must be considered as 
included within any particular arrangements which 
may be formed ; and it is such general principles only 
to which I refer. — Nor should it be considered as 
presumption, to endeavour to ascertain these general 
princq>les or necessary relations of things. The 
Creator evidently intended we should know them ; 
since he has exhibited such an immense varie^ c£ 
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his works before u% and has bestowed upon us 
faculties adequate to explore their magnitude and 
arrangement, to investigate the laws which direct 
their motions, and to perceive their connection and 
dependency, and soma of the grand designs for which 
th^ey were invaded. 



To every thing th^t has just now been stated in 
relation to the prosecution of 3icience in the celestial 
world, I am aware, it will be objected by some, that 
such knowledge if it be requisite in a futuxe state, 
will be acquired by immediate intuition, <x commu- 
nicated in a direct manner by the Creator himself. 
For such aa assumption, however, though frequently 
reiterated, there is no foundation in any passage o£ 
Scripture when rationally interpreted; and it is 
rqjmgnant to the clearest dictates of reason. It is 
contrary to every regular mode with which we axe 
acquainted, by which rational beings are c<M)ducted 
to knowledge and hi^piness ; it would imply a con- 
tinued mirade^— it would supersede the use <^ the 
intellectual faculty— -^and it would ultimately detract 
from the felicity of intelligent agents. For, a great 
part of the happiness of finite intelligences arises 
from the gradual evolution of truth, in consequence 
of the exercise of their rational powers. Were all 
our knowledge in a fotur^e state to be acquired by 
immediate intuition, or by direct supernatural com- 
munications from the Deity,, our rational faculties 
would, in many respects,, be bestowed in vain. It 
appears to be one of the main designs for which these 
Acuities were bestowed,^ that we might be directed 
in the prosecution of knowledge, and led to deduce. 
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from the scenes of the visible umverse, those conclu- 
sions which will gradually expand our views of the 
plans and perfections of its Almighty Author. Adam, 
when in a state of innocence, (and his condition in 
that state, as a moral agent, was precisely similar to' 
the state of good men in a future world, except his 
liability to fiJl,) was not acquainted, in the first in* 
stance, vrith every object in the world in which he 
was placed, and their various relations to each other. 
He could not know, for example, the peculiw 
scenery of nature which existed on the side of the 
globe opposite to that on which he was placed. He 
must have exercised his senses, his locomotive facul- 
ties, and his reasoning powers, and made observations 
and experimental researches of various kinds, before 
he became thoroughly acquainted with the structure, 
the order and beauty of his terrestrial habitation. 
For, to suppose man, in any state, a mere passive 
subject of intellectual and external impressions, would 
be, to reduce him to something like a mere machine ; 
and would imply a subversion of all the established 
laws which regulate the operations of matter and 
intellect throughout the universe. 

We know, likewise, that truth is gradually deve- 
loped even to superior intelligences. The manifold 
wisdom of God in reference to the church, and the 
plans of his grace in relation to the Gentile world, 
were, in some measure, veiled to the angels, till the 
facts of the death and resurrection of Christ, and the 
preaching and miracles of the apostles were exhibited 
to their view ;* and hence they are represented as 

• Eph,iu.5— 11. 
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^^ desiring to look into," or prying with avidity into 
the mysteries of redemption; which evidently implies, 
the active exertion of their powers of reason and in- 
telligence, and th^ gradual advancement in the 
knowledge of the purposes and plans of the Almighty. 
And, if beings far superior to man in intellectuxd ca- 
pacity, acquire their knowMge in a gradual manner, 
by reflection on the Divine dispensations, and the 
exercise of their mental powers, it is unreasonable to 
suppose, that man, even in a higher sphere of exist- 
ence, will acquire all his knowledge at once, or with- 
out the exertion of those intellectual energies with 
whic^ he is endowed. 

In short, were the saints in heairen to acquire all 
their knowledge as soon as they entered on that scene 
<^ happiness, we must suppose them endowed with 
capacities, not only mperior to the most exalted sera- 
phim, but even approximating to the infinite com- 
prehension of the Deity himself. For the range of 
investigattoA presented to intelligent beings is bound- 
leaSf extending to all the objects and moral dispensa- 
tions of God, throughout the immensity of his em- 
pire. And could we suppose finite minds o^ble of 
embracing the whole of this range of objects at one 
comprehensive grasp, their mental energy woukl soon 
be destroyed, and their felicity terminate ; for they 
could look forward to no fiirtber expansion of their 
views, nor to a succession of a new range of objects 
and operatkms through all the fiiture ages of eternity. 



M 
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PART III. 



ON THE AIDS WHICH THE DISCOVERIES OF SCI- 
ENCE AFFORD FOR ENABLING US TO FORM A 
CONCEPTION OF THE PERPETUAL IMPROVE- 
MENT OF THE CELESTIAL INHABITANTS IN 
KNOWLEDGE AND FELICITY. 



On the subject of a future world, and the exer- 
cises and enjoyments of its inhabitants, many foolish 
and inaccurate conceptions have prevailed even in the 
Christian world. We are assured, that the founda- 
tion of the felicity to be enjoyed in that world, rests 
on the absence of every evil, and the attainment of 
moral perfection — that the principle of depravity must 
be destroyed, and the affeaions purified and refined, 
before we can enjoy ^^ the inheritance of the saints 
in light." These are principles which are clearly 
exhibited in the Scriptures, which are accordant to 
the dictates of sound reason, and which are generally 
recognised by the various , sections of the religious 
world. But the greater part of Christians rest con- 
tented with the most vague and incorrect ideas of the 
felicity of heaven, and talk and write about it in s^ 
loose and figurative a manner, as can convey no rational 
nor definite conception of the sublime contemplations 
and employments of celestial intelligences. Instead 
of eliciting, &om the metaphorical language of Scrip- 
ture, the ideas intended to be conveyed, they endea- 
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vour to expand and ramify the figures employed by 
the Sacred writers still farther, heaping metaphor 
upon metaphor, and epithet upon epithet, and blend- 
ing a number of discordant ideas, till the image or 
picture presented to the mind assumes the semblance 
of a splendid chaotic mass, or of a dazzling but un- 
defined meteor. The term Glory ^ and its kindred 
epithets, have been reiterated a thousand times in 
descriptions of the heavenly state ; — the redeemed 
have been represented as assembled in one vast crowd 
ab<fve the visible concave of the sky, adorned with 
*^ starry crowns," drinking at " crystal fountains,*' 
and making " the vault of heaven ring" with their 
loud acclamations. The Redeemer himself has been 
exhibited as suspended like a statue in the heavens 
^bove this immense crowd, crowned with diadems, 
and encircled with a refulgent splendour, while the 
assembly of the heavenly inhabitants were incessantly 
gazing on this object, like a crowd of spectators gaz- 
ing at the motion of an air balloon, or of a splendid 
meteor. Such representations are repugnant to the 
ideas intended to be conveyed by the metaphorical 
language of Inspiration, when stripped of its drapery. 
They can convey nothing but a meagre and distorted 
conception of the employments of the celestial state, 
and tend only to bewilder the imagination, and to 
" darken counsel by words without knowledge." 

Hence it has happened, that certain infidel scoffers 
have been led to conclude, that the Christian Heaven 
IS not an object to be desired ; and have frequently 
declared, that " they could feel no pleasure in being 
suspended for ever in an ethereal region, and perpe- 
tually singing psalms and hymns to the Eternal," — 

M 2 
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an idea of heaven which is too fiequentiy conveyed 
by the vague and distorted descriptions which have 
been given of the exerdses and entertainments of the 
future world. 

There is an intimate connection between the word 
and the works of God : they reflect a mutual lustre 
on each other ; and the discoveries made in the latter, 
are calculated to expand our conceptions, and to di* 
rect our views, of the revelations contained in the 
former. Without taking into account the sublime 
manifestations of the Deity exhibited in his visible 
creation, our ideas of celestial bliss must be very 
vague and confused, and our hopes of full and per* 
petual enjoyment in the future state extremely feeble 
and languid. From the very constitution of the hu- 
man mind, it appears, that in order to enjoy uninter- 
rupted happiness, without satiety or disgust, it is re^ 
quisite that new objects and new trains of thought be 
continually opening to view. A perpetual recurrence 
of the same objects and perceptions, however sublime 
in themselves, and however interesting and delightfiil 
they may have been felt at one period, cannot afford 
uninterrupted gratification to minds endowed with 
capacious powers, and capable of ranging through 
the depths of immensity. But all the objects in this 
sublunary world and its environs, and all the events 
recorded in sacred and profane history, are not suffi- 
dent to occupy the expansive minds of renovated in- 
telligences for a million of ages, much less throughout 
BXi endless duration of existence. A series of ob- 
jects and of moral dispensations, more extensive than 
those immediately connected with the globe we in- 
habit, must, therefore^ be supposed to engage the 
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attention of " the spirits of just men made perfect," 
during the revolutions of eternal ages ; in order that 
their faculties may be gratified and expanded — that 
new views of the Divine character may be unfolded 
— 'and that, in the contemplation of his perfections, 
they may enjoy a perpetuity of bliss. 

It has been^ indeed, asserted by some, that ^^ the 
mysteries of redemption will be sufficient to afford 
scope for the delightful investigation of the saints to 
all eternity." It is readily admitted, that contem- 
plations of the Divine perfections, as displayed in 
human redemption, and of the stupendous facts 
which relate to that economy, will blend themselves 
with all the other exercises of redeemed intelligences. 
While their intellectual faculties are taking the 
most extensive range through the dominions of Him 
who sits upon the throne of universal nature, they 
will never forget that love ** which brought them 
from darkness to light," and from the depths of 
misery to the splendours of eternal day. Thejr 
grateful and triumphant praises will ascend to the 
Father of glory, and to the Lamb who was slain, 
for ever and ever. — But, at the same time, the 
range of objects comprised within the scheme of re- 
demption, in its reference to human beings, cannot 
be supposed, without the aid of other objects of con- 
templation, to afford full and uninterrupted scope to 
the faculties of the saints in heaven, throughout an 
unlimited duration. — This will appear, if we endea- 
vour to analyze some of the objects presented to our 
view in the economy of redemption. 

In the first place, it may be noticed, that a veil of 
mystery surrounds several parts of the plan of re- 
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demption. " God manifested in the flesh," the in- 
timate union of the eternal self-existent Deity with 
" the man Christ Jesus," — is a mystery impene- 
trable to finite minds. But the eternity, the omni- 
presence, and the omniscience of the Deity, are 
equally mysterious ; for they are equally incompre- 
hensible, and mustr for ever remain incomprehensible 
to all limited intelligences. It is equally incompre- 
hensible that a sensitive being should exist, furnished 
with all the organs and functions requisite for animal 
life, and yet of a size ten thousand times less than 
a mite. These are facts which must be admitted 
on the evidence of sense and of reason, but they lie 
altogether beyond the sphere of our comprehension. 
— Now, an object which involves a mystery cannot 
be supposed to exercise and entertain the mind 
through eternity, considered simply as incomprehen^ 
sibkf without being associated with other objects 
which lie within the range of finite comprehension ; 
otherwise, reflections on the eternity and omnipre- 
sence of God, considered purely as abstractions of 
the mind, might gratify the intellectual faculties, in 
the future world, in as high a degree as any thing 
that is mysterious in the scheme of redemption* 
But it is quite evident, that perpetual reflections on 
infinite space and eternal duration, abstractly consi- 
dered, cannot produce a very high degree of mental 
enjoyment, unless when considered in their relation 
to objects more definite and comprehensible. Such 
contemplations, however, will, doubtless, be mingled 
with all the other views and investigations of the 
saints in the heavenly world. In proportion as they 
advance through myriads of ages in the course of 
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unlimited duration, and in proportion to the enlarged 
views they will acquire, of the distances and magni- 
tudes of the numerous bodies which diversify the re- 
gions of the universe, their ideas of infinite space, 
and of eternal duration, will be greatly expanded. 
For we can acquire ideas of the extent of space, only 
by comparing the distances and bulks of material 
objects with one another, — and of duration, by the 
trains of thought, derived from sensible objects, 
which pass through our minds, and from the perio- 
dical revolutions of material objects around us. — 
The same things may be affirmed in relation to all 
that is mysterious in the economy of human redemp- 
tion ; — and, if what has been now said be admitted, 
it will follow, that such mysteries, considered merely 
as incomprehensible realities, could not afford a rap- 
turous train of thought to entertain the mind 
throughout the ages of eternity. It is definite and 
tangible objects, and not abstract mysteries, that 
constitute the proper subject of contemplation to a 
rational mind. For, although we were to ponder 
on what is incomprehensible, such as the eternity of 
God, for millions of years, we should be as far from 
comprehending it, or acquiring any new ideas re- 
specting it, at the end of such a period, as at the 
present moment. 

In the next place, redemption may be considered 
in reference to the important ^^fo connected with it, 
in which point of view, chiefliy, it becomes a tangible 
object for the exercise of the moral and intellectual 
powers of man. These facts relate either to the 
" man Christ Jesus, the Mediator between God and 
man," or to the saints whose redemption he pro- 
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cured* The general £aet» wUch rdste to Cfaris^ 
while he sojourned in onr world, are reeorded in the 
New Testament by the Evai^dists. These eomf- 
prehend hb^ miraculous conceptkni, and the circmiH 
stances which intended his birth ; his private resi- 
dence in Nazareth ; his journeys as a public teadier 
throi^ the land of Judea.; his ndracles, sufferings, 
crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension to heaven. 
There is doubtless a variety of interesting fiicts, 
besides those recorded in the Gospels, with which 
it would be highly gratifying to become acquainted; 
— such as, the manner in which he ^ent his li£e, 
from the period of the first dawnkigs of reason, to 
the time of his comm^scing his public ministrations 
— the various trains of thought that passed through 
his mind — the mental and corporeal exerdses in 
which he engaged — the social intercourses in which 
he mingled — the topics of conversation he suggested 
— the amusements (if any) in which he indulged — 
the pious exercises and suUime contemplations in 
which he engaged, when retired from the haunts 
and the society of men; — and partiodarly those 
grand and important transactions in which he has 
been employed, since that moment when a doud in^ 
torposed between his glorified body, and the eyes of 
his disciples, afler his ascent from Mount Olivet*— 
what regions of the material imiverse he passed 
through in his triumphant ascent — ^what intelligence 
of his achievements he conveyed to other worlds — 
what portion of the immensity of space, or what 
globe or material fabric, is the scene of his more 
immediate residence — ^what are the external splen*- 
dours and peculiadties of that prions world— ^ 
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what intercoorBe he has wkh the vpitita of jual men 
made perfect ; wkh Enodi and Elijah, who are al- 
ready fbrniefaed with bodies^ and with other orders 
of celestkl intel%«nces-wbrt «»nes and move- 
xnents will take place in that worlds when he is about 
to return to our terrestriid sphere, to sninmon all the 
tribes of men to the general judgment ^ The facts 
in relation to these, and similar circumstances, still 
remain to be disclosed, and the future details which 
may be giren of such interesdng particulars, cannot 
fail to be highly gratifying to every one of the " re- 
deemed from among men." But still, it must be 
admitted, that although the details respecting each 
of the facts to which I allude, were to occupy the 
period of a thousand years, the subject would soon 
be exhausted, if other events and circumstances, and 
another train of divine dispensations, were not at the 
same time presented to view ; and the future periods 
of eternal duration would be destitute of that variety 
and novdty of prospect which are requisite to secure 
perpetual enjoyment. 

The other class of facts relates to the redeemed 
themselves, and comprehends those diversified cir- 
cumstances in the course of providence, by means 
of which they were brought to the knowledge of 
salvation, and conducted through the scenes of mor- 
taUty to the enjoyment of endless felicity. These 
will, no doubt, afford topics of interesting discourse, 
to diversify and enliven the exercises of the saints 
m heaven. But the remark now made in reference 
to the other facts alluded to above, is equally appli- 
cable here. The smes of Divine dispensations 
towards every individual, though different in a few 
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subordinate particulars, partakes of the same cliarac'- 
ter, and wears the same general aspect. But al- 
though the dispensations of Providence towards every 
one of the redeemed were as different from another a» 
it is possible to conceive, and although a hundred 
years were devoted to the details furnished by every 
saint, eternity would not be exhausted by such 
themes alone. 

Again, it has been frequently asserted, that the 
saints in heaven will enjoy perpetual rapture in con- 
tinually gazing on the glorified humanity of Christ 
Jesus. The descriptions sometimes given of this 
circumstance, convey the idea of a vast concourse of 
spectators gazing upon a resplendent figure placed 
upon an eminence in the midst of them, — which, 
surely, must convey a very imperfect and distorted 
idea of the sublime employments of the saints in 
light. The august splendours of the '^ man Christ 
Jesus," the exalted station he holds in the upper 
world, the occasional intercourse which all his saints 
will hold with him, the lectures on the plans and 
operations of Deity with which he may entertain 
them, the resplendent scenes to which he may guide 
them, — and many other circumstances — will excite 
the most rapturous admiration of Him who is ^' the 
brightness of the Father's glory." — But, since the 
glorified body of Christ is a material substance^ and> 
consequently, limited to a certain portion of space, 
it cannot be supposed to be at all times within the 
view of every inhabitant of heaven ; — and although 
it were, the material splendours of that body, how- 
ever august and astonishing, cannot be supposed ta 
afford new and varied gratification, throughout aa 
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endless succession of duration. He will be chiefly 
recognised as the Head of the redeemed family of 
man, ^^ in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge,'' who will gradually reveal the secret 
counsels of God, and direct his saints to those dis- 
plays of Divine glory which will enlighten and en- 
tertain their mental powers. This seems to be in- 
timated in such representations as the following — 
*^ The Lamb that is in the midst of the throne shall 
feed them, and shall lead them to living fountains 
of water." By directing their attention to those 
objects in which they may behold the most august 
displays of Divine perfection, and teaching them in 
what points of view they ought to be contemplated, 
and what conclusions they ought to deduce from 
them, " he will feed" the minds of his people with 
Divine knowledge, and " lead them" to those su- 
blime and transporting trains of thought, which will 
fill them with " joy unspeakable and full of glory." 
Thus it appears, that neither the mysteries, nor 
the leading facts connected with the plan of redemp- 
tion, when considered merely in relation to human 
beings — can be supposed to be the principal subjects 
of contemplation in the heavenly state, nor sufficient 
to produce those diversified gratifications which are 
requisite to ensure perpetual enjoyment to the ex* 
panded intellects of redeemed men in the future 
world — though such contemplations will undoubtedly 
be intermingled with all the other intellectual surveys 
of the saints in glory. 

I now proceed to the principal object in view, 
namely, to inquire, what other objects will employ 
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the attrition of good men in the world to come, and 
what light the material works of God, which have be«i 
unfcdded to our view, tend to throw upon this subject. 
The foundation of the happiness of heavenly in* 
telUgences being laid in the destruction of every 
principle of moral evil, — in ^e ei^oyment of moral 
perfection — and in the removal c^ every ph3^eal 
impediment to the exercise of their intelleotoal 
powers — ^they will be fitted for the most profound 
investigations, and for the most enlarged contempla* 
tions« And one of their chief employments, of 
course, will be, to investigate, contemplate, and ad- 
mire the glory of the Divine perfections. Hence it 
is declared in Scripture as one of the fnrivileges of 
the saints in light, that ^' thet/ shall see God as he is** 
— that "they shall see his jGace" — and that "they 
shall behold his glory," — which expressions, and 
others of similar import, plainly intimate, that they 
shall eujoy a clearer vision of the Divine glory than 
in the present state. But how is this vision to be 
obtained? The Deity, being a spiritual unconi- 
pounded substance^ having no visible form, nor sen- 
sible quantities, "inhabiting eternity," and fiUing 
immensity with his presence — his essential glory 
cannot form an object for the (Krect contemplation 
of any finite intelligence. His ffhry, or, in other 
words, the grandeur of his perfections, can be traced 
only in the external manifestation which he gives of 
himself in the material creation which his power has 
brought into existence — ^in the various orders ot in- 
telligences with which he has peopled it — and in his 
moral dispensations towards all worlds and beings 
which now exist, or may hereafter exist, throughout 
his bouudless empire. 
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It 18 in this point of view, that our knon^edge of 
the material universe assists our conceptions of the 
scenes of a future states and throws a refulgence of 
light on the employments^ and the uninterrupted 
pleasures^ of the redeemed in heaven. By the dis- 
coveries of modem science, in the distant regions of 
space, we are fully assured, that the attributes of 
the Deity have not been exercised scdely in the con* 
struction of our sublunary sphere, and of the aerial 
heavais with which it is encompassed^ nor his provi- 
dential regards confined to the transactions of the 
frail beings that dwell upon its surface, but extend 
to the remotest spaces of the universe. We know, 
that far beyond the limits o£ our t^restrial abode, 
the Almighty has displayed his omnipotence in 
framing worlds, which, in magnitude and in splen- 
dour of accompaniments, far surpass this globe on 
which we dwelL The eleven planetiuy bodies which, 
in common with the earth, revolve about the sun, 
contain a mass of matter two thousand five hundred 
times greater, and an extent of sur&ce sufficient to 
support 201 assemblage of inhabitants three hundred 
times more numerous, than in the world which we 
inhdbit. The Divine vnsdom is also displayed in 
reference to these vast globes^ — ^in directing their 
motions, so as to produce a diversity ofsectsons^ and 
a regular succession of day and night — in surround- 
ing some of them with moons^ and with luminous 
rings of a magnificent size, to adorn their nocturnal 
heavens, and to reflect a mild radiance in the absence 
of the sun— in encompassing them \trith atmospheres, 
and diversifying their surface with mmntains and 
plains. These and other anrangements, which indi^ 
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cate special contrivance and design, show that those 
bodies are destined by the Creator to be the abodes 
of intellectual beings, who partake of his bounty, and 
offer to him a tribute of adoration and praise. 

Although no other objects were presented to our 
Tiew, except those to which I now allude, and which 
are contained within the limits of our system, yet 
even here — within this small province of the king- 
dom of Jehovah — a grand and diversified scene is 
displayed for the future contemplation of heavenly 
intelligences. But it is a fact which cannot be 
disputed, that the sun and all his attendant planets 
form but a small speck in the map of the universe. 
How great soever this earth, with its vast continents 
and mighty oceans, may appear to our eye, — how 
stupendous soever the great globe of Jupiter, which 
would contain within its bowels a thousand worlds 
as large as ours — and overwhelming as the concep- 
tion is, that the sun is more than a thousand times 
larger than both, — yet, were they this moment de- 
tached from their spheres, and blotted out of exist- 
ence, there are worlds within the range of the 
Almighty's empire where such an awful catas- 
trophe would be altogether unknown. Nay, were 
the whole cubical space occupied by the solar 
system — a space 3,600,000,000 miles in diame- 
ter— to be formed into a solid globe, containing 
24,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 cubical 
miles, and overspread with a brilliancy superior to 
that of the sun, to continue during the space of a 
thousand years in this splendid state, and then to 
be extinguished and annihilated — there are beings, 
who reside in spaces within the range of our tele- 
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scopes^ to whom its creation and destruction would 
be equally unknown; and to an eye which could 
take in the whole compass of nature, it might be 
altogether unheeded, or, at most, be regarded as 
the appearance and disappearance of a lucid point in 
an obscure corner of the universe — just as the de- 
tachment of a drop of water from the ocean, or a 
grain of sand from the sea-shore, is unheeded by a 
common observer. 

At immeasurable distances from our earth and 
system immense assemblages of shining orbs display 
their radiance. The amazing extent of that space 
which intervenes between our habitation and these 
resplendent globes, proves their immense magnitude, 
and that they shine not with borrowed but with na- 
tive splendour. From what we know of the wisdom 
and intelligence of the Divine Being, we may safely 
conclude, that he has created nothing in vain ; and, 
consequently, that these enormous globes of light 
were not dispersed through the universe, merely as 
so many splendid tapers to illuminate the voids of 
infinite space. To admit, for a moment, such a 
supposition, would be inconsistent with the marks of 
intelligence and design which are displayed in all 
the other scenes of nature which lie within the 
sphere of our investigation. It would represent the 
Almighty as amusing himself with splendid toys, — 
an idea altogether incompatible with the adorable 
Majesty of Heaven, and which would tend to lessen 
our reverence of his character, as the only wise 
God. — If every part of nature in our sublunary 
system is destined to some particular use in reference 
to sentient beings — if even the muddy waters of a 
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sU^ant pool are repIeDttbed wkb myrUdt of ii 
bitants, should we for a monent doabt^ that so manj 
diousands of magnificent globes have a relation to 
the accommodation and hs^piness of intelligent be* 
ings ; since in every part of the material sjrstem wliidi 
lies open to our minute inspection, it appears, that 
matter exists solely for the purpose of sentient ami 
intelligent creatures* As the Creator is consistent 
in all his plans and operations, it is beyond dispute, 
that those great globes which are suspended through- 
out the vast spaces of the universe are destined to some 
noble purposes, worthy <^ the infinite power, wisdom, 
and intelligence, which produced them. And what 
may these purposes be ? Since most of these bo* 
dies are of a size equal, if not superior, to our sun, 
and shine by their own native light, we are led by 
analogy to conclude, that they are destined to sub- 
serve a similar purpose in the system of nature — to 
pour a flood of radiance on surrounding worlds, and 
to regulate their motions by their attractive infiu- 
ence. So that each of these luminaries may be 
considered, not merely as a world, but as the centre 
of thirty, sixty, or a hundred worlds, among which 
they distribute light, and heat, and comfort.* 

If, now, we attend to the vast number of those 

* The Author will have an opportunity of illustrating tliis sub- 
ject, in minute detail, in a work entitled, " The Scenery of the 
HEAVxys Displayed, with the view of proving and illustrating 
the doctrine of a Plurauty of Worlds ;** in which the positions 
here assumed will be shown to have the force of a moral demon- 
stration, on the same general principles by which we prove the 
being of a God, and the immortality of man. In this work, all 
the known facts in relation t& Descriptive Astronomy, and the 
stractore of the Heavens, will be particularly detailed, and accom- 
panied with original remarks and moral and religious reflections, 
so as to form a comprehensive Compend of Popular Astronomy. 
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8tnp6ndou8 globes, we shall pereeive what an exten*- 
sive field of sublime investigation lies open to all the 
holy intelligences that exist in creation. When we 
lift oar eyes to the nocturnal sky, we behold several 
hundreds of these majestic orbs, arranged in a kind 
of magnificent confusion, glimmering from afar on 
this obscure corner of the universe. But the num^ 
her of stars, visible to the vulgar eye, is extremely 
small, compared with the number which has been 
descried by means of optical instruments. In a 
small portion of the sky, not larger than the ap- 
parent breadth of the moon, a greater number of 
stars has been discovered than the naked eye can 
discern throughout the whole vault of heaven. In 
proportion as the magnifying powers of the telescope 
are increased, in a similar proportion do the stars 
increase upon our view. They seem ranged behind 
one another in boundless perspective, as far as the 
assisted eye can reach, leaving us no room to doubt, 
that, were the powers of our telescopes increased a 
thousand times more than they now are, millions 
beyond millions, ui addition to what we now behold, 
would start up before the astonished sight. Sir 
WilHam Herschel informs us, that, when viewing 
a certain portion of the Milky Way^ in the course of 
seven minutes, more than fifty thousand stars passed 
across the field of his telescope, — and it has been 
calculated, that within the range of such an instru- 
ment, applied to all the di£Perent portions of the fir- 
mament, more than eighty millions of stars would 
be rendered visible. 

Here, then, within the limits of that circle which 
human vision has explored, the mind perceives, not 
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merely eighty millions of worlds, but, at least thirty 
times that number ; for every star, considered as a 
sun, may be conceived to be surrounded by at least 
thirty planetary .globes ;* so that the visible system 
of the universe may be stated, at the lowest compu* 
tation, as comprehending within its vast circumfer- 
ence, 2,400,000,000 of worlds ! This celestial 
scene presents an idea so august and overwhelming, 
that the mind is confounded, and shrinks back at 
the attempt of forming any definite conception of a 
multitude and a magnitude so far beyond the limits 
of its ordinary excursions. If we can form no ade- 
quate idea of the magnitude, the variety, and eco- 
nomy of one world, how can we form a just concep- 
tion of thousands ? If a single million of objects of 
any description presents an image too vast and com- 
plex to be taken in at one grasp, how shall we ever 
attempt to comprehend an object so vast as two thou- 
sand four hundred millions of worlds ! None but 
that Eternal Mind which counts the number of the 
stars, which called them from nothing into existence, 
and arranged them in the respective stations they- 
occupy, and whose eyes run to and fro through the 
unlimited extent of creation — can form a dear and 
comprehensive conception of the number, . the order, 
and the economy of this vast portion of the system 
of nature. 



* The solar system consists of eleven primary and eighteen 
secondary planets ; in all twenty.nine, besides more than a hun- 
dred comets; and it is probable that several planetary bodies 
exist within the limits of our system which have not yet been 
discovered. Other systems may probably contain a more nu- 
merous retinue of worlds, and perhaps of a larger size than those 
belonging to the system of the sun. 
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But here, even the very feebleness and obscurity 
of our conceptions tend to throw a radiance on the 
subject we are attempting to illustrate. The mag- 
nitude and incomprehensibility of the object, show 
us, how many diversified views of the Divine glory 
remain to be displayed ; what an infinite variety of 
sublime scenes may be afibrded for the mind to ex- 
patiate upon ; and what rapturous trains of thought, 
ever various, and ever new, may succeed each other 
without interruption, throughout an unlimited dura- 
tion. 

Let us now endeavour to analyze some of the ob- 
jects presented to our mental sight, in this vast as- 
semblage of systems and worlds, which lie within 
the sphere of human vision. 

The first idea that suggests itself, is, that they arc 
all material structures — in the formation of which, 
infinite wisdom and goodness have been employed; 
and consequently, they must exhibit scenes of su- 
blimity and of exquisite contrivance worthy of the 
contemplation of every rational being. If this earth, 
which is an abode of apostate men, and a scene of 
moral depravity, and which, here and there, has the 
appearance of being the ruins of a former world — 
presents the variegated prospect of lofty mountains^ 
romantic dells, and fertile plains ; meandering rivers, 
transparent lakes, and spacious oceans ; verdant land- 
scapes, adorned with fruits and flowers, and a rich 
variety of the finest colours, and a thousand other 
beauties and sublimities that are strewed over the 
face of nature — how grand and magnificent a scenery 
may we suppose, must be presented to the view, in 
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those worlds where moral evil has never entered to 
derange the harmony of the Creator's works^-^where 
lore to the Supreme, and to one another, fires the 
bosoms of all their inhabitants, and produces a ri^ta- 
rous exultation, and an incessant adoration of the 
Source of happiness ! In such worlds, we may justly 
conceive, that the sensitive enjoyments, and the ob«- 
jects of beauty and grandeur which are displayed to 
their view, as far exceed the scenery and enjoyments 
of this world, as their moral and intellectual quaUties 
excel those of the sons of men. 

In the next place, it is highly reasonable to be- 
lieve, that an infinite diversity of scenery exists 
throughout all the worlds which compose the uni* 
verse ; that no one of sil the millions of systems to 
which I have now adverted, exactly resembles an* 
other in its construction, motions, order, and decora- 
tions. There appear, indeed, to be certain laws and 
phenomena which are common to all the systems 
which exist within the limits of human vision. It 
is highly probable, that the laws of gravitation ex«- 
tend their influence through every region of spaee 
occupied by material substances ; and it is beyond a 
doubt, that the phenomena of vision, and the laws 
by which light is reflected and refracted, exist in the 
remotest regions which the telescope has explored. 
For the light which radiates from the most distant 
stars (as formerly stated) is found to be of the same 
nature, to move with the same velocity, to be re- 
fracted by the same laws, and to exhibit the same 
colours, as the light which proceeds from the sun, 
and is reflected from surrounding objects. The 
medium of vision must, therefore, be acted upon, 
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iud the oi^ans of sight pBrform their functions, in 
those distant regions, in the same manner as takes 
place in the system of which we form a part, or, at 
least, in a manner somewhat analogous to it. And 
this circumstance shows, that the Creator evidently 
intended we should form some faint ideas, at least, 
of the general procedure of nature in distant worlds, 
in order to direct our conceptions of the sublime 
scenery of the universe, even while we remain in 
this obscure comer of creation. But, although the 
visible systems of the universe appear to be connected 
by certain general principles and laws which operate 
throughout the whole, yet the indefinite modifica- 
tions which these laws may receive in each particular 
system, may produce an almost infinite diversity of 
phenomena in different worlds, so that no one de- 
partment of the material universe may resemble an- 
other. Nor is it difficult to conceive how such a 
diversity of scenery may be produced. With re- 
gard to the terraqueous globe, — ^were its axis to be 
shifted, so as to point to a different quarter of the 
heavens, or were the angle which it forms with the 
ecliptic to be greater or less than it now is, the ge- 
neral appearance of the firmament would be changed, 
the apparent motions of the sun and stars, the days 
and nights, the seasons of the year, and an immense 
variety of phenomena in the earth and heavens would 
assume a very different aspect firom what they now 
wear. Were the component parts of the atmosphere 
materially altered, were its refractive power much in- 
creased, or were a greater portion of caloric or of 
eketridty introduced into its constitution, the objects 
which diversify llie landscape of the earth, and the 
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luminaries of heaven, would assume such a variety of 
new and uncommon appearances, as would warrant 
the application of the Scripture expression, ^^ a new 
heaven and a new earth." It is, therefore, easy to 
conceive, that, when infinite power and wisdom are 
exerted for this purpose, every globe in the universe, 
with its appendages, may be constructed and arranged 
in such a manner as to present a variety of beauties 
and sublimities peculiar to itself. 

That the Creator has actually produced this ef- 
fect, is rendered in the highest degree probable, from 
the infinite variety presented to our view in those de- 
partments of nature which lie open to our particular 
investigation. In the animal kingdom we find more 
than a hundred thousand different species of living 
creatures, and about the same variety in the produc- 
tions of vegetable nature ; the mineral kingdom pre- 
sents to us an immense variety of earths, stones, rocks, 
metals, fossils, gems, and precious stones, which are 
strewed in rich profusion along the surface, and 
throughout the interior parts of the globe. Of the 
individuals which compose every distinct species of 
animated beings, there is no one which bears an 
exact resemblance to another. Although the eight 
hundred millions of men that now people the globe, 
and all the other millions that have existed since the 
world began, were to be compared, no two individuals 
would be found to present exactly the same aspect in 
every point of view in which they might be contem- 
plated. In like manner, no two horses, cows, dogs, 
lions, elephants, or other terrestrial animals, will be 
found bearing a perfect resemblance. The same 
observation will apply to the scenery of lakes, rivers. 
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grottos, and mountaiDs, and to all the diversified 
landscapes which the surface of tfie earth and waters 
presents to the traveller, and the student of nature. 

If, from the earth, we direct our views to the 
other bodies which compose our planetary system, 
we shall find a smaller diversity, so far as our obser- 
vations extend. From the surface of one of the 
planets, the sun will appear seven times larger j and 
from the surface of another, three hundred and sixty 
times smaller than he does to us. One of those 
bodies is destitute of a moon ; but from its ruddy as- 
pect, either its surface or its atmosphere appears to 
be endowed with a phosphorescent quality, to supply 
it with light in the absence of the sun. Another is 
surrounded by four resplendent moons, much larger 
than ours ; a third is supplied with sixj and a fourth, 
with seven moons, and two magnificent rings to re- 
flect the light of the sun, and diversify the scenery of 
its sky. One of these globes revolves round its axis 
in teri^ and another in twenty^three hours and a half. 
One of them revolves round the sun in eighty-eight, 
another in two hundred and twenty-four days ; a third 
in twelve years, a fourth in thirty, and a fifth in 
eighty-two years. From all which, and many other 
circumstances that have been observed, an admirable 
variety of phenormena is produced, of which each 
planetary globe has its own peculiarity. Even our 
moon, which is among the smallest of the celestial 
bodies, which is nearest to us, and which accompanies 
the earth during its revolution round the sun, ex- 
hibits a curious variety of aspect, different from what 
is found on the terraqueous globe. The altitude of 
its mountains, the depth of its vales, the conical form 
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of its insulated rooks, the cireular rklgss of hills which 
snoompass its plains, and the celestial phenomeoa 
which are <&plajed in its firmament — present a 
•eenciy which, though in some points resembling 
our own, is yet remarkdbly different, on the whcde, 
from the general aspect of nature in our terrestriled 
habitation. 

If, therefore, the Author of nature act on the 
same general princq>les in other systems, as he has 
done in ours — which there is every reason to bdieve, 
when we consider his infinite wisdom and intelli- 
gence — we may rest assured, that every one of the 
two thousand four hundred millions of worlds which 
are comprehended within the range of human vision, 
has a magnificence and ^ory peculiar to itself, by 
which it is distinguished from all the surrounding 
provinces of Jehovah's empire. In this view, we 
may consider the language of the apostle Paul as 
expressing not only an appaxuKt^ but a real fact, 
^^ There is one glory fsS. the sun, and another glory 
of the moon, and another glory of the stars : for mie 
star differeth from another star in ffhry" To sup- 
pose that the Almighty has exhausted his omnipo- 
tent en^gies, and exhibited all the manifestations 
of bis glory which his perfections can produce, in 
one system, or even in one million of systems, would 
be to set limits to the resources of his wisdom and 
intelligence, which are ii^nite mid incomprehensiUe. 
Hence we find the sacred writers, when contemplat- 
ing the numerous objects which creation exhibits, 
breaking out into sueh exclamations as these, ^^How 
mamfbld^ O Jehovah, are thy works ! In wisdom 
bast thou made them alL " 
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In the next place, — Besides the magnificence and 
variety of the material structnres which exist through* 
out the universe) the organized and intelligent beings 
with which they are peopled, present a vast field of 
deUghtful contempladon. On this general topic, the 
fiiUowing ideas may be taken into consideration : — 

I. The gradatimu of intellect^ or the various 
orders of intelligences which may people the uni- 
versal system. That there is a vast diversity in the 
scale of inteUectual existence, m^ be proved by 
considerati<Ris similar to those which I have already 
stated. Among sentient beings, in this world, we 
find a regular gradation of intellect, from the musde, 
tiirough aU the orders of the aquatic and insect 
tribes, till we arrive at the dog, the monkey, the 
beaver, acid the elephant, and last of all, to man, who 
stands at the top of the intellectual scale, as the lord 
of this lower world. We perceive, too, in the in- 
dividuals whidi compose the human species, a won- 
derful diversity in their powers and capacities of 
intellect, arising partly fit>m their original constitu- 
tion of mind, pardy from the conformation of their 
corporeal organs, and partiy firom the degree of culti- 
vation they have recdved. But it would be highly 
unreasonable to admit, that the most accomplished 
genius that ever adorned our race, was placed at the 
summit of intdlectual perfection. Ob the other 
band, we have reason to believe, that man, with all 
his noble powers, stands nearly at the bottom of the 
scale of the intelligent creation. For a being much 
inferior to man, in the powers of abstraction^ con- 
ception, and reasoning, could scarcely be denominated 
a rational creature^ or supposed capable of being 

N - 
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qualified for the high destination to which man is 
appointed* As to the number of species which di* 
versify the ranks of superior intellectual natures, and 
the degrees of perfection which distinguish their 
different orders, we have no daia^ afforded bj the 
contemplation of the visible universe, sufficient to 
enable us to form a definite conception. The in- 
tellectual faculties, even of finite beings, may be 
carried to so high a pitch of perfection, as to baffle all 
our conceptions and powers of description. — The fol- 
lowing description, in the words of a celebrated Swiss 
naturalist, may perhaps convey some fiunt idea of the 
powers of some of the highest order of intelligences : — 
^^ To convey one's self from one place to another 
with a swiftness equal or superior to that of light ; 
to preserve one's self by the mere force of nature, 
aiid without the assistance of any other created be- 
ing ; to be absolutely exempted from every kind of 
change; — to be endowed with the most exquisite 
and extensiv/e senses ; to have distinct perceptions of 
all the attributes of matter, and of all its modifica- 
tions; to discover effects in their causes; to raise 
one's self by a most rapid flight to the most general 
principles ; to see in the twinkling of an eye these 
principles ; — to have at the same time, without con- 
fusion, an almost infinite number of ideas ; to see the 
past as distinctly as the present, and to penetrate into 
the remotest futurity ; to be able to exercise all these 
faculties without weariness; these are the various 
outlines from which we may draw a portrait of the 
perfections of superior natures."* 

* This writer, in addition to these, states the following pro- 
perties:-—** To be .invested with a power capable of dispUcing 
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A being possessed of faculties such as these, is 
msed as far above the limited powers of man, as man 
is raised above the insect tribes. The Scriptures 
assure us, that beings, approximating in their powers 
and perfections, to those now stated, actually exist, 
and perform important offices under the government 
of the Almighty- The perfections of the angelic 
tribes, as represented in Scripture, are incomparably 
superior to those of men. They are represented as 
possessed of powers capable of enabling them to wing 
their flight with amazuig rapidity from world to 
world. For the angel Gabriel, being commanded to 
fly swiftly, while the prophet Daniel was engaged in 
supplication, approached to him, before he had made 
an end of presenting his requests. During the few 
minutes employed in uttering his prayer, this angelic 
messenger descended from the celestial regions to 
the country of Babylonia. This was a rapidity of 
motion surpassing the comprehension of the most vigor- 
ous imagination, and far exceeding even the amazing 
velocity of light — They have power over the objects 
of inanimate nature ; for one of them ^^ rolled away 
the stone from the door of the sepulchre," at the 
time of Christ's resurrection. They are intimately 
acquainted with the springs of life, and the avenues 
by which they may be interrupted; for an angel 
slew, in one night, 185,000 of the Assyrian army. — 
They are perfectly acquainted with all the relations 
which subsist among mankind, and can distinguish 

the heavenly bodies, or of changing the course of nature; and to 
be possessed of a power and skill capable of organizing matter, 
of forming a plant, an animal, a world." — But I can scarcely 
think that such perfections are competent to any being but the 
Supreme. 

n2 
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the age and character of every individaal throughout 
all the families of the eardi. For one of these 
powerful beings recognised all the first-bom in the 
land of Egypt, distinguished the Egjrptians from the 
children of Israel, and exerted his powers in their 
destruction. And, as they are ^^ ministering spirits 
to the heirs of salvation," they must have a dear 
perception of the persons and characters of those 
who are the objects of the Divine fiivour, and to 
whom they are occasionally sent on embassies of 
mercy.— ^They are endowed with great physical powers 
imd energies; hence they are said ** to excel in 
strength ;" and the phrases, ^^ a stnmg angel," and ^^ a 
mighty angel," whidi are sometimes aj^lied to them, 
are expressive of the same perfection. Hence they 
are represented, in the book of the Revelation, as 
^^ holcUng the four winds of heaven," as exeoiting 
the judgro^Dts of God upon the poud deqiisers of 
his government, as *^ throwing mountains into the 
sea," and binding the prince of darkness with chains^ 
and *^ casting him into the bottomless pit" 

They are endowed with unfading and immortal 
youth, and experience no decay in the vigour of their 
powers. For the angels who appeared to Mary at 
the tomb of our Saviour, appeared as yomig meoj 
though they were then more than four thousand years 
(Jd. During the long succession of ages that had 
passed since their creation, th^ vigour and anima- 
tion had suffered no diminution or decay. — They 
are possessed oi vast powers of intelligence. Hence 
they are exhibited in the book of Revelation, as 
being "yW/ of eyes^^ that is, endowed with " all 
sense, all intellect, all consciousness ; turning their 
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attention every way; beholding at once all things 
within the reach of their understandings ; and dis- 
cerning them with the utmost clearness of concep- 
tion.'' The various other qualities now stated, ne- 
cessarily suppose a vast comprehension of intellect ; 
and the place of their residence, and the offices in 
which they have been employed, have afforded full 
scope to their superior powers. They dwell in a 
world where truth reigns triumphant, where moral 
evil has never entered, where substantial knowledge 
irradiates the mind of every inhabitant, where the 
mysteries which involve the character of the Eternal 
are continually disclosing, and where the plans of 
his providence are rapidly unfolded. They have 
ranged through the innumerable regions of the hea- 
vens, and visited distant worlds for thousands of 
years ; they have beheld the unceasing variety, and 
the endless multitude of the works of creation and 
providence,^ and are, doubtless, enabled to compare 
systems of worlds, with more accuracy and comprc-» 
hension than we are capable of surveying villages, 
cities, and provinces. Thus, their original powers 
and capacities have been expanded, and their vigour 
and activity strengthened ; and, consequently, in the 
progress of duration, their acquisitions of wisdom and 
knowledge must indefinitely surpass every thing that 
the mind of man can conceive. — We have likewise 
certain intimations, that among these celestial beings, 
there are gradations of nature and cf ojjkt; since 
there are among them, ^^ seraphim and cherubim, arch- 
angels, thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers," 
which designations are evidently expressive of their 
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respective endowments^ of the stations they occupy, 
and of the employments for which they are qualified. 

Hence it appears, that although we know but 
little in the meantime of the nature of that diversity 
of intellect which prevails among the higher orders 
of created beings — the intimations given in the sa- 
cred volume, and the general analogy of nature, lead 
us to form the most exalted ideas of that amazing 
progression and variety which reign throughout the 
intellectual universe. 

2. Not only is there a gradation of intellect among 
superior beings, but it is highly probable, that a 
similar gradation or variety obtains, in the form, 
the organization, and the movements of their corporeal 
vehicles. 

The human fcnm, especially in the vigour of 
youth, is the most beautiful and sjrmmetrical of all 
the forms of organized beings with which we are ac* 
quainted ; and in these respects, may probably bear 
some analogy to the organical structures of other in- 
telligences. But, in other worlds, there may exist 
an indefinite variety, as to the general form of the 
body or vehide with which their inhabitants are in- 
vested, the size, the number, and quality of their or- 
gans, the functions they perform, the splendour and 
beauty of theii^ aspect, and particularly in the num- 
ber and perfection of their senses. Though there are 
more than a hundred thousand species of sensitive 
beings which traverse the earth, the waters, and the 
air, yet they all exhibit a marked difierence in their 
corporeal forms and organization. Quadrupeds ex- 
hibit a very different structure firom fishes, and birds 
from reptiles ; and every distinct species of quadru-- 
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peds, birds, fishes, and insects, differs from another in 
its conformations and functions. It is highly probable, 
that a similar variety exists, in regard to the corporeal 
vehicles of superior intelligences — accommodated to 
the regions in which they respectively reside, this 
functions they have to perform, and the employments 
in which they are engaged ; and this we find to be 
actually the case, so far as our imformation extends. 
When any of the angelic tribes were sent on em- 
bassies to our world, we find that, though they gene- 
rally appeared in a shape somewhat resembling a 
beautiful human form, yet in every instance there 
appeared a marked difference between them and 
human beings. The angel who appeared at the 
tomb of our Saviour, exhibited a bright and resplen- 
dent form : ** His countenance was like the bright- 
ness of lightning, and his raiment as white as snow," 
glittering with an extraordinary lustre, beyond what 
mortal eyes could bear. The angel who delivered 
Peter from the prison, to which he had been confined 
by the tyranny of Herod, was arrayed in such splen- 
dour, that a glorious light shone through the whole 
apartment where the apostle was bound, dark and 
gloomy as it was. That these beings have organs 
of ^ech, capable of forming articulate sounds and 
of joining in musical strains, appears (rom the words 
they uttered on these and other occasions, and from 
the song they sung in the plains of Bethlehem, when 
they announced the birth of the Saviour. They 
appear to possess the property of rendering them- 
selves invisible at pleasure : for the angel that ap- 
peared to Zacharias in the sanctuary of the temple, 
was invisible to the surrounding multitudes without, 
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both at the tiiae of his entrant into^ and his exit 
from, the *' holy place."* 



* To what is stated in this paragraph respecting angels, it will 
dcnibtlets be objected, ** that these intelligences are fure tpMu, 
and assume corporeal forms only on particular occasions.** This 
is an opinion almost universally prevalent; but it is a mere as- 
sumption, destitute of any rational or scriptural argument to 
substantiate its truth. There is no passage iu Scripture, with 
\vhich I am acquainted, that makes such an assertion. The 
passage in Psabn'civ. 4. ** Who maketb his angels spirits, and his 
ministers a flaming fire,'* has been frequently quoted for this 
purpose ; but it has no reference to any opinion that n>ay be 
formed on this point; as the passage should be rendered, ** Who 
roaketh the winds his messengers, and a flaming fire bis minis> 
ters." Even although the passage were taken as it stands in 
our translation, and considered as referring to the angels, it would 
not prove, that they are pure immaterial substances; for, while 
they are designated spiritst which is equally applicable to meth as 
weU as to angels-^they ate also said to be ** a flaming fire," wbicli 
is a material substance. This passage seems to have no particu- 
lar reference to either opinion ; but, if considered as expressing 
the attributes of angels, its meaning plainly is,— that tbey art 
endowed with wonderful aclivUy — that they move with the swift- 
ness of the winds, and operate with the force and energy of flam- 
ing five ;— «r, in other words, that He^ in whose service tbey are^ 
and who directs their movements, employs them " with the 
strength of winds, and the rapidity of lightnings." 

In every instance in which angels have been sent on embassiet 
to mankind, they have displayed semible qualities. They exhi- 
bited a definite form somewhat analagous to that of man, and 
colour aand splendour, which were perceptible by the organs of 
vision — they emitted sounds which strock the organ of hearing— 
they produced the harmonies of music, and sung sublime senti- 
ments which were uttered in articulate words, they were dis« 
tinctly heard and Recognised by tlie persons to whom they were 
sent, Luke ii. 14. — and they exerted their power over the sense 
fd feeling f for the angel who appeared to Peter in the prison, 
** smote him on the side, and raised him up,** In these instances^ 
angels manifested themselves to men through the medium of 
three principal senses by which we recognise the properties of 
material objects ; and why, then, should we consider them aa 
purely immaterial substances, having no connection with the 
visible universe ? We have no knowledge of angels bat froaa re« 
vehition ; and all the descriptions it gives of these beings lead ua 
to conclude, that they are connected with the world of matter aa 
well as with the workt of mmd, and are fomished with oigaakal 
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In particular, there is every reason to condude, 
that there is a wonderful variety in the number and 
acuteness of their organs of sensation* We find a 
considerable variety, in these respects, among the 
sensitive beings which inhabit our globe* Some 
animals ^pear to have only (me sense, as the muscfe, 
and the zoophytes; many have but two senses; some 
have three; and man, the most perfect animal, has 
(^y ,fioe. These senses, too, in different species, 
differ very considerably in point of vigour and acute- 
ness. The dog has a keener scent, the stag a 
quicker perception of sounds, and the eagle and the 
}ynx more acute visual organs, than mankind* The 

vebicles, composed of some refioed material substance suitable to 
th«ir nature and employments. 

When Christ shall appear the second time, we are told that he 
IS to come, not only in the glory of his Father, but also in " the 
glory of his holy angels," who will minister to him, and increase 
the splendour of his appearance. Now, the glory which the 
angels will display, must be visible, and, consequently, material ; 
otherwise, it could not be contemplated by the assembled inhabit- 
tants of our world, and could present no glory or lustre to their 
view. An assemblage of purely spiritual beings, however nu- 
ttieroiis and however exalted in point of intelligence, would be a 
mere inanfty, in a scene intended to exhibit a tfisiUe display of the 
Divine supremacy and grandeur. — The vehicles or bodies of an- 
gels are doubtless of a much finer mould than the bodies of men ; 
but, although they were at all times invisible through such or- 
gans of vision as we possess, it would form no proof that they 
were destitute of such corporeal frames. The air we breathe is a 
material substance, yet it is invisible ; and there are substances 
whose rarity is more than ten times greater than that of the air 
of our atmosphere. Hydrogen gas is more tbati twelve times 
lighter than common atmospheric air. I^ therefore, an oi^anized 
body were formed of a material substance similar to air, or to 
by<Uogen gas, it would in general be invisible ; but, in certain cir. 
cumstances, might reflect the rays of light, and become visible, 
as certain of the lighter gaseous bodies are found to do. This is, 
in sotne measure, eMmplifled in the case of the animalcnla, 
whose bodies are impefceptible to the naked eye, and yet, ar^ 
regularly organized material substances, endowed with all the 
taue&oAM requisite to life, motion, and enjoymcmt. 

n3 
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same diversity is observable in the form and the 
number of sensitive <^gans. In man, die ear is 
short and erect, and scarcely susceptible of motion ; 
in the horse and the ass, it is long and flexible; and 
in the mole, it consists simply of a hole which per- 
forates the skull. In man there are two eyes ; in the 
scorpion and spider, eight; and in a fly, more than 
five thousand. 

That superior beings, connected with other worlds,' 
have additional senses to those which we possess^ 
is highly probable, especially when we consider the 
general analogy of nature, and the gradations which 
exist among organized beings in our world. It forms 
no reason why we should deny that such senses exist, 
because we can form no distinct conceptions of any 
senses besides those which we possess. If we had 
been deprived of the senses g£ sight and hearing^ and 
left to derive aH our information merely through the 
medium of feeling, tasting, and smelling, we could 
have had no more conception of articulate language, 
of musical harmony and melody, of the beauties of 
the earth, and of the glories of the sky, than a muscle, 
a vegetable, or a stone. To limit the number of 
senses which intelligent organized beings may possess, 
to the five which have been bestowed upon man, 
would be to set bounds to the infinite wisdom and 
skill of the Creator, who, in all his works, has dis- 
played an endless variety in the manner of accom- 
plishing his designs. While, in the terrestrial sphere 
in which we move, our views are limited to the 
external aspects of plants and animals — organized 
beings, in other spheres, may have the faculty of 
penetrating into their internal (and to us, invisible) 
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movements — of tracing an animal from its embryo 
state, through all its gradations and evolutions, till 
it arrive at maturity — of perceiving, at a glance, and, 
as it were, through a transparent medium, the inte- 
rior structure of an animal, the complicated move- 
ments of its curious machinery, the minute and di- 
versified ramifications of its vessels, and the mode in 
which its several functions are performed — of dis- 
cerning the fine and delicate machinery which enters 
into the construction, and produces the various mo- 
tions of a microscopic animalculum, and the curious 
vessels, and the circulation of juices, which exist in 
the body of a plant — of tracing the secret processes 
which are going on in the mineral kingdom, and the 
operation of chemical affinities among the minute 
particles of matter, which produce the diversified 
phenomena of the universe. And, In fine, those 
senses which the inhabitants of other worlds enjoy 
in common with us, may be possessed by them in a 
state of greater acuteness and perfection. While 
our visual organs can perceive objects distinctly, only 
within the limits of a few yards or miles around us, 
their organs may be so modified and adjusted, as to 
enable them to perceive objects with the same dis- 
tinctness, at the distance of a hundred miles — or 
even to descry the scenery of distant worlds. If 
our powers of vision had been confined within the 
range to which a worm or a mite is circumscribed, 
we could have formed no conception of the amplitude 
of our present range of view ; and it is by no means 
improbable, that organized beings exist, whose ex- 
tent of vision as far exceeds ours, as ours exceeds 
that of the smallest insect, and that they may be 
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able to peroave the diversified landscapes wbicb 
exist in other wichUs, and the moireiiients of their 
inhditants, as distinctly as vre perceive the objects 
on the opposite side of a river^ or of a narrow ami 
of the sea. 

After Stephen had delivered his defence before 
the Sanhedrim, we are told ^^ he looked up stead* 
fiistly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, and 
Jesus standing at the right hand of God; and said. 
Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of 
man standing on the right hand of God.'' Some 
have supposed that the eyes c^ Stephen, on this oc- 
easioD, were so modified or strengthened, that he 
was enabled to penetrate into that particular region 
where the glorified bo^ of Christ more immediately 
resides^ But whether ihh opinion be tenable or 
nol, certain it is, that angels are endowed with senses 
or faculties wfaidi enable them to take a minute survey 
of the solar system, and of the greater part of our 
globe, even when at a vast distance firom our terres- 
trial sphere ; otherwise, they could not distinguish 
the particular position of our earth in its annnal 
course round the sun, in their descent from more 
distant regions, nor direct their course to that parti- 
cular country, city, ox village whither they are sent 
on any special embassy. 

What has been now said in reference to the or- 
gans of vision, is equally appUcaUe to the organs of 
hearing^ and to several of the other senses ; and since 
faculties or senses, such as those I have now sup- 
posed, would tend to unveil more extensively the 
wcmderful operations of the Almighty, and to excite 
incessant admiration of his wisdom and beneficence. 
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it is reasonable to believe that he has bestowed them 
on various orders of his creatures for this purpose—* 
and that man may be endowed with similar senses, 
when he arrives at moral perfection, and is placed in 
a higher sphere of existence* 

Besides the topics to whidi I have now adverted, 
namely, the gradation of intellect, and the diversity 
of c<»poreal organisation — ^a still more ample and 
interesting field of contemplation will be opened in 
the HISTORY of the numerous worlds dispersed 
tkrouffhout the universe^ — ^including the grand and 
deli^tful, or the awful and disastrous events which 
have tak^a place in the several regions of intellectual 
existence. 

The particulars under this head which may be 
supposed to gratify the enlightened curiosity of holy 
intdligences, are such as the following: — ^the differ^ 
ent periods in duration at which the various habitable 
globes emerged from nothing into exist^ce— the 
changes and prevums arrangements through which 
they passed before they were replenished with inha- 
bitants — ^the distinguishing characteristic features 
of every species of intellectual beings — their modes 
of existence^ of improvement, and of social inter- 
course — ^the solemn forms of worship and adoration 
that prevail among them — ^the laws of social and of 
moral order peculiar to each province of the Divine 
Empire* — the progress they have made in knowledge^ 



* There are certain general lawt which are commoo to all the 
orders of intellectual beings throughout the umverae. The two 
principles which form the basis of our moral law are of this na- 
ture :— .*< Thou Shalt love the L-ord thy Ood with aU thine heart. 
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and the discoveries they have brought to light, re- 
specting ihe works and the ways of God — the pecu-^ 
liar manifestations of himself which the Divine 
Being may have made to them, ** at sundry times 
and in divers manners" — the most remarkable civii 
and moral events which have happened since the 
period of their creation — the visible emblems of tlie 
Divine Presence and glory which are diq>layed be- 
fore them— the information they have obtained re- 
specting the transactions and tlie moral government 
of other worlds — ^the various stages of improvement 
through which they are appointed to pass — ^the dif- 
ferent regions of the universe to which they may be 
transported, and the final destination to which they 
are appointed. 

In particular, the facts connected with their morai 
history^ in so far as they mfty be unfolded, will form 
an interesting subject of discourse and of contempla- 



and with all thine understanding,'* and *^ thou sbalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.*' For we cannot suppose the Deity, in 
consistency with the sanctity and rectitude of his nature, B re- 
verse these laws, in relation to any class of intelligences, or to ex- 
empt them from an obligation to obey them ; and, therefore, they 
may be considered as the two grand moral principles which di- 
rect the affections and conduct of all holy beings throughout the 
immensity of God's empire, and which unite them to one an- 
other, and to their common Creator. But, in subordination to 
these principles or laws, there may be a variety of special morai 
laws, adapted to the peculiar economy, circumstances, and rela- 
tions which exist in each distinct world. As we have certain 
special laws in our moral code, such as the Jifth and seventh pre- 
cepts of the Decalogue, which, in all probability, do not apply to 
the inhabitants of some other worlds, so they may have various 
specific regulations or laws, which cannot apply to us in our pre- 
sent state. The reader will find a particular illustration of the 
two fundamental laws to which I have now adverted, and of 
their application to the inhabitants of all worlds, in a work which 
I lately published, entitled, ** The Philosophy of Religion ; or, aa 
Illustration of the Moral I^aws of the Universe." 
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tion. It is highly probable, when we ccmsider the 
general ben^rnity of the Divine Nature, and the 
nmnerous evidences of it which appear throughout 
the whole kingdom of animated nature — ^that the 
inhabitants of the greatest pcnrtion of the universal 
system, have retained the moral rectitude in which 
they were created, and are, consequently, in a state 
of perfect hqipiness* But, since we know, fipom 
painful experience, that one world has swerved from 
its allegiance to the Creator, and been plunged into 
the depths of physical and moral evil, it is not at all 
improbable, that the inhabitants of several other 
worlds have been permitted to fidl into a similar ca^ 
lamity, — ^for this purpose among others — that the 
importance of moral order might be demonstrated, 
that the awful consequences of a violation of the 
eternal laws of Heaven might be clearly manifested, 
and that a field might be laid open for the display 
of the rectitude and mercy of Cvod as the moral 
Governor of the univ^se. In reference to such 
cas^s (if any exist) the points of inquiry would natu- 
rally be — What is the ultimate destination of those 
beings who, in other regions of creation, have acted 
the part of rebellious man ? Has their Creator in- 
terposed for their deliverance in a manner analogous 
to that in which he has accompUded the redemption 
of mankind? If so, wherein do such schemes of 
mercy differ, and wherein do they agree with the 
plan of salvation by Jesus Christ? What scenes, 
of moral evil have been displayed, and how have the. 
moral disorders in those worlds been overruled and« 
counteracted by the providential, dispensations of the. 
Almighty? Here, a thousand questions would 
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crowd tqK>Q the mind, a variety ef emotions of op^ 
poftite kinds wonld be excited, sad a most interesting 
field of investigation would be laid open to the 
contemplation of the redeemed inhabitants of snch 
a world as onrs. And, it is easy to conceive, with 
what kindred emotions and i^mpatbetiq^feelings, and 
with what transporting gratoli^ons, the renovated 
inhabitants of sndi worlds would recognise each 
other, should they ever be brought into contact, and 
permitted to mingle their ascriptions of praise to the 
Oeator and Redeemer of woi^is. 

Even in those worlds where the inhabitants have 
retained their primeval innocence, th^e may be an 
almost infinite variety in the Divme dii^nsations, 
both in a moral and intellectual point of view.-^As 
finite intelligences, from their very nature, are pro^ 
fftemve beings, and, therefore, cannot be supposed 
to acquire all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, 
and to comprehend all the multifarious di8pla3rs of 
Divine perfection, during the first stages of their 
existence — ^there may be an admirable diversity of 
modes, corresponding to their peculiar circumstances 
and stages of improvement, by which the Creator 
may gradually unfold to them ^e glory of his na- 
ture, and enable them to take a more extensive sur- 
vey of the magnitude and order of his d(miinions« 
Some may be only emerging from the first principles 
<^ science, like Adam soon sltet his creation, and 
may have arrived but a few degrees beyond the 
^here of knowledge which bounds the view of man ; 
others may have arrived at a pmnt where they can 
take a more expansive survey of the order, economy, 
and relations, of materiid and intellectual existences. 
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-*~wMe others^ after hairing contemplttcd, for agf% 
a wide extent of creation^ in one district of the em- 
pire of Grod, may be transported to a new and a £»- 
tant prorince of the universe to oontemplate the 
p^ections of Deitj in another point of riew, and 
to investigate and admire a new scene of wonders. 
— 1£ every individual of the human race, from his 
birth to his dei^h, passes through a train of prov»« 
dences peculiar to himself it i^pears at least highly 
probable, reasoning from the analogies to which we 
have already adverted, and from the variety that 
every where appears in the natural and moral woildy 
that the Divine dispensations towards every distinct 
class of intelligent beings, have some striking pecu- 
liarities, which do not exactly coincide with those of 
any other. 

That some portion, at least, of die natural and 
mcmd history of other worlds will be laid open to 
the inspection of redeemed men in the future world, 
may be argued from this consideration, — ^that such 
views will tend to uafold the moral character of the 
Deity, and to display more frilly his intelligence, 
wisdom, and rectitude, in the diversified modes of 
his administration, as the Governor of the universe. 
We have reason to believe that the material creation 
exists solely for the sake of sentient and intelligent 
beings; and that it has been arranged into distinct 
departments, and peopled with various ranks of in- 
tellectual natures, chiefly for the purpose of giving 
a display of the moral attributes of God, and of de- 
monstrating the indispensable necessity and the eter- 
nal obligation of the moral laws he has enacted, in 
order to secure the happiness of the whole intelligent 
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system. And, if so, v^e maj reasonably condud^ 
that a certain portion of the Divine dispensations 
towards other dasses of the intelligent creation will 
ultimately be dis{dayed to our view. — This position 
may likewise be argued from the fact, that other 
intelligences have been made acquainted with the 
affairs of our world, and the tenor of the dispensa- 
tions of God towards our race. The angelic tribes 
have been frequently sent on embassages to our ter- 
restrial sphere. On such occasions they have indi- 
cated an intimate acquaintance with the most inter- 
esting transactions which have taken place among 
us ; and we are informed, that they still *^ desire to 
pry into" the sdieme of redemption, and ^^ to learn" 
from the Divine dispensations toward the church 
^^ the manifold wisdom of God."* Some notices 
of the history, the employments, and the destination, 
of these celestial beings have likewise been conveyed 
to us. We know that they hold an elevated station 
in the kingdom of Providence ; that they are pos- 
sessed of great power and wisdom, of wonderful ac- 
tivity, of supeiior intellectual faculties, and of con- 
summate holiness and rectitude of nature ; that they 
are employed on certain occasions as ambassadors 
from God to man, in executing his judgments upon 
the wicked, and ministering to the heirs of salvation ) 
and that a certain number of them fell from the high 
station in whidi they were (uiginally placed, and 
plunged themselves into a state of sin and perdition. 
We have therefore reason to believe, that it is one 

• See Ephes. iii. 10. 1 Peter I 12. 
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p&rt of the plan of the government of God, to dis- 
close the history of one species of intellectual beings 
to "another, in such portions, and at such seasons, as 
may seem most proper to Infinite Wisdom, !uid best 
suited to the state and character, and the gradual 
improvement, of his inte%ent offipring. 

In conformity to what has been now advanced, 
we find the saints in heaven represented as uttering 
a song of praise to Gbd, in consequence of the sur- 
vey they have taken of his moral administration, and 
of the admiration it excited. *^ They sing the song 
of Moses, and the song of the Lamb, saying. Just 
and true are thy ways^ thou King of Saints,^* And, 
in proportion as the dispensations of Providence to- 
wards other worlds are unfolded, in the same pro- 
portion will their views of Jehovah's ^^ eternal right- 
eousness" be expanded, and a new ndte of admiration 
and rapture added to their song of praise. — The 
knowledge of the saints in heaven is represented as 
being very accurate and comprehensive. Hence it 
is declared, that, in that state of perfection, ^^ they 
shall know, even as also they are known." This 
expression certainly denotes a very high degree of 
knowledge respecting the works and the ways of 
God ; and, therefore, most commentators explain it 
as consisting in such an intuitive and comprehensive 
knowledge ^^ as shall bear some fair resemblance to 
that of the Divine Being, which penetrates to the 
very centre of every object, and sees through the 
soul, and all things, as at one single glance :" or, at 
least, that ^^ their knowledge of heavenly objects 
shall be as certain, immediate, and familiar, as any 
of their immediate friends and acquaintances now 
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have of them."* And, if suck interpretations be 
admitted, this "knowledge must indude a minute and 
comprehensive vi«w of the dispensations of the 
Creator towards other worlds, and other orders of 
moral and intelligent agents. 



In regard to the manner in which information re- 
apeetii^ the structure, the inhabitants, and the his^ 
tory of other worlds may be communicated, our 
limited knowledge affi)rds no c^iain data on which 
to ground a definite opinion. We may, however, 
reasonably suppose, that an intercourse and corres*- 
pondence will be occasionally (^ned up, by means 
of celestial beings endowed with faculties of rapid 
motion, who may communicate particular details of 
the intelligence they acquire in the regions they are 
accustomed to visit. Such correspondence has al- 
ready partially taken place in our winrld, by means 
of those beings termed, in Scripture, ^* the angels,'* 
or ^^ the meuengers of Jehovah ;" and, it is highly 
probable, had man continued in his state of original 
integrity, that such angdic embassies would have 
been much more frequent than they have ever been, 
and we might have been made acquainted, in this 
way, with some outUnes of the physical and moral 
scenery of other worlds, particularly of those which 
belong to our own system-— of which we must now 
be contented to remain in ignorance ; and must have 
recourse to the aids of reason, and science^ and ob- 
servation, in order to trace some very general out- 
lines of their physical economy. This is, doubtless, 

* See Doddridge's and Guyse^s paraphrase on 1 Cor. ziii. IB. 
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mke deplorable effect, among others, of the apottacy 
of maa— that iutelligenees endowed with moral per- 
fection can no longer hold famiHar intercourse with 
the race of Adam, but in so far as they we employed 
by their Creator in communicating occasional mes- 
sages, which have ja respect merely to their moral re- 
novation.* — We may, likewise, with some degree of 
probability, suppose, that every distinct order of holy 
intelligences, after having resided for a certain num- 
ber of ages in one region of the universe, may be 
conveyed to another province of creation, to investi- 
gate the new scenes of wisdom and omnipotence there 
unfolded, — and so on, in a continued series of trans- 
portations, throughout the ages of eternity. We 
know that man is destined to undergo such a change 
of locality ; and although sin has made the passage 
from one world to another assume a gloomy and 
alarming aspect, it may nev^heless be an example, 
(thou£fh in a Afferent manner) of those removals 

one province of creation to another. Nor have we 
.any reason to believe, that the locality in which we 
shall be placed, ^ter the general resunrection, witl 
form our permanei^ and evediasting abode; other- 
wise, we should be eternally chained down, as we are 
at present, to a small comer of creation. 

In regard to the redeemed inhabitants of our 
world, there is every reason to believe, that the Me^ 

*' It is probable tbat the celestial beings who have occasionally 
held a communication with our race» are not all of the same 
species, or inhabit the same regions ; since they are disUnguished 
in Scripture by different names, as Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones, 
X)M3iiiioD8i Angela, AndMiigels, &e. 
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deemer himself, he, ^^ in whom dwell all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge," will be one grand medium 
through which information wiU be communicated 
respecting the distant glories of Jehovah's empire. 
This seems to be directly intimated, though in me- 
taphorical language, in the following passage from the 
book of Revelation : ^^ The Lamb who is in the midst 
of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them to 
fountains of living water." Knowledge is the food 
of the mind ; and in this sense the term is frequently 
applied in the Scriptures : — ^^ I will give them pastors 
(saith God) after mine own heart, who shall^^cf them 
with knowleige and tmderstandingJ* ^^ Feed the 
church of God," says the apostle Peter, that is, in- 
struct them in the knowledge of the truths of religion. 
Therefore, by imparting to his saints a knowledge of 
the plans and operations of God, and information re- 
specting the magnificence of his works, in the regions 
around, ^^ the Lamb in the midst of the throne tDtU 
feed ihem^^ by gratifying their intellectual powers, 
and their desires after knowledge ; and the noble and 
transporting trains of thought which such discoveries 
will inspire, (and which may be aptly compared to the 
effect produced by ^^ fountains c^ living water" on a 
parched traveller,) will arrest all the faculties of their 
souls, and fill them ^^ with joy unspeakable and frill of 
glory." 

Perhaps, it may not be beyond the bounds of pro- 
bability to suppose, that, at certain seasons, during a 
grand convocation of the redeemed, with Jesus their 
exalted Head president among them — that glorious 
personage may impart knowledge to them of the most 
exalted kind, direct their views to some bright mam* 
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{^stations of Deity, and deliver most interesting lec- 
tures on the works and ways of God. Thb would 
be quite accordant with his office as the ^^ Mediator 
between God and man," and to his diaracter as the 
"Messenger of Jehovah," and the " Revealer" of the 
Divine dispensations. 

Pointing to some distant world, (which, even to 
the acute visual organs of heavenly beings, may ap- 
pear only as a small ludd speck in thtir sky,) we may 
suppose him giving such a descant as the following : 
-« That world presents a very different aspect from 
what yours once did, owing chiefly to the moral purity 
and perfection of its inhabitants. There^ the most 
grand and variegated objects adorn their celestial ca- 
nopy ; and the scenes around their habitations are in- 
termingled with every thing that is beautiful to the 
eye, and gratifying to the senses and the imagination. 
Neither scorching heats, nor piercing colds, nor rag- 
ing storms, ever disturb the tranquillity of those happy 
mansions. The fine ethereal fluid which they breathe 
produces a perpetual flow of pleasing emotions, and 
sharpens and invigorates their intellectual powers for 
every investigation. The peculiar refractive and re- 
flective powers possessed by the atmospheric fluid 
which surrounds them, produce a variety of grand and 
beautiM e£fects, sometimes exhibiting aerial land- 
scapes, and scenes emblematical of moral harmony 
and perfection, — sometimes a magnificent display of 
the richest and most variegated colouring, and some- 
times reflecting the images of the celestial orbs in 
various aspects and degrees of magnitude. Their 
vegetable kingdom is enriched with a variety of pro- 
ductions unknown in your former world, diversified 
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wkh thoussnds of diffierent forms, shades, oolouiay 
and perfumes, which shed a delicious fragrance all 
around. The inferior sentient beings are likewise 
dilferent, and exhibit such ingenious, mild, and affec- 
tionate dispositions, as contribute, in no inconsiderable 
degree, to the pleasure and entertainment of the more 
intelligent order of the inhabitants. The organs of 
mion of these intelligences are so aeote, that they 
are enabled to perceive, as through a tranqiarent me- 
dium, the vsrious chemical and mechanical processes 
that are incessantly going on in the numberless rami- 
fications of the vegetable tribes, and in the more cu- 
rious and complicated structure c^ animal bodies ; for 
the Creator has ordained, as one part of their mental 
enjoyments, that they shall be furnished with the 
means of tracing the mode of his operations, and the 
designs they are intended to accomplish in the differ- 
ent departments of nature. 

** They are likewise extensively acquainted with 
moral science — ^with the moral relations of intelli- 
gent beings to their Creator, and to one another, 
and with the outlines of the history of several other 
worlds ; for the leading facts in the history of your 
world, reacting the £edl of man, its dismal conse- 
quences, imd your subsequent redemptioii and reno- 
vatien, have been communicated to them, for the 
purpose of enlarging their views of God's moral dis- 
pensations, and illustrating the rectitude and bene- 
volence of his government. — In their intercourses 
and associations, no discordant voice is ever heard, 
no symptom of disa^Pection ever i^ears, no boister- 
ous passions ever disturb their tranquillity; but all is 
harmony and order, peace and love. Their pro- 
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gress in the knowledge of God, and of his works, 
is rapid and sure, for they see clearly the first prin- 
ciples of all reasoning and science ; and, without 
once making a false step, or deducing an erroneous 
conclusion, they trace them with rapidity and cer- 
tainty, to all their legitimate consequences. Their 
acquaintance with natural and moral facts is exten- 
sive an(l minute. For the most sacred regard is at- 
tached to truth, which was never once violated in that 
happy society ; and, therefore, every discovery, every 
new doctrine and fact, which is brought to light by 
any individual, is regarded by aU others as an estab- 
lished truth, which is never called in question, and 
which serves to direct and facilitate all their other 
researches. Unlike the exaggerations and false- 
hoods which were once propagated by lying travel- 
lers and sceptical philosophers, in your former world, 
which tended to bewilder the anxious inquirer, and 
to obscure the radiance of truth — ^in yonder world 
truth is regarded as a most sacred and invaluable 
treasure, as the basis of the happiness of the moral 
universe, and the foundation on which rests the 
throne of the Eternal; and, therefore, being never 
violated by any individual, every testimony and as- 
sertion is received with unhesitating confidence. By 
a rapid mode of communication which has been estab- 
lished, their intercourses with each other are frequent 
and 'delightful, and the discoveries which are made of 
the operations of infinite wisdom and benevolence, are 
quickly circulated through all the intelligent ranks of 
that abode of felicity and love. Beings from other 
worlds occasionally visit them, and convey interesting 
intelligence, and affectionate congratulations from the 

o 
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re^oDS whence they caBie; and a glorious symbol <^ 
the Divine Majesty was lately displayed in thdi fir-o 
mament, from whiidb was announ£ed» in majestic but 
raild and transporting language — the approbation, of 
their Creator, uid his. purpose of txandating them, as 
a reward of their obedience, to another regicm of hia 
empire^ to behold new displays of his beuefi<(ence and 

pOWOT. 

^^ This is a speeimen of the moral oxd^r ^d hap- 
piness which prevail among the greater part of thc^ 
worlds which shine &om afar in yonder fiirmameat, 
but which are distinguished by a variety of peculiar 
circumstances, which shall be unfcJded on another 
occasion*" 

Directmg their view to another distant orb, which 
appears like a dim ruddy speck in an obscuxe quarter 
of the firmament, he may thus proceed :— '^ That» 
too, is a world on a di&rent scale, and in. a different 
condition* It is a thousand times larger than the 
globe you once inhabited, and was originally arrayed 
with all that magnificence and beauty which charac- 
terize the works of the Creator. £kiiing a cimsid- 
erable period its inhabitants retained their allegiance 
to their Maker, and their affection for each other. 
But certain individuals, whom a principle g£ pride and 
ambition had led to desire stations of pre-eminence, 
having dared to violate some of the fundamenjtal lawa 
of their Creator, — ^the moral turpitude which this 
disposition and conduct produiced, gradually spread 
from one rank to another, till the whide mass of its 
inhabitants was completely contaminated^ and plunged 
into a gulph of misery. To such a dreadful length 
has this depravity proceeded, that even the external 
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«ipect of that world, which was once fair as Eden, 
has assumed the appearance of a gloomy waste, and 
a barren wilderness. The rivers have been turned 
^ottt of their course, by these infatuated beings, that 
they l^night overflow and change into a marsh the 
«nce fertile plains. The earth has been dug into 
immense pits and chasms, and the vegetable tribe, 
have been torn from their roots and stripped of theii 
verdure, in ord^ to deface the primev^ beauty of 
creation. By these, and other horrible devastations, 
the ethereal fluid in which they breathed, whidi 
formerly difiused a delightful fragrance, has now be^ 
come the receptacle of noisome exhalations, which 
nauseate and irritate every species of sensitive exis- 
tence. Its briUiancy has thereby become obscured, 
so that their sun appears lowering through its dense 
vapours, like a dusky ball ; and their nocturnal shy, 
which once presented a splendid assemUage of shin* 
ing orbs, is now covered with blackness, and dark- 
ness, and tempest, through which no celestial orb 
ever transmits the least glimmering ray. For the 
almighty Contriver oi all worlds has so arranged, 
proportioned, and adjusted, every circumstance in the 
constitution of nature, that the smallest derangement, 
by midevolent beings, of the order he has established, 
is always productive of disastrous effects. 

^^ Instead of being animated with love to theii 
Creator, and to one another, which is the first duty 
of all intelligent creatures, they hate their Maker, 
and curse him on account of the existence he has 
given them ; and they hate each other, with a per- 
fect hatred. There exists among them no peace, 
justice, sympathy, friendship, or. confidence. Every 

o2 
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one beholds and recognises another with the conn* 
tenance of a fiend, and is ever intent upon annoying 
him to the utmost of his power. And, were it not 
that their bodies are constructed on an immortal 
principle, so that no power less than infinite can 
completely destroy them, — their ferocious passions 
would, long ere now, have effected the utter exter- 
mination of every individual in that populous but 
miserable world. Their bodies, which were once 
fair and glorious, are now covered with every mark 
of vileness and deformity. They have no delight in 
contemplating the glories of their Creator's work- 
manship, for they have defaced every beauty which 
creation displayed, when it came fresh and fair from 
the hand of its Maker ; and the intelligence and wis- 
dom they formerly possessed, are now obliterated, 
and changed into ignorance and folly. 

*^ At the commencement of this a£Pecting scene of 
depravity, a messenger was despatched by their Al- 
mighty Sovereign, to warn them of their danger, and 
to urge them to reformation ; but, as they had not 
then felt the full e£Pects of that wretchedness into 
which they were plunging — after a few temporary 
pangs of remorse, ^ they returned every one to his 
evil ways.' Holy intelligences, from other worlds, 
have occasionally been sent to contemplate the gloomy 
aspect, and the sad desolations of this wretched world; 
in order that they might bring back intelligence to 
the worlds with which they are more immediately 
connected, of the dismal e£Pects produced by the viola- 
tion of those eternal laws of rectitude which the Go- 
vernor of the universe has ordained. The Creator 
has, for many ages, permitted those physical and 
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moTfd dilBorders to exist — not because he delights in 
the misery of any of his creatures, but because he has 
a regard to the ultimate happiness of the whole intel- 
ligent system. He leaves them, in the meantime, 
* to eat of the fruit of their own ways,' that they may 
feel the full effects of their apostacy and wickedness. 
He has permitted them to proceed thus far in their 
rebellion and depravity, in order that surrounding 
worlds may be fully apprized of the dismal effects 
that must inevitably ensue on every infringement of 
moral order. This desolated world and its wretched 
inhabitants are doomed to remain in their present de- 
plorable state, for ages yet to come, till an extensive 
and indelible impression be made on the inhabitants 
of every province of God's empire, of their eternal 
obligation to conform to those laws and principles of 
moral order which his infinite wisdom has established 
for the regulation of the intelligent universe ; and also, 
that those miserable beings themselves may be aroused 
to consideration, led to humble themselves in his pre- 
sence, and made to feel some emotions of contrition 
for their impiety and ingratitude. When these ends 
are accomplished, a bright effiilgence shall suddenly 
illume the darkness of their night, their atmosphere 
shall be cleared of its vapours, and the glorious orbs 
of heaven shall once more burst upon their view ; the 
astonished inhabitants shall lift up their eyes with 
amazement at the wondrous and unlooked-for specta- 
cle, and a divine messenger, arrayed in splendid ma- 
jesty, shall proclaim, ^ Peace from heaven — Good- 
will from Jehovah to this guilty world.' In both 
hemispheres of this globe, shall the joyful message be 
proclaimed. This sudden and unexpected announce- 
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ment will arrest the attention of every inhabitsbt^ 
and reldndle in his breast those sparks of gratitude^ 
which had been so long extinguished. To prove 
the sincerity of this annunciation, the ' Power of 
the Highest' will be interposed to purify the atmos- 
phere, to restore the destdations which had been pro- 
duced, and to renew the face of nature. A series 
of moral instructions will commence, and be carried 
on with vigour, till all be fully convinced of the folly 
and impiety of their conduct. Order will be gradu- 
ally re*established ; affectionate intercourses will com- 
mence ; an indelible impression of their ingratitude 
and wickedness, and of the justice and benevolence 
of God, will be for ever fixed in their minds, which 
will secure them, at all future periods, from a simi- 
lar apostacy ; and peace, truth, and happiness, shall 
finally reign triumphant." 

On such topics as these, may we suppose our 
Redeemer, in the character of Mediator, occasionally 
to expatiate, with irresistible elo(juence, when pre- 
siding in the assemblies of his redeemed ; and the 
emotions produced by such communications, will 
doubtless excite them to join in unison in celebrat- 
ing the Divine character and administration, in such 
strains as these : — ^^ Halleluia ! the Lord God om- 
nipotent reigneth. True and righteous are his 
judgments. Salvation, and glory, and honour, and 
power, unto the Lord our God. Thou art worthy 
to receive glory, honour, and power ; for thou hast 
created all things, and for thy pleasure they are and 
were created."* 

* I hope none of my readers will consider the supposition of 
the Redeemer occaaionaJly deliveripg lectures on divine subjects. 
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Thus I htnre «tid««v0ia«d to abow, that even tfaM 
|Mttion of the unirerse trfakli lies within th«l reach 
oi cur assisted vifiidA^ eompreiiencU within its capia- 
cious fi^phere, at least two thotmand four hundred 
millions of worids-^^bat each dF tbese worlds, being 
constructed by ininite wisdom^ must exhibit, even in 
its external aspect, a scene worthy of the conlempla- 
tkm of every rational being--^at it is highly proba- 
Ue, from ascertained fectS) from analogy, and from 
revelation, that each of these worlds has a peculiarity 
of scenvry, and of appendages, whi^ distinguish it 
from every other — that there is a gradation of intel- 
lect) and beings of difierent voders, among the inhabi- 
tants of these worlda-^tbat it is probable their corpo- 
real forms and their organs of sensation are likewise 
wmideifally diversified-^^and that the natural and 



t* an aaietdbly 6f his sakits, as eitbi^r improbaUe, eilravagatit, 
or romantic-lSioce writing thA above, I find, that the pious and 
philosophic Dr. I, Watts entertained a similar opinion. In his 
sermod, << On the happiness tff separate spiriis," when deeodhing 
the employments of the upper world, ho thus expresses his sen- 
timents on this topic : — <* Perhaps you will suppose there is no 
such senriet as bearing aef mons) that there is no attendance ujl^^n 
the word of God, there. But are we sure there are no such en- 
tertainments ? Are there no lectures of Divine wisdom and 
grace given to the younger spirits there, by spirits of a more ex- 
alted station ? Oi, mi^ not our Lord Jesus Christ himself be 
the everlasting Teacher of his church ? May he not at solemn 
seasons summon all heaven to hear him publish some new and 
surprising discoveries which have never yet been made known 
to the ages of nature or of grace, and are reserved to entertain 
the attention, and to exalt the pleasure> of spirits advanced to 
glory ? Must we learn all by the mere contemplation of Christ's 
person ? Does he never make use of speech to the instruction 
and joy of saints above P^^-Oi^ it may be, that our blessed Lord 
(even as he is man) has some noble and unknown way of commu- 
nicating a long discourse, or a long train of ideas and discoveries, 
to millions of blessed spiritt at once, without the fbrfflalities of 
voice and language, and at some peculiar seasons he may thus 
instruct and delight his saints in heaven.'* 
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iDorfd history of each present scenes and transaction^^ 
diflPerent from those which are found in any other 
world. So that, when th6 mind endeavours to grasp 
the immense number of worlds, here presented to 
our mental view, and considers the variety of aspect 
in which each of them requires to be contemplated — 
there appears, to such limited intellects as ours, no 
prospect of a termination to the survey of a scene so 
extensive and overwhelming ; but, on the contrary, 
a rational presumption, that one scene of glory will 
be followed by another, in perpetual succession, while 
ages roll away* 

If It would require, even to beings endowed with 
mental powers superior to those of man, several hnn<- 
dreds of years, to survey the diversified landscapes 
which our globe dbplays, to investigate the numerous 
chemical processes going on in the animal, the vege- 
table, and the mineral kingdoms, throughout th^ 
surface of the earth, the recesses of the ocean, and 
the subterraneous regions, and to trace the history 
of every tribe of its inhabitants during a period of 
six thousand years, — if it would require thousands 
of years to explore the planetary sjrstem, which 
presents a field of inquiry two thousand times more 
extensive — how many hundreds of thousands of mil- 
lions of years would be requisite to study and in- 
vestigate the visible universe in all that variety of 
aspect to which I have now adverted ! — To explore 
the diversified structure and arrangements of the 
bodies which compose the solar system, and the moral 
events which have taken place among its inhabitants, 
would require a long series of ages. The system 
of bodies connected with the planet Saturn, would, 
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of itsd^ require several hundreds of years of study 
and research, in order to acquire a general view of its 
physical, moral, and intellectual aspects and relations. 
Here we have presented to view, — 1. A globe of 
vast dimensions, capable of containing a population 
of sentient and intelligent beings more than a hun- 
dred times greater than that of the earth. 2. Two 
immense rings, the one of them containing, on both 
its sides, an area of eighi thcmsand millions of square 
miles, and the other an area of twenty thousand 
millions of miles, and sufficient to contain a popu- 
lation, one hundred and forty times larger than 
that of our globe, although they were as thinly 
peopled as the earth is at present. 3. Seven s^el- 
lites, or moons, each of which is undoubtedly as lar^ 
as the globe on which we live, and some of them, pro- 
bably, of much greater dimensions. The magnificent 
and astonishing scenery displayed in this planet, so 
very different from any thing that is beheld in our 
terrestrial sphere — the stupendous luminous arches 
which stretch across its firmament, like pillars of 
cloud by day and pillars of fire by night — the diver- 
sified shadows they occasionaUy cast on the surround- 
ing landscape — ^the appearance and disappearance of 
its moons, their eclipses, and diversified aspects in 
respect to each other, and to the inhabitants of the 
planet itself, — the novel scenes which would appear 
in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms — the 
customs, manners, and employments of the inhabi- 
tants — the series of events which have happened 
among them, and the tenor of the Divine dispensa- 
tions in relation to their past history and their future 
destination — ^these, and a thousand other particulars, 

o3 
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of whidi we can form no distinct conception— HSonicE 
not fail to afford a sublime and deUghtful gratification 
to a rational intelUgence for a aeries of agea^ 

It is prohaiUe, too^ that even within the bound- 
aries of our solar ^stem^ inqiortant physical and 
moral revolutions have happened since its creation^ 
besides those which have agitated the world in which 
we dwell* On the surface of the planet Jnpitcxv 
dianges are occasionally taking plae^ visible at the 
remote distance at which we are placed The divert 
sity of appearance whidi has been observed in the 
substances termed its belts, in whatever they may 
consist, or from whatever cause this diversity may ori- 
gmate,— mdicates changes as great, as if the whole 
mass of clouds which overhang Eurcpe^ and the north* 
em parts of Asia and America, were to be completely 
swept away, and sounded in dense strata over the 
Pacific and the Indian oceans,-***-or as if the watets 
of the Atlai^ic ocean were to overflow the continoit 
of America, and leave ks deepest caverns exposed to 
view* — There were lately discovered, between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter, four smaU planetary bo» 
dies; and, on grounds which are highly probably 
astronomers have conchided, thai they onee formed 
a larger body, which moved in the same region, and 
which had hurst asunder by some immense eruptive 
force proceeding from its central parts* Thia po- 
bable circumstance, together with a variety of singu^ 
lar phenomena exhifatted by these planets, naturally 
lead us to eondude, that some important morid revo- 
lutions had taken place, in relation to the beings 
with which it was peopled ; and suggest to the mmd 
a variety of sublime and interesting r^ections te-^ 
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iipeedng scenes eitk^ of joy or of terror, which may 
hereafter be disclosed. — The planet Mars, in several 
respects, bears a striking resemblance to onr earth. 
Its rotation round its axis is aceomplisfaed in nearly 
the same time as the earth, namely, in 24 hours and 
40 minutes. The inclination of its axis to the 
pkne of its orbit is 28 degrees 42 minutes, that of 
the earth being 28 degrees 28 minutes. Conse- 
quently, it experiences a diversity o( seasons, and 
different lengths of days and nights, as we do in our 
sublunaiy sphere. Hence Sir William Herschel 
informs us, that he observed a luminous 20ne about 
the poles of thi^ planet, which is subject to periodical 
changes, and is of opinion that this phenomenon is 
produced by the reflection of the sun's light upon 
its polar regions, and that the variation in the mag'- 
nitude and appearance of this 2one is owing to the 
mdting of these masses of polar ice. Its atmo^ 
t^ere is likewise found to be very dense and ob- 
scure ; which is the cause of that rtuidy appearance 
which this orb uniformly exhibits. These circum- 
stances indicate a striking similarity, in its physical 
constitution, to that of the earth. Whether the 
moral state of its inhabitants bears any resemblance 
to the present condign of mankind, is a question 
which naturally suggests itself, and which may pos- 
sibly be solved in the future state to which we are 
destined. Frost and snow, the accumulation and 
melting of vast masses of polar ice, long nights, and 
wintry storms, scenes of darkness and desolation, 
stormy clouds, and a dense hazy atmosphere sur- 
charged with wintry exhalations, do not appear to be 
the characteristics of a world where perfect happi- 
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nes8 is enjoyed. The Sun which is the centre of 
our system, and which enlightens surrounding worids 
with his beams, is five hundred times krger than aU 
the planets and moons taken together. And, since 
we perceive frequent changes taking place in his 
surface and luminous atmosphere, there is doubtless 
a variety of astonishing processes and transformations 
going on, both in the exterior and interior parts of 
thi8 immense luminary, on a scale of magnitude and 
grandeur, which it woidd be highly gratifying to be- 
hold and investigate, and which would raise to the 
highest pitch, our conceptions o{ the magnificence 
and glory of Him ^^ who dwells in light uni^- 
proachable." 

I^ then, the planetary system, which occupies no 
larger a portion of space than one of the smallest 
stars that twinkle in our sky, would afford such a 
vast multiplicity of objects for the contemplation of 
intelligent beings, during a lapse of ages, — what an 
immense assemblage of august objects and astonish- 
ing events is presented before us in the physical ar- 
rangements, and the moral history, of the myriads of 
systems and worlds to which I have alluded, and 
what an immense duration would be requisite for 
finite minds to survey the wondrous scene ! This 
consideration suggests an idea of duration, which, to 
lipiited intellects such as ours, seems to approximate 
to the idea of eternity itself. Even although it 
could be shown, that creation extended no farther 
than the utmost bounds which the ingenuity of m^n 
has enabled him to penetrate, — still, the vast assem- 
blage of glorious objects contained within the range 
of our assisted vision, shows what an infinite variety 
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of mental gratification the Creator may bestow on 
his intelligent ofl&pring; and we are assured, that 
^*no good thing will he withhold from them that 
walk uprightly." 

But, would it be reasonable to admit, that the 
dominions of the universal Sovereign terminate at 
the boundaries of human vision ? Can we believe, 
that puny man, who occupies so diminutive a speck 
among the works of God, has penetrated to the ut- 
most limits of the empire of Him who fills the im- 
mensity of space with his presence ? As soon might 
we suppose, that a snail could penetrate to the ut- 
most extremity of the ocean, and, with one glance, 
survey its deepest caverns; or, that a microscopic 
animalcula, which is confined to a drop of water, in 
the crevice of a small stone, could explore, at one 
comprehensive view, the regions of Europe, Asia, 
Afirica, and America. Shall we consider the vmbk 
system of nature,— magnificent and extensive as it is, 
— ^a palace sufficient for the habitation of the Deity ? 
No: this would be, to circumscribe the Almighty 
within the limits of our imperfect vision, and within 
the sphere of our comprehension. ^^ Behold, the 
heavens, and the heaven of heavens, cannot contain 
Him !" This declaration implies, that, beyond all 
that the inhabitants of this world can explore in the ' 
visible firmament, there is a ^^ heaven of heavens" — ^a 
region which contains unnumbered firmaments, as 
glorious and extensive as that which we behold, — 
throughout the vast extent of which, the Deity is 
eternally and essentially present. With regard to 
all that is visible by the unassisted eye, or by the 
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telescope, in the vault of heaven, we may say with 
the poet : — 

** Vast concave ! ample dome ! wast thou design'd 
A meet apartment for the Deity? 
Hot 80 : that thooght alone thy state impairs. 
Thy lofty sinks, and shallows thy profiundf 
And straitens thy diffusive ; dwarfs the whole. 
And makes an universe an orrery" 

Beyond the wide drcmnfarence of that spbeve 
which terminates the view of mortals, a boundless 
region exists, which nb human eye can penetrate, 
and whidi no finite intelligence can explore. To 
suppose that the infinitely extended region which 
surrounds all that is visible in creation, is a mere 
void, would be as unreasonable, as to have affirmed, 
prior to the invention of the telescc^e, that no stars 
existed beyond those which are visftle to the naked 
eye. When we consider the limited faculties of 
man, and the infinite attributes of the Eternal Mind, 
we have the highest reasem to Conclude, that it is 
but a very small portion of the works of God which 
has been disdosed to our view. ^* Could you soar 
beyond the moon, (says a weU^known writer,) and 
pass through all the planetary dioir ; could you wing 
your way to the highest apparent star, and take your 
stand on one of those loftiest pinnacles of heaven, 
you would there see other skies expanded, ano4li^ 
sun distributing his beams by day, other stars that 
gild the alternate night, and othery peihaps neUer, 
systems established in unknown poiiision diroi^h 
the boundless dimensions of space. Nor would the 
dominion of the universal Sovereign terminate there. 
Even at the end of this vast tour, you would find 
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yourself advanced no £ndier than the suburbs of 
creation — arriyed only at the firontier* of the great 
Jehovah's kingdom." 

It is highly probable, that, were all the two thou- 
sand four hundred milUons of worlds to which we 
have adverted, with all the eighty milUoos of suns 
around which they revolve, to be suddenly extin- 
guished and annihilated, it would not cause so great 
a Uank in aeation, to. an eye that could take in the 
whole immensity of nature, as the extinction of the 
phiadesj or seven stars, would cause in our visible 
firmament. The range of material exist^ee may, 
mdeed, have certain limits assigned to it ; but such 
hmits can be perceived only by that Eye which be- 
holds, at one glance, the whcde of infinite space. 
To the view of every ^/£puto mind, it must always 
appear boundless and ineompehensiUe. Were it 
possible that we could ever arrive at the outskirts of 
creation, after having surveyed all that exists in tbe 
material universe^ we mi^t be said, in some mea- 
sure, to comprehend the Creator himself; having 
perceived the utmost limits to which his power and 
intelligence have been extended. For, although we 
admits that the perfections of tbe Creator are in^ 
atuSe ; yet we have no tangible measure of these per- 
fections, but what appears in tbe immense variety 
and extent of material and intellectual existence. 
And we may hence conclude, that the highest order 
of created intellects, after spending myriads of ages 
vx their research, will never come to a period in thek 
investigations of the works and the ways of God. 

Even although we could conceive certain limits to 
the material universei, and that, after the lapse o£ 
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millions g£ ages, a holy intelligence had finished his 
excursions, and made the tour of the universal sys- 
tem which now exists, — ^yet, who can set bounds to 
the active energies of the Eternal Mind, or say, 
that new systems of creation, different firom all that 
have hitherto been constructed, shall not be perpe- 
tually emerging into existence? By the time a 
finite being had explored every object which now 
exists, and acquired a knowledge of all the moral 
and physical revoluti<His which have happened among 
the worlds which, at present, diversify the voids of 
space — a new region of infinite space might be re- 
plenished with new orders of material and intellectual 
existence : and, were he to return to the point firom 
which he at first set out, after numerous ages had 
elapsed, he would, doubtless, behold new changes 
and revolutions in many provinces of the Creator's 
dominions — new heavens and new earths — and new 
qpecies of sentient and intellectual beings, diflferent 
from all those he at first contemplated. 

That such is the plan of the Creator's operations, 
is not a mere conjecture or surmise, but is warranted 
from observations which have hL made on the 
phenomena of the celestial bodies. New stars have, 
at different periods, appeared in the heavens ; which 
are plain indications of the continued exertion of 
creating power. Some planets have burst asunder 
into different fragments, and stars which had shone 
for ages have disappeared, and their existence, in 
their former state, cannot now be traced.* Such 



* Stan which are marked in ancient catalogues are not now 
to be found, and others are now visible which were not known 
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&ct8 evidently show, that some important revolutions 
have taken place in relation to the bodies which have 
thus been withdrawn from our view. Having for ages 
run their destined course^ either their constitution 
has undergone an essential change, or they have 
been removed to another region of immensity, to 
subserve other purposes in the magnificent arrange- 
ments of the Sovereign Intelligence. The obser- 
vations made by Sir William Herschel on the ne-^ 
bulous appearances in the heavens, and on the changes 
and modifications which they undergo, lead to the 
conclusion, that new systems are gradually forming 
in the distant regions of the universe. And, if the 
creating energy of the Omnipotent is at present in 
constant operation, and has been so for ages past, 
who shall dare to affirm, that it shall ever cease its 
exertion through all the ages of eternity ? 

Here, then, we have presented to our contempla^ 
tion, an assemblage of material and intellectual exis- 
tence, to which the human mind can affix np 
boundaries,— which is continually increasing, and 
still an infinity of space remaining for perpetual ac«* 
cessions, during the lapse of endless ages, — an as- 
semblage of beings, which, in point of number, of 
magnitude, and of extent, seems to correspond with 
a boundless duration. So that, we have no reason 
to doubt that ^^the saints in light" will be perpe- 
tually acquiring new discoveries of the Divine glory, 
new prospects into the immensity of God's opera- 
tions, new views of the rectitude and grandeur of 



to the ancients. Some have gradually increased in brilliancy. 
Some that were formerly variable^ now shine with a steady lustre, 
while others have been constantly diminishing in brightness. 
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bis moral goremnient, new aocessions to their 
city, and new and transporting truns of thought^ 
without the least interraption, as long as eterHit^ 
endures. 

THRONE OF GOB. 

• 

There is just one idea more that may be suggested^ 
in addition to the several views exhibited above, in 
order to raise to a higher pitdi of sublimity, our 
views of the grandeur of the Divine Being, and of 
the magnificence of his works. 

The Scriptures frequently refer to a particulat 
place, circumstance, or manifestation, termed, the 
throne of God ; as in the fi^owing passages : — 
*^ Heaven is my throne^ and the earth is my foot* 
stooL" ^^ The Lord hath prepared his throne in 
the hetwens" ^ A glorious high throne^ ftom the 
beginning, is the place of thy sanctuary." " There- 
fore are they before the throne of God, and serve 
him day and night in his temple." ^* Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power, be unto Him that 
sits upon the throne." — These, and similar expres- 
sions and representations, must be considered, either 
as merely metaphorical, or as referring to some par- 
ticular region of the universe, where the Divine 
glory is reflected, in some peculiarly magnificent 
manner, from material objects ; and where the mani- 
festations of the Divine character are most illus- 
triously displayed. If there be a reference to the 
splendour and magnitude of a particular portion of 
creation, there is an astronomical idea, which may 
help us to form some conception of this ^^ glorious 
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high tbrone" wfaidi k thepecidiar residence of tb« 
EternaL It is now consideied by astronomen, «» 
highly probable^ if not ceitaiiv— ^from late obserra- 
tions, from the nature of gravitaticm, and other cir- 
camstances, that all the sjrttems of the uniVerse 
revolve round one connnon centre, — and that thitt 
centre may bear as great a proportion, in point of 
magnitude, to the universal assemUage of systems, 
as the sun does to his surrounding planets. And, 
since our sun is five hundred times larger than the 
earth, and all the other planets and their satellites 
taken together, — on the same scale, such a central 
body would be five hundred times larger than all the 
systems and worlds in the universe. Here, then, 
may be a vast universe of itself — an example of ma- 
terial creation, exceeding all the rest in magnitude 
and splendour, and in which are blended the glories 
of every other system. If this is in reality the case, 
it may, with the most emphatic propriety, be termed, 

THE THRONE OF GOD. 

This is the most sublime and magnificent idea 
that can possibly enter into the mind of man. We 
feel oppressed and overwhelmed in endeavouring to 
form even a faint representation of it. But, how- 
ever much it may overpower our feeble conceptions, 
we ought not to revolt at the idea of so glorious an 
extension of the works of God ; since nothing less 
magnificent seems suitable to a Being of infinite per- 
fections. — This grand central body may be consi*- 
dered as the Capital of the universe. From this 
glorious centre, embassies may be occasionally de- 
spatched to all surrounding worlds, in every region of 
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spac6. Here, too, deputations from all the differeiit 
provinces of creation, may occasionally assemble, and 
the inhabitants of different worlds mingle with each 
other, and learn the grand outlines of those physical 
operations and moral transactions, which have taken 
place in their respective spheres. Here, may be 
exhibited to the view of unnumbered multitudes, 
objects of sublimity and glory, which are no where 
eke to be found within the wide extent of creation. 
Here, intelligences of the highest order, who have 
attained the most sublime heights of knowledge and 
virtue, may form the principal part of the population 
of this magnificent region. Here, the glorified body 
of the Redeemer may have taken its principal sta- 
tion, as ^^ the head of all principalities and powers :" 
and here, likewise, Enoch and Elijah may reside, in 
the meantime, in order to learn the history of the 
magnificent plans and operations of Deity, that they 
may be enabled to communicate mtelligence respect- 
ing them to their brethren of the race of Adam, 
when they shall again mingle with them in the world 
allotted for their abode, after the general resurrec- 
tion. Here, the grandeur of the Deity, the 
glory of his physical and moral perfections, and the 
immensity of his empire, may strike the mind with 
more bright effulgence, and excite more elevated 
emotions of admiration and rapture, than in any 
other province of universal nature. In fine, this 
vast and splendid central universe may constitute 
that august mansion referred to in Scripture, un- 
der the designation of the third heavens — the 

THRONE OF THE EtERNAL — THE HEAVEN OF HEA- 
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▼ENS — THE HIGH AND HOLY PLACE — AND THE 
LIGHT THAT IS INACCESSIBLE AND FULL OF GLORY.* 



* Within the limits of the last 150 years, it has been found, 
that the principal fixed stars have a certain apparent motion, 
which is nearly uniform and regular, and is quite perceptible in 
the course of thirty or forty years. The star Arcturuty for ex- 
ample, has been observed to move three minutes and three se- 
conds in the course of seventy-eight years. Most of the stars 
have moved toward the south. The stars in the northern quarter 
of the heavens seem to widen their relative positions, while those 
in the southern appear to contract their distances. These motions 
seem evidently to indicate, that the earth, and all the other bodies 
of the solar system, are moving in a direction from the stars, in 
the southern part of the sky, toward those in the northern. Dr. 
Herschel thinks, that a comparison of the changes now alluded 
to, indicates a motion of our sun with his attending planets to- 
wards the constellation Hercules. This progressive movement 
which our system makes in absolute space, is justly supposed to 
be a portion of that curve, which the sun describes around the 
centre of that nebula to which he belongs ; and, that all the other 
stars belonging to the same nebula, describe similar curves. And 
since the universe appears to be composed of thousands of nebula, 
or starry systems, detached from each other, it is reasonable to 
conclude, that all the starry systems of the universe revolve round 
one common centre, whose bulk and attractive influence are pro- 
portionable to the size and the number of the bodies which per- 
form their revolutions around it. We know, that the law of 
gravitation extends its influence from the sun to the planet 
Herschelt at the distance of eighteen hundred millions of miles, 
and to the remotest parts of the orbits of the comets, which 
stretch far beyond this limit ; and there is the strongest reason to 
believe, that it forms a connecting bond between all the bodies 
iff the universe, however distant from each other. This being 
admitted, — ^the motion of the different systems now alluded to, 
and the immensity of the central body, from which motion of 
every kind originates, to produce the order and harmony of the 
universe, — appear to be necessary, in order to preserve the 
balance of the universal system, and to prevent the numerous 
globes in the universe from gradually approaching each other, in 
the course of ages, and becoming one universal wreck. — We are 
mechanically connected with the most distant stars visible through 
our telescopes, by means of light, which radiates from those dis- 
tant luminaries, mingles with the solar rays, penetrates our atmos- 
phere, and affects our optic nerves with the sensation of colours, 
similar to those produced by the rays of the sun. And we have 
equal reason to conclude, that we are likewise mechanically con- 
nected with these bodies by the law of gravitation. So that the 
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Perhaps some whose minds are not accustomed ia 
sueh bold excursions through the regions of material 
existence, may be apt to consider the grand idea 
which has now been suggested, and many of the 
preceding details, as too improbable and extravagant 
to claim our serious attention. In reply to such an 
insinuation, let it be considered, in the first place^ 
that nothing has been stated but what corresponcb 
to the whole analogy of nature, and to several su- 
bhme intimations contained in the system of Divine 
Revelation. It is a fact, which, in the present day, 
cannot be denied by any one acquainted with the 
subject, that the material universe, as far as our eye 
and our glasses can carry us, consists of a countless 
multitude of vast bodies, which completely baffle our 
feeble powers in aittempting to form any adequate 
conception of them. This amazing fact, placed 
within the evidence of our senses, shows us, that it 
is impossible for the human mind to form too extrar 
vagant ideas of the universe, or to conceive its struct 
ture to be more glorious and magnificent than it 
really is.* 



idea thrown out above, however groiid and overwhelming to our 
feeble powers, is not a mere conjecture, but is founded on obser- 
vatien, and on the general analogies of the universe. 

* In descending to the minute parts of natuie, we obtain 
oetUar dem/tnitaration of &cts which overpower our faeulties, and 
which would* be altogether incredible, were they not plieed 
within the evidence of the senses. In a drop of water, in wtneh 
certain vegetable substances hav« been infused, miliums oi living 
creatures have been seen; and, in some instances^ where the 
animalcule are transparent, their eyes, and the peristaltic motimi 
of their bowels have been perceived. The wmutenen of the 
blood-vessels, and other parts of the straotnre of such creaturea, 
is as wonderful, and as incomprehensible, on the one hand, as 
the magnitude and immensity of the universe are on the other, — 
demonstrating, that, in the works of the Creator, tiiere is an in- 
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Again, nothing short of sndi suUime snd magni- 
ficent conceptions seems at all suitable to the idea of 
a Being of infinite perfection and of eternal duration. 
If we admit, that the Divine Being is infinite^ per- 
vading the immensity of space with his presence, why 
should we be rehictant to admit the idea, that his 
Almighty energy is exerted throughout the bound- 
less regions of space ? for it is just such a conclusion 
as the notion of an infinite inteUigence should na- 
turally lead us to deduce. Whether does it appear 
to correspond mote with the notion of an infinite 
Being, to beHeve, that his creative power has been 
confined to this small globe of earth, and a few 
sparkling studs fixed in the canopy of the sky, or to 
admit, on the ground of observation and analogy, 
that he has launched into existence millions q£ 
worlds — that all the millions of systems within the 
reach of our vision, are but as a particle of vapour 
to the ocean, when compared with the myriads 
which exist in the unexplored regions of immensity 
— that the whole of this vast assemblage of suns and 
worlds revolves around the grand centre of the uni- 
verse — and that this centre where the throne of 
God is placed, is superior to all the other provinces 
of creation in magnitude, beauty, and magnificence ? 
AVho would dare to prove that such conceptions are 
erroneous, or impossible, or unworthy of that Being 
who sits on the throne of the universe ? To at- 
tempt such a proof would be nothing less than to set 
bounds to Omnipotence — to prescribe limits to the 
operations of Him " whose ways are past finding out." 

finity on either hand, which limited intellects will never be able 
fully to comprehead* 
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** Can man eoneehe beyond what God can do f 

Nothing but gttiie impoisible is hard. 

He summons into being with like ease 

A whole creation^ and a angle grain. 

Speaks he the word — a thousand worlds are bom. 

A thousand worlds ! There's space for millions more; 

And in what space cuh his great Fiat fiul ? 

Condemn me not, cold critic ! but indulge 

The warm imagination ; why condemn ? 

Why not indulge such thoughts as swell our hearts 

With fuller admiration of that Power 

Which gives our hearts with such high thoughts to swell ? 

Why not indulge in his augmented praise ? 

Darts not his glory a still brighter ray, 

The less is left to chaos, and the realms 

Of hideous night?" 

These views and reasonings are fully corroborated 

by the sublime descriptions of Deity contained in 

the Holy Scriptures. — " Canst thou by searching 

find out God ? canst thou find out the Almighty to 

perfection ?" ** He is the High and lofty One who 

inhabiteth eternity" — " He is glorious in Power" — 

*^ He dwells in light unapproachable and full of 

glory" — " Great is our Lord and of great power, 

his greatness is unsearchable ; hb understanding is 

infinite" — " Can any thing be too hard for Jehovah ?" 

** The everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of 

the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary ; 

there is no searching of his understanding" — " He 

doth great things, past finding out, and wonders 

without number." " He meteth out the heavens 

with a span, and comprehendeth the dust of the 

earth in a measure." " By the word of the Lord 

were the heavens made, and all the host of them by 

the Spirit of his mouth." ^^ He spake, and it was 

done ; — He commanded, and i^ stood fast." ^^ He 
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stretched foarth the heavens alone, and bringeth £orth 
dieir hosts by number.'' '^ Lo, these are parti of 
his ways, but how lii^e a portion is heard of ham ! 
and the thunder of his power who can understand ? 
Behold, the heaven, and the heaven of heavens can- 
not contain him f ^^ The heavens dedare the 
glory of God, and the Armament showeth forth bis 
handy-work.'* ^' l^ne, O LorJ I is the greatness, 
and the glory, and the majesty, for all in heaven 
and earth is thine, and ikwL art exalted above all." 
^ Behold, the heaven and the heaven of heavens is 
the Lord's." ^^ Jehovidi kcdh prepared his throne 
in the heavens, and his kingdom rul«(ji over all." 
*^ I will speak of the ghriaiis hawmr €ftky majesty, 
and oi thy wondrous works" ^^ Blessed be thy 
glorious name, who art exalted above ail blessing and 
praise." ^^ l%ou, even thou, art Lord alone ; thou 
hast made heaven, the heaven of heavens, with all 
their host, then preservest them all, and the host of 
heaven worshippeth thee." '^ Who can utter the 
mighty acts of the Lord ? who can show forth uU 
his praise ?" ^ Touching the Almighty, we cannot 
find him out." *' He is excellent in power, and his 
glory is above the emrth and heavens." 

Such sublime descriptions of the Divine Being, 
which are interspersed throughout various parts of 
Revelation, lead us to form the most august concep- 
tions of his creative energy, and plainly indicate, that 
it is impossible for the highest created intellect to 
form a more magnificent idea of his designs and 
operations than what in reality exists. 

In short, though some of the preceding views 
may not precisely correspond to the &cts whi^ shall 
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ultimately be found to exist in the universe, — they 
ought, nevertheless, to be entertained and rendered 
familiar to the mind, since they open a sublime and 
interesting train of thinking ; and since they cannot 
go beyond the magnificence of Jehovah's kingdom, 
nor be very different from what actually exists in the 
universe. They form a kind of sensible substratum 
of thought for the mind to fix upon^ when it attempts 
to frame the loftiest conceptions of the object of our 
adoration. — It may be laid down as a principle which 
ought never to be overlooked in Theology, — that our 
conceptiom of the grandeur of God are precisely ^ or, 
at hast, nearly commensurate mth our conceptions of 
the grandeur and extent of his operations throughout 
the universe. We all admit, that the Deity is infi-. 
nite both in respect of space and of duration. But an 
infinity of empty space, and an infinity of duration, 
abstractly considered, convey no precise or tangible 
ideas to the mind, to guide it in forming distinct 
conceptio|;^s of the Deity or of any other beings. It 
is only when the immensity of space is considered as 
diversified with an immense variety and multiplicity 
of objects, and when eternal duration is contemplated 
as connected with a constant succession of glorious 
scenes and transactions, that the soul of man can 
expand its views and elevate its conceptions of the 
incomprehensible Jehovah. 

If these sentiments be admitted, it will follow, that 
the man whose ideas are confined within the limits 
of a few hundred miles, or even within the range of 
the globe we inhabit, must have his views of Deity 
confined within nearly the same sphere. For we 
have no sensible measures of the attributes of God, 
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but those which are derived from the number and 
extent of his actual (^rations. When we attempt 
to think of Him, without the assistance of his visible 
works, our thoughts instantly run into confusion, and 
emk into inanity. And since we find, that the ma- 
terial works of God are so ^^ great above all measure," 
so widely extended, and so magnificent in the scale 
of their operation, it is of the utmost importance, in 
a religious point of view, that the mind accustom 
itself to range at large through the wide extent of 
creation — to trace, by analogy, from what is known, 
the probable magnitude, arrangement, and grandeur 
of what is removed beyond the limits of our vision — 
to add magnitude to magnitude, system to system, 
and motion to motion, till our thoughts are over- 
whelmed with the mighty idea. And, though we 
may occasionally firame some erroneous or inadequate 
notions, when forming our conceptions of certain sub- 
ordinate particulars, yet we need not fear, that, in 
point of number, magnitude, and variety, our con- 
ceptions can evet go beyond the realities which exist 
within the range of universal nature, unless we sup- 
pose, that ^' man can conceive beyond what God can 
do." Such trains of thought wiU tend to expand 
and elevate the mind, and give it a sublime turn of 
tbinkmg; and will naturally produce an ardent desire 
of beholding a brighter display of the magnificence 
of the Creator in the eternal world. 



From what has been now detailed respecting the 
numerous and august objects that may be presented 
to the contemplation of celestial intelligences, we may 
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condade, ^t the chief subjects of study in the he»» 
Yenly world will be History and Pbihsophy. Under 
the departmeDt of history, may be comprdiended all 
the details wfaidi will be exhiluted to them lespeding 
the origin, progress, imd consummation of the re* 
demption of man, and the in&rmation they may re- 
ceive respecting the natural and moral scenery, and 
the prominent pimdential occurrences and arrange- 
ments of other worlds* 

As it is evident, tiuit matter exists chiefly for the 
sake of sensitive and intelligent beings, so, it is highly 
IHTobable, if not demonstratively certain, that the 
peopling of worlds with rational creatures is intended 
dii^y to display the moral character of the Creator 
in his providential dispensations, and in the whole 
series of his moral administration towards the nu- 
merous woiids and orders of creatures whidi exist 
throughout his dominions. All his other p^eo- 
tioi^, partioidadiy his power and intelligence, appear 
to be exerted in subserviency to tbb grand c^jeet, 
and to the distribution of happhiess throughout the 
universe. In so fiu*, then, as the facts respecting his 
moral government, in other woilds, are made known 
to the redeemed in heaven, m so far wiU their views 
of his moral attributes, and of the principles of his 
administration in the universe, be enlarged and ex- 
panded. In the disdosures which, in Uie course of 
ages, may be made on this subject, displays of the 
eternal righteousness of Jehovah, of his retributive 
justice^ of his ^^ tender mercy^^ and of his boundless 
benevolence^ may be exhibited, which will astonish 
and enrapture the mind more highly than even the 
magnificence and grandeur of his physical operations, 
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and fiD it with admiratioD of the amiable and adorable 
excellences of the Sovereign Bnlei of the universe. 
If vite account it a pleasant studj to investigate the 
halnts and economy of some of the insect-tribes ; — if 
-we should reckon it highly gratifying to learn the 
history of all the events which have befallen every 
nation and tribe of mankind since the world began, 
particularly those which r^te to our first parents in 
paradise^ and after their expulsion from it, — to the 
antediluvians, to the ten tribes of Israel, to the Chris- 
tians in the first centuries, to the Waldenses, to the 
Assyrians, Babylonians, and American Indians, — 
how delightful Ld gratifying must it be, to learn 
the history of angelfpSdiLie., and powers, and 
to become acquainted with the leading transaction^ 
which have occurred among beings of a higher order 
and of different species, di^ersed among ten thou- 
sands of worlds ! Great and marvellous as the his- 
tory of out world, and of human redemption, appears, 
it may bef far surpassed by the events which eternity 
will unfold. ^* The day is coming,^ (to use the words 
of a celebrated modem writer,)* ^^ when the whole of 
this wondrous history shall be looked back upon by 
the eye of remembrance^ and be regarded, as one 
incident in the extended annals of creation ; and with 
all the illustration ; and all the glory it has thrown on 
the character of the Deity, will it be seen as a single 
step in the evolution of his designs ; and long as the 
time may appear, firom the first act of our redemption 
to its final accomplidiment, and close and exclusive 
as we may think the attentions of God upon it, it will 

* Dr. Chalmers. 
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be found that it has left him room enough for all his 
^H)ncerDS, and that on the high scale of eternity, it is 
but one of those passing and ephemeral transactions, 
which crowd the history of a never-ending adminis- 
tration," 

Under the department of Philosophy may be in- 
cluded all those magnificent displays which will be 
exhibited of the extent, the magnitude, the motions, 
the mechanism, the scenery, the inhabitants, and the 
general constitution of other systems, and the general 
arrangement and order of the universal system com- 
prehended under the government of the Almighty. 
On these topics, with all their subordinate and infi- 
nitely diversified ramifications, the minds of redeemed 
intelligences from this world will find ample scope for 
the exercise of all their powers, and will derive from 
their investigations of them perpetual and uninter- 
rupted enjoyment, throughout an endless existence. 

That the subjects of contemplation now stated, 
will, in reality, form the chief employments of reno- 
vated men and other intellectual beings, in a future 
state, may also be proved from the representations 
given in the word of God of the present exercises 
of these intelligences. In the book of Revelation, 
the angels, under the figure of ^^ living creatures 
foil of eyes,", and the *' elders," or representatives 
of the church of the redeemed, are represented as 
falling down before the throne of the Eternal, say- 
ing, " Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, 
honour, and power, for thou hast created all things^ 
and for thy pleasure they are and were created^* 
Here, the material works of God are represented as 
the foundation or reason of the thanksgiving and 
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adorations of the heavenly host ; and the language 
evidently implies, that these works are the subject of 
their contemplation — ^that they have beheld a bright 
display of Divine perfection in their structiure and 
arrangement — that they are enraptured with the en- 
larged views of the Divine glory which these works 
exhibit — and that their hearts, full of gratitude and 
admiration, are ever ready to burst forth in ascrip- 
tions of " glory, honour, and power," to Him who 
called the vast assemblage of created beings into ax- 
istence. In another scene, exhibited in the same 
book, the saints who had come out of great tribula- 
tion, and had gotten the victory over all enemies, are 
represented with the harps of God in their hands, 
celebrating the Divine praises in this triumphant 
song, ^^ Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty — ^just and true are thy ways, thou 
King of saints." The first part of this song may 
be considered as the result of their contemplations of 
the magnificent fabric of the universe, and the Om- 
nipotent energies which its movements display ; and 
the last part of it as the result of their study and 
investigation of the moral government of God in his 
providential arrangements towards men and angels, 
and towards all the worlds whose moral economy may 
be opened to their view. For the words of the song 
plainly imply, that they have acquired such an ex- 
pansive view of the works of God as constrains them 
to dedare, that they are ^^ great and marvellous ;" 
and that they have attained such an intimate know- 
ledge of the Divine dispensations towards the inteUi- 
gent universe, as enables them to perceive that all 
the ways of the King of heaven are ^^ righteous and 
true." 
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From th^ precddh^ detaife we may also learD, 
what wUl form one comtittient paort of the misery of 
the wicked in the fatnre world. As one part of the 
hiqopiness of the righteous wili consist in ^^ seeing 
God as he is,'' that is, in beholding the Divine gion^ 
a» displayed in the physical and moral ecKmcmiy of 
the universe, — so it wiU, in .all pr<^bili<y, form one 
bitter ingredient in the ftiture lot of the unrighteous, 
that they shall be deprived of the tran^orting view 
of the Creator's glory, as displayed in the magnific^it 
arrangemettts he has made in the system of nature. 
Confined to one dreary comer <^ the universe, sui^ 
rounded by a dense atmosphere, or a congeries of 
sable clouds, they wiD be cut off from all intereo>orsi& 
with the regions of moral perfection, and prevented 
from contemplating the sublime scenery of the Creah 
tor^S empire. This idea is corroborated by the de^ 
clarations of Scripture, where they are represe'sted 
^^ as banished from the New Jerfisaiem/' ^^ thrust 
out into outer darkness,'' and reserved for ^^ the 
blackness of darkness for ages of ages.'' And, no^ 
thmg cm be more tormentii^ to minds endowed with 
capacious powers, than the thought of being for ever 
deprired of the oppottilnity of exercising them on 
the glorious objects which they know to exist, but 
which they can never contemphte, and about which 
they never expect to hear any transporting informal 
tion. 

If it be one end of future punishment to make 
wicked men sensible of their folly and ingratitude, 
and of the mercy and favours they have abused, it 
is probable, that, in that future world or region to 
which they sh^ be confined, every thing will be so 
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snaiigeAf as to bring to their recoDectibn, the' com^ 

forts they had abused, and the Divine goodness they 

had despised, and to make them ftel sensations op« 

posite to those which were produced by the benevo«- 

lent arrangements which exist in the present statew 

For example, in the pr^ent economy of nature, every 

one of our senses, every part of our bodSy structure, 

every movement of which our animal frame is sus* 

ceptible, and the influence which the sun, the atmos^ 

phere, and other parts of nature, produce on our 

structure and feeUngs, have a direct tendency to com*- 

municate pleasing sensations* But, in that world, 

every agency of this kind may be reversed, as ta the 

efibet it may produce upon percipient beings. Our 

sense of tmteh is at present accompanied with a 

thousand modifications of feelings which are accomv 

ponied with pleasure : but there, every thing that 

comes in contact with the organs of feeling may pro^- 

duce the most painful sensations. Herey the variety 

of coloura which adorn the face of nature, dehghts 

the eye and the imagination, — there, the most gloomy 

and haggard objects may at sil tunes produce a dismal 

and aUffming aspect over every part of the surround*- 

ing scene, ffete, the most enchanting music fre^ 

quently cheers and enraptures the human heart, — 

there, nothing is heard but the dismal sounds ^^ of 

weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth." Un» 

grateful (or the manifold blessings they received in 

this world from the bountiful Giver of all good, the 

inhabitants of that dreary region will behold their sin 

in their punishment, in being de|Hrived of every thing 

which can administer to their sensitive enjoyment. 

With regard to their moral state, similar effects 
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will be produced. HerCi they hated the society of 
the jrighteous, and loved to mingle with evil-doers in 
their follies and their crimes; there, they will be for 
ever banished from the company of the wise and the 
benevolent, and will feel the bitter effects of being 
perpetually chsdned to the society of those malignant 
associates who will be their everlasting tormentors. 
Here, they delighted to give fiill scope to their de- 
praved appetites and passions ; there, they will feel 
the bitter and horrible effects of the full (^oration of 
such lusts and passions, when unrestrained by the 
dictates of reason, and the authority of the Divine 
law. If, to these sources of sorrow and bitter de- 
privations, be added the consideration, that, in such 
minds, the principles of malice, envy, hatred, revenge, 
and every other element of evil, which pervaded their 
souls while in this life, will rage without ccmtrol, we 
may form such a conception of future misery, as wiU 
warrant all the metaphorical descriptions q£ it which 
are given in Divine Revelation, without supposing 
any fiirther interposition of the Deity, in the direct 
infliction of punishment. While he leaves them 
simply to " eat of the fruit of their oten ways, arul 
to befUled with their own devices,^* their punishment 
must be dreadful, and far surpassing every species of 
misery connected with the present state of the moral 
world. 

On the other hand, a consideration of the infi- 
nitely diversified sources of bliss to which our atten- 
tion has been directed, has a powerful tendency to 
impress the minds of the s{unts with a lively percep- 
tion of the unbounded nature of Divine benignit}^^ 
and of '^ the love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
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our Lord." It is chiefly in connection with such 
expansive views of the attributes and the government 
of the Deity, that the love of God towards the Re- 
deemed ^[^ears ^^ boundless," and ^^ passing com- 
prehension;" for it introduces them into a scene 
which is not only commensurate with infinite dura- 
tion, but is boundless in its prospects of knowledge, 
of felidty, and of glory. And, therefore, amidst all 
the other employments of the heavenly state, they 
will never forget their obligation to that unmerited 
grace and mercy which rescued their souls from de- 
struction, but will mingle with all their sublime in- 
vestigations — ascriptions of ^^ blessing, and honour, 
and glory, and power, to Him that sits upon the 
throne, and to the Lamb, for ever and ever." 

The substance of what has been detailed in this 
department of my subject may be now briefly stated 
in the following summary:- 

The redeemed in heaven will enjoy perpetual and 
uninterrupted felicity — ^the foundation of this felicity 
will be laid in their complete freedom from sin, and 
their attainment of moral perfection — their renovated 
faculties will be employed in contemplating the Di- 
vine glory — ^the Divine glory consists in the manifes- 
tation of the Divine perfections — ^the sensible display 
of these perfections will be given (and can only be 
given) in the works of creation, in the intelligences 
which people the material world, their orders, grada- 
tions, history, and present state — in the variety of 
scenery which the abodes of intelligence exhibit — in 
the economy and moral order which prevail among 
them — and in the various dispensations of Divine 
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providenee m refei^noe to aQ worlds and ovdtrs of 
beings. 

With regard to the bappin^sd of hearv*eny the 

Scriptures convey to us, in gener^ proposilio^ c^*^ 

tain intiaiatiom of its natvire, qnafities, and objects^ 

and of tbe (pialificatiions wbkb are requisite in <^der 

to its enj<^ment* The ^coreries wfaicb science baft 

made in the vkiUe creation fiorm so many ittit8trs>> 

tions 43ii the soriptar^ dedarHlions on this subject; 

and it is undoubtedly our duty to dkect ow traina 

of thought, and to expand our concepdoos of the 

felicities o£ the future world, by every illustrative 

circumstance which can be traced in tbe scene of 

nature whiefa the Almighty has presented to ovar 

view. For the word and the works of God must 

always harmonize, and reflect a mutual lustre on each 

other. What we find to be itctuafiy eiisting within 

the visible scene of the universe^ can^never contradiot 

any of the statements of Revelation ; but, on tbe con^ 

trary, must tend to elucidate some <me or other of its 

interesting communications. And, since we find^ in 

our survey of tbe ^sten of nature, an assemUiige of 

astonishing objects, which tends to raise our coneepu 

tions of the Supreme Beings and of the suMinte and 

diversified nature of fiiture felieity, — it becomes us 

to prosecute those trains of thought whddi tbe analog 

gies of Nature and of Revelation suggest, in order to 

enlarge the capacities of our mmds, to exadt our ideas 

of celestial bliss, and to prepare us for more expaar- 

sive and suUime contemptations^ in that wodd where 

the physical and moral obstructions which now inn 

pede our progress^ and obscure our intettectwd views, 

shall be completely and f<Nr ever removed. 
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From the whole of what we have stated on this 
department of our sul^eet^ we may leam the value 
of the human sotU^ and the importance which ought 
to be (Stacked to our ifnm&rtdl destmation. What 
a sluidow does httman life aj^ear when contrasted 
with the scenes of faturity ! What a smaU point in 
durattoQ do^ the revdtntions gS time present when 
compared with a boundless etetnity ! What a Hmited 
scene does this worlds whfa aD its gloriei^ exhibit^ 
when set in conqpettlion with the extent^ and tb^ 
splendours of that Empire which stretches out intb 
immensity, and shall endure for ever ! And is inah 
to be transported to odier regions of the univ^s^, 
to mingle with the inhabitants of other worlds, and 
to exist throughout an endless duration? Whart 
a noble principle does the human mind appear, wheh 
we consider it as qualified to prosecute so many 
diversified tnnns of thought^ to engage in so sublime 
investigatbns, to attain the summit of Moral Perfect 
tioU) and to expatiate at la^e, through the unlimited 
dominions of the Almighty, while eternal ages are 
rolling on! How important, then, ought every 
thing to be considiered which is c(mnected with the 
scene of our eternal destination ! If these truths be 
admitted, reason and common sa:ise dedare, that a 
more interesting and momenUnte subject cannot pos^ 
sibly occupy the mind of man. It is so profoundly 
interesting^ and connected with so many awful and 
glcnious consequences, that we must be utterly dead 
to every noble and refined feeling, if we be altogether 
indifferent about it* ' 

If there were only a hsate probabiKty fbr the opin- 
ion, that man is immortal, and that the scenes to which 
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I have alluded might possibly be realized, it ought to 
stimulate the most anxious inquiries, and awaken aU 
the powers and energies of our souls. For it is both 
our duty and our highest interest to obtain light and 
satisfaction, on a point on which our present comfort 
and our ultimate happiness must depend. But, if die 
Light of Nature, and the dictates of revelaticHi both 
conspire tp demonstrate the eternal destiny of man* 
kind, nothing can exceed the folly and the infatuation 
of those who trifle with their everlasting interests, and 
even try every scheme, and prosecute every trivial ob- 
ject, that may have a tendency to turn aside their 
thoughts from this important subject. Yet, how 
often do we find, in the conduct of the various classes 
of mankind, the merest trifles set in competition with 
the scenes of happiness or of misery that lie beyond 
the grave. The grovelling pleasures derived from 
hounding and horse-racing, balls, masquerades, and 
theatrical amusements ; the acquisition of a few paltry 
pounds or shillings, the rattling of dice, or the shuf- 
fling of a pack of cards, will absorb the minds of thou- 
sands who profess to be rational beings, while they 
refuse to spend one serious hour in reflecting on the 
fate of their immortal spirits, when their bodies shall 
have dropped into the tomb. Nay, such is the in- 
difierence, and even antipathy^ with which this subject 
is treated by certain classes of society, that it is con- 
sidered as unfashionable, and in certain cases, would 
be regarded as a species of insult, to introduce, in 
conversation, a sentiment or a reflection on the eter^ 
nal destiny of man. " The carelessness which they 
betray in a matter which involves their existence, their 
eternity, their all, (says an energetic French writer,) 
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• 

awakes my indignation, rather than my pity. It is 
astonishing. It is hoirifying. It is monstrous. I 
speak not this from the pious zeal of a blind devotion. 
On the contrary, I affirm, that self-love, that self- 
interest, that the simplest light of reason, should in- 
spire these sentiments ; and, in fact, for this we need 
but the perceptions of ordinary men. It requires but 
little elevation of soul to discover, that here there is 
no substantial delight; that our pleasures are but 
vanity, that the ills of life are innumerable ; and that, 
after all, death, which threatens us every moment, 
must, in a few years, perhaps in a few days, place us 
in the eternal condition of happiness, or misery, or 
nothingness." 

It is, therefore, the imperative duty of every man 
who makes any pretensions to prudence and ration- 
ality, to endeavour to have his mind impressed with 
a conviction of the reality of a future and invisible 
world, to consider its importance, and to contemplate, 
in the light of reason and of revelation, the grand and 
solemn scenes which it displays. While the least 
doubt hovers upon his mind in relation to this sub- 
ject, he should give himself no rest till it be dispelled. 
He should explore every avenue where light and in- 
formation may be obtained ; he should prosecute his 
researches with the same earnestness and avidity as 
the miser digs for hidden treasures ; and above all 
things, hB should study, with deep attention and 
humility, the revelation contained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, with earnest prayer to God for light and direc- 
tion. And if such inquiries be conducted with reve- 
rence, with a devotional and contrite spirit, and with 
perseverance, every doubt and difficulty that may 
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have formerly brooded over his mind, will gradually 
evanish, as the shades of night before the orient 
sun. *^ If thou criest after knotdedge, and' liftest 
up thy voice for imderstanding ; if thou seekest her 
as silver, and searchest for her as £3r bid treasures — 
then shali thou understand the fear o£ the Lord, and 
find the knowledge of God. For the Lord giveth 
wisdcmi, out of his mouth cometh knowledge and 
understanding. In all thy ways acknowledge huxfy 
and he shall direct thy paths. Then shall thy light 
break finrth in obscurity, and thy darkness shall be as 
the noon-day." 

In fine, if we are thoroughly convinced of our re- 
lation to an eternal world, it will be our constant 
endeavour to cultivate those heavenly dispositions 
and virtues, and to prosecute that course of action, 
which will prepare us for the ei^ojrments of the hea- 
venly state. ^^ For, without holiness no man can 
see the Lord ;" and we are assured that ^* no unclean 
thing can enter the gates of the New Jerusalem," 
and that neither ^^ thMves, nor extortioners, nor the 
covetous, nor the efieminate, nor drunkards, nor 
revilers, nor idolaters, shall inherit the Kingdom of 
God." 
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PART IV. 

ON THE MORAL QUALIFICATIONS REQUISITE TO 
THE ENJOYMENT OF THE FELICITY OF THE 
FUTURE WORLD. 



There is scareely ao individual who admits the 
doctrine of the immortality of man, who does ncrt 
indulge a ceirtain degree a£ hope, tbaft he i^iell be 
admitted into a happier world, when his spirit wings 
its wi^ firom this earthly scene. Even the man of 
the world, the profligate, and the debaudiee, notwith- 
standing their consciousness of guilt, and of the op- 
position of their aiections to the Divine Law, and 
the duties of the Christian life, are firequently found 
buoying themselves up, in the midst of tbdbr unhidf- 
lowed courscfs^ with the vain expectation, that an All* 
Merciful Creator will not suffer them ultimatdy to 
sink into perdition, but pity their weaknesses aaod f^ 
lies, and receive them, when they die, into the joy^ 
of heaven. Such hopes arise firom ignorimee^ of the 
Divine diaracter, and of that in which true happiness 
consists, and from faUacious views of the exercises of 
a future state, and the nature of its enjoyments. For, 
in order to enjoy happiness, in any state, or in any 
region of the universe, the mind must be imbued with 
a relish for the society, the contemplations, and the 
employments peculiar to that region or state, and feel 
an ardent desire to pforticipate in its enjoyments. 
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What pleasure would a miser, whose mind is 
wholly absorbed iu the acqubition of riches, feel in 
a world where neither gold nor silver, nor any other 
object of avarice, is to be found ? What entertain- 
ment would a man, whose chief enjoyment consists in 
hounding, horse-racing, routes, and masquerades, de^ 
rive in a scene where such amusements are for ever 
abolished? Could it be supposed that those who 
now find their highest intellectual pleasures in Novels 
and Romances, and in listening to tales of scandal, 
would experience any high degree of enjoyment in a 
world where there is nothing but substantial realities, 
and where the inhabitants are united in bonds of 
purest affection ?-:^or, that those whose minds never 
rise beyond the pleasures of gambling, card-frying, 
and gossipping chit-chat, would feel any relish £ot the 
refined enjoyments, the sublime contemfJations, and 
the enraptured praises, of the heavenly inhabitants ? 
All the arrangements of the celestial state behoved 
to be changed and overturned, and angels, archangels, 
and redeemed men, banished from its abodes, before 
such characters could find entertainments agreeable 
to their former habits and desires. Although they 
were admitted into the mansions of bliss, they would 
be miserably disappointed ; and would feel themselves 
in a situation similar to that of a rude savage or a 
Russian boor, were he to be introduced into an as- 
sembly of princes and nobles. They would perceive 
nothing congenial in their former pursuits; they 
would feel an inward reluctance to the pure and holy 
exerdses of the place, and they would anxiously de- 
jsire to fly away to regions and to companions more 
adapted to their grovelling views and affisctions. For, 
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it is the decree of Heaven, — a decree founded on the 
moral laws which govern the intelligent universe, and 
which, like the law of the Modes and Persians, can- 
not be changed, — that, ^^ Wiihaut holiness no man 
can see the Lord,** and that ^^ no impure person that 
worketh abomination, or maketh a lie, can enter within 
the gates of the Heavenly Jerusalem." 

The foundation of felicity in the future state, is 
substantially the same as that which forms the basis 
of happiness in the present world. However ele- 
vated the station in which an individual may be 
placed, however much wealth he may possess, and 
however splendid his rank and equipage, he can en- 
joy no stAstantial felicity, while he remains the slave 
of grovelling appetites and affections, and whUe pride 
and envy, ambition and revenge, exercise a sovereign 
control over his mind. While destitute of supreme 
love to God, and benevolent affection towards man, 
and of the Christian virtues which flow &om these 
fundamental principles of mond action, the mind must 
remain a stranger to true happiness, and to all those 
expansive views, and delightfid feelings, which raise 
the soul above the pleasures of sense, and the trivial 
vexations and disappointments of the present life. 

These positions could be demonstrated, were it 
necessary, by numerous facts connected with the 
moral scenery of human society. Whence proceeds 
that ennui, which is felt in the fashionable world, in 
the absence of balls, parties, operas, and theatrical en- 
tertainments ? Whence arise those domestic broils, 
those family feuds and contentions, which are so com- 
mon in the higher, as well as in the lower ranks of 
life, and which imbitter every enjoyment ? Whence 
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does it happen, that, in order to obtain griitificatibi^ 
and to render existence tolerable, so many thousands 
of rational beings condescend to indulge in the moat 
chiUisfa, foolish, and brutal diversioin ? Even in 
^e m0M polished circles of society, many who ptide 
themselres on their superiority to the vulgar throng*, 
are found deriving their chief gratification, not only 
in scattering destruction among the brutal and the 
feathered tribes, but in mingling among the nMby 
rabble of a cock^pit, and in witnessing a couple of 
boxers encountering like furkus fiends, and covering 
each other with wounds and gore. Whence arise 
the torments that are felt from wounded pride and 
disappointed ambition ? and how does it happen that 
social parties cannot enjoy themselves for a couple of 
hours, without resorting to cards and dice, gambling 
and gossipping, and the circulation of tales of scan*- 
dal ? How is it to be accounted fcnr, that suicide is 
so frequently committed by persons in the higher 
cirdes, who are surrounded with luxuries and spien*- 
dour; and that murmuring discontentment and in- 
gratitude, mark the dispositions and conduct of the 
lower ranks of society? All these elects proceed 
from the absence of Christmn principles and disposi- i 

tions, and from the narrow range of objects to which 
the intellectual powers are confined. The man who 
is actuated by Christian views and aflfections, lock^ 
down with indiflbrence and coutempt on the degttd- 
ing pursuits to which I have alluded ; his soul aspires 
B&et objects more congenial to his ratioiml and im* 
mortal nature : and in the pursuit of these, and the 
exercise of the virtues which religion inculcates, he 
enjoys a refined pleasure which the smiles of the 
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y/orld cannot pindttee, •ad which its frowns cannot 
^stroy. 

J)lb in the pinesent life there are certain mental 
endowments necessary £or securing substantial hap- 
piness, so, there are certain nufral qualifications f»- 
dUpmsabljf requisite in order to prepare us for re- 
lishing the enteiiainmeQts and the employments of 
the life to come. The foundatkm of future fdid^ 
must be laid hi ^^ r^entance towards God, and faith 
tow^s our Lord Jesus Christ." We must be con- 
vinced of our sin and depravity as descendants q£ the 
first Ad«m, of the demerit of our o&nces, of the 
spotless purity and eternal rectitude of that Being 
whom, we bave offended, and of the danger to which 
we ajce exposed as the violators of his law. We 
must receivjB, with humility and gratitude, the Sal- 
v4^on exhibited in the Go^l, and ^^ behold," wkh 
the eye of &itb, ^' the Lamb of God who taketh 
^ay the sins of the world." We must depend on 
the tad of the Sfint of God to .enable us to xsoun- 
teract the evil propensities of our nature, to renew 
our souls After the Divine image, and to inspire us 
miih ardent desires to abound in all those ^^ fruits of 
righteousness which are to the piraise and glory of 
God." We must ^^ add to our £uth, fortitude and 
resolttti<m; and tofortitiide, knowledge ; and to know- 
ledge, tenoperanoe ; and to temperance, patience ; and 
to patience, godliness; imd to godliness, brotherly 
kindness and charity. For, if these things be in us 
and abound, they will pi^mit us to be nekher barren 
nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; — ^and so an entrance shall be abundantly 
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administered unto us into the everlasting kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour."* 

The foundation of Reliirion beinir thus laid in 
the exercise of such Chris^n gr«,e^he foUowing 
dispositions and virtues, among many others, will be 
cherished and cultivated, and will form substantial 
qualifications for enabling us to participate in ^^ the 
inheritance of the saints in light." 

1. Supreme Love to God, the original source of 
ht^piness. This is the first duty of every rational 
creature, and the most sublime affection that can 
pervade the human mind. It glows in the breasts 
of angels and archangels, of cherubim and seraphim ; 
yea, there is not an inhabitant of any world in the 
universe, who has retained his primitive integrity, in 
whose heart it does not reign triumphant. It unites 
all holy intelligences to the Creator and to one 
another; and consequently, it must qualify us for 
holding a delightfid intercourse with such beings, 
wherever they exist, and in whatever region of the 
universe our future residence may be appointed. It 
enlivens the adoration of the angelic tribes, when 
they exclaim, " Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive I 

glory, and honour, and thanksgiving, and power." It 
animates them in all their celestial services: it inspires 
them with a noble ardour in executing the commands 
of their Sovereign, and it qualifies its possessor, to 
whatever world he may belong, for co-operating with 
them, in carrying forward that scheme of Universal 
Benevolence, towards the accomplishment ol which 
all the arrangements of the Creator ultimately tend. 

• 2 Peter i, 5> 6* 7, 8, 11— Doddridge's Translation. 
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This holy affection is congenial to every view we 
can take of the character and operations of the Deity, 
and its obligation is deduced from the clearest prin- 
ciples of Reason^ as well as from the dictates of 
Revelation. It is founded on every attribute of the 
Divinity, and on every part of his physical and moral 
administration. His Omnipotence is every moment 
exerted in supporting the firame of the universe, in 
bringing about the alternate succession of day and 
night, summer and winter, seed time and harvest, and 
in directing the operation of the elements of nature, 
in such a way as to contribute to the happiness of 
man. His Wisdom and Intelligence are displayed 
in proportionating and arranging every object in the 
system of Nature, in such a manner, that every thing 
is preserved in order and harmony ; and in organiz- 
ing the bodies of men and other creatures, so as to 
prevent pain, and to produce a combination of plea- 
surable sensations. His Goodness extends over all 
liis works, and is displayed towards every rank of 
sensitive and intelligent existence. It appears in the 
splendours of the sun, in the radiance of the moon, 
in the glories of the starry firmament, in the beauti- 
ful assemblage of colours which diversify the face of 
Nature, in the plants and flowers which adorn the 
fields, in the gentle zephyrs, in the rains and dews 
that fertilize the soil, in the provision made for the 
sustenance of the innumerable beings that inhabit the 
air, the waters, and the earth, and ^^ in fiHing the 
hearts of men with food and gladness," His Mercy 
and Forbearance are exercised towards all men, even 
to the most profligate and abandoned, in supporting 
them in existence and loading them with his benefits. 
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eT«n when they ire engaged in acts of rebelfioii 
^gaijost him. For he commandeth his sun to arise 
on the evU ah vnXL as on the good, and sendeth rain 
hoth on the just and on the umjtut He displays his 
Wg^suffcnng for many years, towards the thought- 
less prodigal, and the violators of his law, to demon- 
atrate, tliat ^ he desires not tjiat any should perish, 
hut that all should come to repentance/' 

A Being possessed of such attributes, and inces- 
santly Ssfi&jing mch beneficence throughout crea- 
tion, demands the hi^est a&ction and veneraticm 
of all his intelligent ol^ring ; so that it is the dic- 
tate of enlightened reason, as well as of revelation, 
'< Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy strength." 
For it is from him, as the original source of felicity, 
that all our sensitive and intellectual enjojrments 
proceed, and on him we depend for att the blessings 
that shall accompany us in every future stage of our 
existence. Love to God is, therefore, the most 
reasonable and amiable affection that can glow in the 
human heart, and the spring of every virtuous action, 
and of every jdeasing and ri^urous emotion. If 
we are possessed of this divine principle, we shall 
delight in his worship, and bow with reverence at his 
footstool ; we shall &el complacency in his diaracter 
and administraticm ; we shall contemplate with luf- 
miratim, the incomprehensible knowledge, the om- 
nipotent power, and the boundless beneficence, dis- 
played in the mighty movements of Creation and 
Providence ; we shall feel the most lively emotiona 
of gratitude for the numerous blessings he bestows ; 
we shall be resigned to his will under every Provi- 
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dential arrangement, and we shall long for that 
happy world, where the glc^ies of his nature and the 
^^ kindness of his love" shall be more illustriously 
displayed. But the man who is destitute of this 
amiable affection, is incapable of those sublime and 
rapturous .emotions which animate the minds of 
celestial intelligences, and altogether uaqualified for 
mingling in their society. He is a rebel against the 
Divine government, a nuisance in the universe of 
God, the slave of grovelling appetites and passions, 
and, consequently, unfit for participating in the ex- 
ercises and enjoyments of the saints in glory. 

2. Love to mankind is another affection which is 
indispensably requisite to qualify us for participating 
in the joys of heaven. This distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the saints naturally and necessarily flows 
from love to the Supreme Being. " For (says the 
apostle John) every one that loveth him who begat, 
loveth them also who are begotten of him. If God 
loved us, we ought also to love one another. If a 
man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is 
a liar ; for he who loveth not his brother, whom he 
bath seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not 
seen ?" As the spring flows from the fountain, and 
partakes of its qualities, and as the shadow always 
accompanies the substance, and is produced by it, so 
love to man uniformly accompanies the love of God, 
and is produced by the powerful influence which this 
governing principle exerts over the mind. 

This affection is accordant with the dictates of 
reason, and congenial to the best feelings of the hu- 
man heart. When we ocmsider that our fellow-men 
derived their origin from the same Alroighly Being 

S 
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who brought us into existence — that they are en- 
dowed with the same physical fimctions as ourselvesy 
and the same moral and intellectnal powers — that 
they relish the same pleasures and enjoyments, 
possess the same feelings, and are subjected to the 
same wants and afflictions — ^that they are involved in 
the same general depravity, and liable to the same 
temptations and disasters — that th^ are journeying 
along with us to the tomb, and that our dust must 
soon mingle with theirs, — ^when we consider the nu- 
merous relations in which we stand to our brethren 
around us, and to all the inhabitants of the globe — 
our dependence upon all ranks and descriptions of 
men, and upon almost every nation under heaven, 
for our sensitive and' intellectual enjoyments, and 
that thousands of them are traversing sea and land, 
and exposing themselves to innumerable dangers, in 
order to supply us with the comforts and the luxuries 
of life, — when we consider, that they are all destined 
to an immortal existence, and shall survive the dis- 
solution of this globe, and bear a part in the solemn 
scenes which shall open to view when time shall be 
no more, — in short, when we consider that the Great 
Father of all, without respect of persons, makes the 
same vital air to give play to their lungs, the same 
water to cleanse and refresh them, the same rains 
and dews to fructify their fields, the same sun to en- 
lighten their day, and the same moon to cheer the 
darkness of their night, — ^we must be convinced, 
that love to our brethren of mankind is the law of 
the Creator, and the most rational and amiable a£Pec- 
tion that can animate the human heart in relation to 
subordinate intelligences. He who is destitute of 
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this aflBCtion is a pest in society, a rebel and a nui* 
sance in the kingdom of God, and, of course, un- 
qualified for the enjoyment of celestial bliss. ^^ For 
be who hateth his brother is a murderer; and we 
know that no murderer hath eternal life abiding in 
him."* 

But, our love is not to be confined to our brethren 
of the race of Adam. It must take a loftier flight, 
and comprehend within its expansive grasp, all the 
holy intelligences in the universe, in so far as their 
nature and qualities have been made known to lis. 
We must love the angelic tribes. They are beings 
who stand near the summit of the scale of intellectual 
existence ; they are endowed with faculties superior 
to man ; they dwell in the glorious presence of God, 
and are employed as his ministers in superintending 
the afiairs of his government. They are possessed 
of wonderful activity, invested with powers of rapid 
motion, and flourish in immortal 3routh. They are 
adorned with consummate holiness and rectitude, 
and with peculiar lov^iness of character. Pride and 
vanity, envy and malice, wrath and revenge, never 
rankle in their breasts. They never indulge in im- 
piety, never insult the Redeemer, nor bring a railing 
accusation against their brethren. They glow with 
an intense and immortal flame of love to their Crea- 
tor ; they are incessantly employed in acts of benevo- 
lence; they occasionally descend to our world on 
embassies of mercy, and are ministering spirits to 
the heirs of salvation. On all these accounts they 
demand our esteem, our approbation, and our afiec- 

* 1 John iiL 15. 
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tionate regard. A^d, abhough thej are at present 
placed beyond the reach of our beneficence, and we 
have no opportunity of ex^Mressing our benevoLeot 
wishes, yet we may aft^wards be j^ed to their 
society, and co-<^€fate with them in their labours of 
love. 

The indispensable necessity of love to mankind, 
and to every dass of holy intelligences, as a prepara- 
tion for heaven, will t^ear when we con^der, that 
we shall mingle in their society, and hold intimate 
fellowship with them in the eternal world. Fot 
the inhabitants of our world, who are admitted into 
heaven, are represented in Scripture, as joining 
^^ the general assembly and church of the first-born, 
the spirits of just men made perfect, and the innuf- 
merable oompany of angels;" and hence they are 
exhU)ited, in the book of Revelation, as joining with 
one heart and one mind in contemplating the Divine 
operations, and in celebrating the praises of th^ 
common Lor d« In the society of that blessed world, 
love pervades every bosom, it reigns for ever trium- 
phant ; and therefore, every exercise and intercourse 
is conducted with affection, harmony, and peace. 
Among the other evils which shall be banished firom 
the New Jerusalem, it is declared in the book of Re- 
velation, that ^^ there shall be no more crymg^* or, 
as the word should be rendered, ^^ there shall be no 
more clam<mr^ broib, or contentims" arising from 
the operation of malignant principles* No jairing 
affection is ever felt, no malevcdient wish is ever 
uttered, and no discordant voice is ever heard, 
among all the myriads of those exalted intelligences. 
Kindness and benignity, expansive benevolence, con- 
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•deseension and hamility, are the characteristics of 
all the inhabitants of heaven. Without these qua- 
lities the celestial world would become a scene of 
eternal coi^sion, and happiness would be banished 
from its abodes. If^ therefore, we would be quali* 
fied to associate with those glorious beings, and to 
participate in their enjoyments, we must cultivate the 
same virtues and be animated by similar dispositions, 
otherwise, we could experience no delight in the so- 
ciety of angels, and of ^ the spirits of the just made 
perfect." Were an individual whose heart is full 
of rancour and envy, who delights in broUs and con- 
tentions, and in the exercise of revenge, to be ad- 
mitted into that society, he would find no associates 
actuated by congenial feelings, he would disturb the 
harmony of the celestial choir, and would be instantly 
oxpelled, with every mark of indignation and horror, 
from those blessed abodes. ^* For what fellowship 
iiath righteousness with unrighteousness ? what com- 
munion hath light with darkness ? and what concord 
h^h Christ with Belial ?** By a law which per- 
vades the whole moral universe wherever it extends, 
which can never be rescinded, and which, like the 
law of gravitation in the material worid, connects all 
the individuals of which it is composed in one har- 
monious system— ^such characters must, of necessity, 
be for ever excluded from the mansions of the 
blessed. On the other hand, the man whose heart 
glows with love to his Creator, and with expansive 
afiection to mankind, and towards all holy beings, is 
secured of eternal happiness, as the necessary result 
of the possession of such divine principles ; and must 
enjoy felicity, while such priudples remain in exer- 
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cise, during all the fiitare periods of Us existence^ 
and in every region of the universe to which he may 
be transported* 

3. Humility is another essential qualification for 
enjoying the feUcity of the future wc^ld. There is 
nothing that appears mote prominent in the diaracter 
of the buUL of mankind, than pride^ which displays 
itself in a thousand different modes in the inter- 
courses of society* It is uniformly accompanied 
with haughtiness of demeanour, self-conceit, obsti- 
nacy, arrogance, and a whole train of mahgnant pas- 
sions and affections* It is the pest of general 
society, the source of domestic broils and conten- 
tions, and the greatest curse that can fiill on a 
Christian chur<^, when it insinuates itself into the 
minds of those who ^^ love to have the pre-eminence»" 
It is a source of torment to its possessor, and to all 
around him ; and of all the malignant passions which 
rankle in the human breast, it is the most inconsis- 
tent with the present character and condition of man* 
It is peculiar to fallen and depraved intelligences; 
for it is certain, &om the very constitution of the 
moral system, that no emotions of pride or haughti*> 
ness are ever felt in the breasts of angels, or any 
other holy beings ; because such affections are in- 
compatible with the principle of love to God and to 
our fellow-creatures* 

In opposition to this princifde, whidi predomi- 
nates in the minds of fallen man, and apostate angels, 
• — humility is a distinguishing characteristic of the 
sons of God, whether on earth or in heaven* Hence, 
we are told, that ^^ God resisteth the proud, but 
givetb grace to the humble" — that even. " a proud 
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look is an abomination in his sight," while he be- 
holds with complacency ^^ the humble and the con- 
trite spirit." Hence, we are exhorted ^^ to clothe 
ourselves with humility;" and "to forbear one 
another in all lowliness and meekness of mind, and 
to esteem others better than ourselves." Humility 
consists in a just sense of our character and condition, 
both as dependent beings and as apostate creatures, 
accompanied with a correspondent train of dispositions 
and affections. However much this disposition has 
been disrelished by Hume and other infidels, who 
consider it as both vicious and contemptible, — when 
viewed in its true light, it appears congenial to the 
best feelings of our nature, and to the plainest de- 
ductions of reason. When we consider our condi- 
tion as creatures^ dependent every moment on a Su- 
perior Being " for life, and breath, and all things," 
— when we reflect on the curious organization of 
our corporeal frame, the thousands of veins, arteries, 
musdes, bones, lacteals, and lymphatics, which are 
interwoven through its constitution; the incessant 
pulsation of the heart in the centre of the system, 
and the numerous other functions and movements 
over which we have no control, — ^when we reflect 
on our character as guilty and depraved creatures, 
in the presence of Him " who is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity ; " and on the numerous diseases, 
pains, sorrows, and physical evils, from the war of 
the elements, to which we are subjected, — when we 
consider, that, ere long, our bodies must crumble 
into dust, and become the prey of noisome reptiles, 
— when we reflect on the low station in which we 
are placed in the scale of intelligent existence — 
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that we are only like so many atoms^ or microscopic 
animalculse, when contrasted with the innumerable 
myriads of bright intelligences that people the em- 
pire of God, and that the globe on which we dwell 
is but as ^^ the drop of a bucket," when compared 
with the millions o( more re^lendent worlds that 
roll through the vast spaces g( creation — and. In 
short, when we consider the grandeur of that Omni- 
potent Being whose presence pervades every region 
of immensity, and in whose sight ^^ all the inhabitants 
of the world are as grasshoppers, and are counted 
to him as less than nothing and vanity," — ^tbere is 
no disposition that appears more conformaMe to the 
character and condition of man, than ^^ lowliness of 
mind," and none more unreasonaUe and inconsistent 
with the rank and circumstances in which he is 
placed, than pride, haughtiness, and arrogance. 

This amiaUe disposition forms a peculiar trait in 
the character of angels and other pure intelligences. 
It is poor, puny, sinful man, alone, who dares to be 
proud and arrogant. It is that rebellious worm of 
the dust alanej (if we except the angels of darkness^) 
that looks down with superciKous contempt on his 
fellow-creatures, and attempts to exalt himself above 
the throne of God. No such aflfections are ever 
felt in the breasts of superior beings who have k^t 
their first estate* In proportion to the enlarged 
capacity of their minds — in proportion to the expan- 
sive views they have acquired of the dominions of 
Jehovah — ^in proportion to the elevated conceptions 
they have attained of the character and attributes of 
their Creator — ^in a similar proportion are their minds 
inspired with humility^ reverence, and lowly adora- 
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lion. Having uk&n an extensive surrey <^ the 
<^e]rations of Omnipotence, having winged their way 
to numem^ worlds^ and beheld scenes of wisdom 
and Benevolence, which tibe eye of mai^ hath not 
yet seen, nof bis imagination conceived, and having 
contemplated displays of intelligence and Power, 
which are bejrond the reach even of their own snpe^ 
rior faculties to comprehend-^hey see themselves 
asiBnite and imperfect creatures, and even, as it were, 
Jbolsj* in the presence of Him whose glory is ineffable; 
and whose ways are past finding out. Hence, they 
are represented as ^^ covering their faces with their 
wings," in the presence of their Sovereign ;f and, in 
the Book of Revelation, they are exhibited as ^^ cast- 
ing their crowns before'the throne, and saying, Thou 
art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honour^ 
and power/':^ What a striking contrast does such 
a scene present to the haughty airs, and the arrogant 
conduct, of the proud beings that dwell on this ter-^ 
restnal ball, who are at the same time immersed in 
ignorance and foUy, immorality and crime! 

In their intercourses with the inhabitants of our 
world, and the offices they perform as ministering 
spirits to the heirs ef salvation, the same humble and 
condescending demeanour is disjdayed. One of the 
highest order of these celestial messengers — " Ga»- 
briel, who stands in the pesence of God" — 'winged 
his flight from his heavenly mansion to our wretched 



* In the book of Job, Eliphaz, when describing the perfections 
of the Almighty, declares, that *< the heavens are not clean in his 
flig^" and that even '* his angels he chargeth with /o%." Job 
iv. 18. xv. 15. 

f Isaiah vi. 2. | Rev. iv. 10, II. 
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world, and, directing his ooorse to one of the most 
despicable villages of Galilee, entered into the hovel 
of a poor virgin, and delivered a message of joy, 
with the most aflfectionate and condescending gratu- 
lations. Another of these benevolent beings en- 
tered the dungeon in which Peter was boimd with 
chains, knocked off his fetters, addressed him in the 
language of kindness, and deUvered him from the 
hands of his furious persecutors. When Paul was 
tossing in a storm, on the billows of the Adriatic, a 
forlorn exile fircmi his native land, and a poor des- 
pised prisoner, on whom the grandees of this world 
looked down with contempt, — another of these an- 
gelic beings ** stood bj him/' during the darkness 
of the night and the war of the elements, and con- 
s<ded his mind with the assurance of the Divine 
favour and protection. Lazarus was a poor despised 
individual, in abject poverty and cUstress, and de- 
pendent on charity for his subsistence. He lay at 
the gate of a rich man, without friends, or attendants, 
desiring to be fed with the crumbs which fell from 
hb table. His body was covered with bofls and 
ulcers, which were exposed without covering to the 
open air; for ^^ the dogs came and licked his sores.'' 
What nobleman or grandee would have conde- 
scended to make a companicm of a fellow-cieature in 
such loathsome and abject circumstances? Who, 
even of the common people, would have received 
such a person into their houses, or desired his friend- 
ship? Who would have accounted it an honour, 
when he died, to attend his frineral ? Celestial be- 
ings, however, view the circumstances, and the char- 
acters of men in a very different light from that in 
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which they appear to " the children of pride." 
Poor and despised as Lazarus was, a choir of angels 
descended from their mansions of glory, attended 
him on his djdng couch, and wafted his disembodied 
spirit to the realms of bliss. 

Since, then, it appears, that angelic beings, not- 
withstanding their exalted stations, and the superior 
glories of their character, are *^ clothed with humi- 
lity," — ^it must form a distinguishing trait in our 
moral characters, if we expect to be admitted into 
their society in the world to come. For how could 
we enter into harmonious fellowship with these pure 
intelligences, if we were actuated with dispositions 
diametrically (^posite to theirs, and what happiness 
would result from such an association, were it pos- 
sible to be effected ? A proud man, were he admitted 
into heaven, could feel no permanent enjoyment. 
The external glory of the place might dazzle his 
eyes for a little, but he would feel no relish for the 
society and the employments of that world. The 
peculiar honour conferred on patriarchs, prophets, and 
apostles, and the noble army of martyrs, and the ex- 
alted stations of the cherubim and seraphim, would 
excite his envy and ambition, and, ere long, he 
would attempt to sow the seeds of discord, and to 
introduce anarchy and confusion among the hosts of 
heaven. So that the passion of pride, when cher- 
ished in the soul as the governing principle of action, 
is utterly incompatible with our admission into the 
regions of harmony and love. 

Let me ask the man in whose heart pride and 
haughtiness predominate, if he really imagines that 
he can be a candidate for a glorious and immortal 
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existence ? Does he not at once perceive the in- 
consistency of such a thought with the dictates of 
reason and the nature of future felidty ? — Of what 
has he any reason to be proud ? Is he proud of his 
birth ? of his ancestors ? of his weaUh f of his stcOton f 
of his beoMh/ ? of his personal aeoampliihinef^ ? of 
his gallaxtry f of bis dehmtekeries 9 of his military 
prowess 9 or of the thottsaatds cf human beings he 
has slam in battle 9 Is he proud of his skill in 
music, in dancing, in fencing, in fox-hunting, and in 
gambling ? of his knowledge in limguages, in litera- 
ture, in arts and sciences ? Or is he proud that he 
is subjected to the asthma, the gravel, the dropsy^ 
and the gout — that his funeral will be attended bj a 
train of mourners, and that a monument of marble 
wiU be ereeted to hi» m«nory. when his crease is 
putrifying with the reptiles of the dust ? Suppose 
he were admitted into the celestial mansions — ^whidi 
of all these topics would he choose for the theme <^ 
his conversation, and the ground of his boasting ? 
Would he attempt to entertain the cherubim and the 
seraphim, by telling them how many rude chieftaios 
he was descended from, how many ancient fannlies 
he was connected with, and how many acres of land 
he possessed as a patrimony in that wretched world 
whidi is soon to be wrapt in flames ? Would he tell 
them of his expertness as a muksmen, of his desy 
terity as a horse-racer, of his adroitness as a boxer, 
of his skill in maneeuvring an army, of the villi^es 
he had burned, of the towns he bad pillaged, or of 
the thousands he had butchered in storming a city ? 
— He would be overwhelmed with shouts of indigo 
nation^ « and instantly hissed bom. their abodes. — 
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Would be boast of his skill in languages and anti^ 
quities, or of his knowledge in arts and sconces? 
What a poor igmminmi {if i may use the expression) 
wmdd he appear in the presence of Gabriel, the an^ 
gel of God, who has so frequently winged his way, 
in a few hours, from heaven to earth, and surveyed 
the regions of unnumbered worlds ! Would a poor 
worm oi the earth, whose view k confined within a 
few railed around it, boast of its knowledge in the 
presence of beings endowed with such capacious 
powers, and who have ranged over so vast a portion 
of the universe of God ? And, if he has nothing 
else to boast of, why is he proud ? What a pitiful 
figure he would make among the wteUifftnt and 
adoring hosts of heaven ! While sudi a disposition, 
therefore, predominatea in the mind, its possesscnr 
can enjoy no substantial fdiicity either in this life oi 
in the life to come. 

On the other hand, the man who, like his Re- 
deemer, is ^^ meek and lowly in heart," has ^^ the 
witness in himself," that he has obtained the appro- 
bation (^ his God, that he is assimilated to angebe 
beings in hu» tender and affections, that he has the 
princqsle (^eternal life implanted in his soul, and that 
he is in some measure qualified for joimng in the 
exercises^ and enjoying the felicity, of the heavenly 
state. ^* For thus saith the High and Lofty One 
that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy; i 
dwell in the high and holy place,^ — with him also 
that is of a contrite and hurnbie spirit^ to revive the 
spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of the 
co^tnie onea." 

4. Actioo Bens/kene$f with all its Bteocmpoxxying 
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virtues^ is another characteristic of the man who is 
training for the heavenly inheritance. Wherever 
the principle of love to God and man, and the grace 
of humility, are in exerdse, they will uniformly lead 
the individual who is under their influence to ^^ abound 
in the fruits of righteousness,'' and to use every active 
endeavour to promote the comfort and happiness of 
mankind. He will endeavour, as far as his power 
and influence extend, to relieve the wants of the 
poor, the fatherless and the widow, to soothe the 
disconsolate, to comfort the afflicted, to shelter the 
houseless and benighted traveller, to instruct the 
ignorant, and to meliorate the moral and ph3r8ical 
condition of every rank of society. He will patronize 
every scheme which has for its object to remove the 
evils which exist in the social state — to increase the 
comforts of mankind — ^to improve the soil — ^to facili- 
tate human labour — to dear away nuisances from the 
habitations of men — to promote order, cleanliness, 
and domestic enjoyment — to train the minds of the 
young to knowledge and virtue — to introduce useful 
improvements in the mechanical arts, and to diffuse 
useful science among all ranks. Above all things 
he will endeavour, in so far as his station and oppor- 
tunities permit, to promote the spiritual improvement 
and the eternal happiness of mankind, and will study 
to render all his other exertions subservient to the 
attainment of this most interesting and mom^itous 
object. In contributing to the accomplishment of 
this end, he will give his countenance and support to 
every institution, and to every rational scheme, which 
is calculated to promote the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures of truth, throughout our own country and in 
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. Other lands, and to make known ^^ the salvation of 
God" over all the earth. — In such benevolent exer- 
tions he will persevere, even in the face of every 
species of opposition, obloquy, and reproach, through 
the whole course of his existence in this world, till 
death transport him to a nobler sphere of action and 
enjoyment. 

The necessity of acquiring habits of active bene- 
ficence, in order to our preparation for the felicity of 
the future world, will appear, if we consider, that 
heaven is a social staUy and that a considerable por- 
tion of its happiness will consist in the mutual inter- 
change of benevolent affections, and beneficent ac- 
tions. There will, indeed, be no poor and distressed 
objects to be relieved and comforted, no sorrows to 
be alleviated, and no physical nor moral evils to be 
counteracted ; for, in the New Jerusalem ^^ there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain, for the former 
things shall have passed away, and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes." But its inhabitants 
will be for ever employed in acts of beneficence to- 
wards each other, corresponding to their dignified 
stations, and the circumstances in which they are 
placed. This is evident from the very nature of 
Lave, which pervades the hearts of the whole of that 
^^ multitude which no man can number." Love can 
be manifested only by its effects^ or by those external 
acts of kindness and benignity which tend to com- 
municate happiness to others; and there can be no 
doubt, that, in a thousand ways incomprehensible to 
us, the inhabitants of the upper world will be the 
means of diffusing ecstatic delight through the bosoms 
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of sttrromtding intelKgences^ whidi will fotm a port 
of that joy which is ^^ unspeakable aad full of gloiy/' 
The sjmpathetic feelings they will express for each 
other, both in respect to their former and their pre^ 
sent condition, the interest they will take in listening 
to each other's history, the scenes of felicity to whidi 
they will conduct each other, the noble and enrap- 
toring subjects of conversation with which they will 
entertain one another, the objects of beauty and 
sublimity to which they will direct each other^s atten- 
tion, the lectures on divine subjects, whidi the more 
capacious and exalted spirits among them may deHver 
to their younger brethren of ** the church of the 
first-lxmi,'' and the intelligence from distant workis 
which the s^apliim may communicate, on returning 
from their embassies of love to other regions, — ^roay 
form a part of those beneficent services, into which 
every inhabitant of that world will engage with pecu- 
liar pleasure. To coramunieate hi^piness in every 
possible mode, to make surrounding associates exult 
with joy, and to stimulate them to cdebrate the 
praises of the " Giver of all Good," will be theiir 
uilceasing desire and their everlasting delight. 

We have every reason to believe, that a vast sys- 
tem of uhiversal Benevdence is going on throughout 
the universe of God, and that it is the grand object 
of his moral government, to distribute happiness 
among unnumbered worlds.* In prosecuting this 
object, he employs created int^gences, as his min- 
isters in accomplishing his designs, and for communi- 
cating enjoyment to each other. With respect to 

• See F^ I. pages 87—89. 
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the angds, we are informed by Paul, that ^^ they 
axe all ministering spiritij sent f<Nrth ta minister to 
them who shall be heirs of salvation." Hence we 
learn, from sacred history, that they delivered Peter 
firom the fury of Herod and the Jewish Rulers, — 
Daniel &om the ravenous Uons — ^Lot from the de- 
struction of Sodom, and Jacob from the hands of 
Esau ; that they strengthened and refreshed Elijah 
in the wilderness, comforted Daniel when covered 
with sackdoth and ashes, directed Joseph and Mary 
in their journey to Egypt, and Cornelius to Peter, 
to receive the knowledge of salvation; that they 
communicated ^ good tidings of great joy," to 
Zacharias, die father of John the Baptist, to the 
Virgin Mary, and to the shepherds in the plains of 
Bethlehem, and consoled the hearts of the disconso- 
late disciples, by proclaiming the resurrection of their 
Lord and Master; — and we have reason to conclude, 
that such ministrations are appmnted to be continued 
throughout all the periods of timer 

It is not improbable, that the spirits <^ just men 
made perfect are likewise occasionally employed in 
similar services. When the virion of the New Jeru- 
salem was exhibited to John by a celestial messenger, 
he ^^ feU, down to worship before the feet of the 
messenger who showed him these things." But 
the messenger forbade him, sajring, — " See thou do 
it not; for lam thy feUow-servant^ and of thy hre* 
thren the prophets^ and of them that keep (or are 
interested in) the sayings of this book." These 
words would naturally lead us to conclude, that this 
messenger was a departed saint, since he designates 
himself a brother^ a prophet^ and a Jellato^servant. 
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Perhaps it was the spirit of Moses, of David, of 
Isaiah, of Jeremiah, or of Daniel, who would account 
it an honour to be employed in such a service by 
their exalted Lord. But whether or not such a 
supposition may be admitted, certain it is, that the 
saints will hereafter be employed in active beneficent 
services, in concert with other holy beings, so long 
as their existence endures. For they are consti- 
tuted ^^ Kings and Priests to the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,'' and are ^^ workers to- 
gether with God," in carrying forward the plans of 
his government. 

Since, then, it appears, that the inhabitants of 
heaven are incessantly employed in acts of benefi- 
cence, the habit of beneficence which is acquired in 
this world, along with its accompanying virtues, may 
be considered as a preparation and a qualification for 
that more extensive sphere of moral action into whidi 
the saints shall be introduced, when they wing their 
way from this earthly ball to the regions above. 
And, consequently, those who never engage in 
^^ works of faith and labours of love,'' and who are 
governed by a principle of sel/uhness in the general 
tenor of their conduct, must be considered as unqua- 
lified for taking a part in the benevolent employments 
of the celestial world.* 

* This subject might have been illuttiated at greater length ; 
but as the Author has already had occasion to enter into a mi- 
nnte discussion of the principles of moral action, and their rela- 
tion to the inhabitants of all worlds, in his work on ** The Pbtlo^ 
sophy of Religion," — he refers his readers to that treatise, for a 
more ample elucidation of the several topics, to which be has 
briefly adverted in the preceding pages — particularly to Chap. I. 
throughout. Chap. II. Sections 1; 4, 5, 6, 8, and the General Con- 
clusions, (2d Edit.) page 619, to the end. 
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Let US now consider for a litde, the happiness 
which must flow &om an association with intelligent 
beings, animated with the sublime principles and holy 
dispositions to which I have now adverted. 

In the present world, one of the principal sources 
of misery arises from the malevolent dispositions, 
and immoral conduct, of its inhabitants. Pride, 
ambition, malignant passions, falsehood, deceit, envy, 
and revenge, which exercise a sovereign sway over 
the hearts of the majority of mankind — have pro- 
duced more misery and devastation among the human 
race, than the hurricane and the tempest, the earth- 
quake and the volcano, and all the other concussions 
of the elements of nature. The lust of ambition 
has covered Idngdoms with sackcloth and ashes, 
levelled cities with the ground, turned villages into 
heaps of smoking ruins, transformed fertile fields 
into a wilderness, polluted the earth with human 
gore, slaughtered thousands and millions of human 
beings, and filled the once cheerful abodes of do- 
mestic life with the sounds of weeping, lamentation, 
and woe. InjiLstice and violence have robbed society 
of its rights and privileges, and the widow and £i- 
therless of their dearest enjoyments. Superstition 
and revenge have immolated their millions of victims, 
banished peace from the world, and subverted the 
order of society. The violation of truth in contracts, 
affirmations, and promises, has involved nations in 
destruction, undermined the foundations of public 
prosperity, blasted the good name and the comfort 
of families, perplexed and agitated the minds of 
thousands and millions, and thrown contempt on the 
revelations of heaven, and the discoveries of science. 
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Malice, en^y, hatred, and similar afifecttODS, hare 
stirred up strifes and contentions, which have ittvaded 
the peace of individuals, families, and societies, and 
imbittered all their enjoyments. It is scarcdy too 
mndt to affirm, that more than nine-tenths of all the 
evils, perjdexities, and sorrows, which are the lot 
of suffering humanity, are owing to the wide and 
extensive operation of such diab<^cal principles and 
passions. 

What a happiness, then, must it be, to mingle in 
a society where such maUgnant aflfections shall never 
more shed their baleful iniBuence, and where love, 
peace and harmony, mutual esteem, brotheriy-kind- 
ness and diarity, are for ever triumphant ! To de- 
part from a world where selfishness and malignity, 
strife and dissensions, wars and devastations, so 
generally prevail, and to enter upon a scene of en- 
joyment where the nniles of benevolence beam from 
the countenances of unnumbered glorious intelli- 
gences, must raise in the soul the most ecstatic rap- 
ture, and be the ground-work of all those other 
*^ pleasures which are at God's right hand for ever^ 
more." — Even in this world, amidst the physicid 
evils which now exist, what a scene of felicity would 
be produced, were all the illustrious philanthropic 
characters now Uving, or which have adorned our 
race in the ages that are past, to be collected into 
one society, and to associate exclusively, without an- 
noyance from ^^ the world that lieth in wickedness \** 
Let us suppose a vast society composed of such 
characters as Moses, Elijah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Paul, 
James and John, the Evangelists, men who accounted 
it their highest honour to glorify God and to pro- 
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mote the salvation of mantdnd, — ^such pbiUnthropists 
as Howard, Clarkson, Venning, and Sharpe, who 
displayed the most benignant affections, mul spent 
their mcnrtal eaustence in unwearied efforts to meliorate 
the condition of the prisoner, and relieve the dis- 
tresses of the \trrietched, in every land — to deliver the 
captive from his oppreasK)rs — to unloose the shackles 
of slavery — ^to pour JUight and vital air into the 
noisome dungeon, and to diffuse blessings among 
mankind wherever they were found, — such profound 
philosophers as Locke, Newton, and Boyle, whose 
capacious intellects seemed to embrace the worlds 
both of matter and of mind, and who joined to their 
mental a(»;omplis^ents, modesty, humility, equani- 
mity of temper, and general benevolence, — «uch 
amiable divines as Watts, Doddridge, Bates, Hervey, 
Edwards, Lardner, and Dwight, whose hearts burned 
with zeal to pr(»note the glory of their Divine 
Master, and to advance the present and everlasting 
interest of their fellow-men. To associate perpe- 
tually with such characters, even with the imperfec- 
tions and infirmities which deaved to them in this 
sublunary region, would form something ^preaching 
to a paradise on earth. 

But, let us suppose such characters divested of 
every moral and mental imperfection, endowed with 
every holy principle and virtue that can adorn a 
created intelligence, and with capacious intellectual 
powers in vigorous iimd incessant exercise, dwelling 
in a world where every natural evil is removed, where 
scenes of glory meet the eye at every step, and where 
boundless prospeets streteh before the view c£ the 
enraptured mind. Let us further suppose, intelU- 
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gences invested with faculties fsr more energetic and 
sublime — ^who have ranged through the immensity 
of creation, who have mingled with the inhabitants 
of ten thousand worlds, who have learned the history 
of the Divine dispensations in relation to them all, 
imd who are inspired with every amiable and benig- 
nant feeling, and with humility, love imd condescen- 
sion, — let us suppose ambassadors of this descrip- 
tion, from' numerous worlds, occasionally joining this 
celestial society, and *^ rehearsing the mighty acts 
of Jehovah,'^ as displayed in the regions from whence 
diey came, — ^let us suppose ^^ the man Christ 
Jesus" president among them, in the effulgence of 
his glory, and unfolding his peerless excellences to 
every eye, — ^let us suppose these glorious beings 
engaged in conversations, contemplations, investiga- 
tions, thanksgivings, adorations, and beneficent ser- 
vices, corresponding to the magnificence of the region 
in which they reside, and to the dignity of their 
natures, — and we have a faint picture of the social 
enjoyments of the celestial world. This is the 
society of heaven, the general assembly of the church 
triumphant, for which we must now be inspired with 
a divine relish, and for which we must now be pre- 
pared in the temper and disposition of our minds, 
if we expect to be hereafter admitted into that 
^^ house, not made with hands, which is eternal in 
the heavens.*' 

O blessed and glorious society ! where no con- 
tentions ever arise, where no malignant spirit inter- 
rupts the universal harmony, where no malevolent 
affection is ever displayed, where no provocation 
disturbs the serenity of the mind, where not one 
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revengeful thought arises against the most depraved 
inhabitant of the universe, where a single falsehood 
is never uttered, where foUy, impertinence, and error, 
never intrude, where no frown sits lowering on the 
countenance, and no doud ever intercepts the sun- 
shine of benevolence, — where " Holiness to the 
Lord" is inscribed on every heart, where every 
member is knit to another by the indissoluble bonds 
of affection and esteem, where a friendship is com- 
menced which shall never be dissolved, where love 
glows in every bosom, and benignity beams {torn 
every countenance, where moral excellence is dis- 
played in its most sublime, and diversified, and 
transporting forms, where ^^a multitude, which no 
man can number, from all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues," join in unison with angels 
and archangels, principalities and powers, in swelling 
the song of salvation to Him that sits upon the 
throne, and to the Lamb that was slain, for ever 
and ever ! — Ye glorious hosts of heaven who min- 
ister to the heirs of salvation on earth ! — ye re- 
deemed inhabitants &om our world, ^^ who came out 
of great tribulation, and are now before the throne 
of God, and serve him day and night in his temple !" 
— ^we long to join your blessed society. You dwell 
amidst scenes of magnificence and the splendours of 
eternal day ; — ^you are for ever secure from sin and 
sorrow, and every evil annoyance; — ^your joys are 
uninterrupted, ever increasing, and ever new; — 
your prospects are boundless as the universe, and 
your duration permanent as the throne of the Eter- 
nal ! — We dwell ** in houses of day, whose founda- 
tion is in the dust ;" we sojourn in ^^ a land of pits 
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and snares,'' and within ^^ the region of the shadow 
of Death :" we walk amidst scenes of sorrow and suf- 
fering, surrounded by ^^the tents of strife," and 
exposed to the malice of ^^ lying lips and deceitfttl 
tongues !" From our earthly prison, to which we 
are now diained as ^^ pri»>ners of hope," we lift up 
our eyes to your ha^«ansion7with longi^ 
desires, and exclaim, *^ O that we had the wings c£ 
a Seraph, that we might fly away to your blissful 
seats and be at rest!" We long to join ^^the 
general assembly and churdi of the first-bom, which 
are written in heaven — ^the spirits of just men made 
p^ect — ^the innumerable company of angels^ — Jesus 
the Mediator of the New Covenant, and God the 
Judge of alL" 

May the Father of all mercies, who hath begotten 
us to the lively hope of an incorruptible inheritance, 
grant that we may persevere in the Christian course, 
be kept from falling, be ^^ guarded by his Almighty 
Power, through faith unto salvation," and that in 
due time '^an entrance may be abundantly admi- 
nistered to us into the everlasting kingdom of our 
L<Mrd and Saviour Jesus Christ." To whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. 



From the subject to which our attention has now 
been directed, we may learn what will constitute 
one bitter ingredient in the punishment whidi awaits 
the wicked in the future world. As the principle 
of love, which pervades the minds of the inhabitants 
of heaven, with the diversified ramifications into 
which it diverges, forms the ground-work of all the 
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tDther enjoyments of the cdestial world,^ — so the 
principle of malignity, which predominates in the 
hearts of the wicked, will be the source of the 
greater part of that misery they are doomed to suffer 
in the eternal state. — " We cannot form a more 
dreadful picture of future punishment, than by con- 
ceiving the principles of falsehood, deceit, and ma- 
lignity, and the passions of pride, hatred, malice, 
and revenge, raging with uncontrolled and perpetual 
violence. We need represent to ourselves nothing 
more horrible in the place of punishment, than by 
supposing the Almighty simply permitting wicked 
men to give full scope to their malevolent disposi- 
tions ; leaving them ^ to eat of the firuit of their own 
ways, and to be filled with their own devices.' The 
effects produced by the uncontrolled operation of 
such principles and passions, would be such as may 
be fitly represented by the emblems of the worm 
that never dies, of devouring fire,' and of their 
necessary concomitants, ' Weeping and wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth.' "* 

In order to illustrate this sentiment, and to im- 
press it more deeply upon the mind of the reader, 
I shall select two or three facts in relation to certain 
characters whose names stand con^icuous in the 
annals of history.. 

Every reader of history is acquainted with the 
character and actions of Aatiockus Epiphanes, whose 
name stands so high on the rolls of impiety and 
crime. Having besieged the city of Jerusalem, he 
took it by storm, and, during the three days it was 

• Philosophy of Religion, (2d edit) page G22, to the end. 

R 
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Abandoned to the ftuy of the soldiers, he caused 
forty thousand * men to be inhumanly butchered : he 
Exercised every species of cruelty upon the citizen^ 
and unmerctfuUy put to death all those who fell into 
his hands, and whom he considered as his enemies. 
He despatched Appollonius at the head of 22,000 
meh, with orders to plunder all the cities qfjudeoj 
to murder all the Inen, and sell the women and 
(^ildren for slaves. He accordingly came with his 
Army, and, to outward appearance, with a peaceable 
intention ; neither was he suspected by the Jews, as 
he was superintendent of the tribute in Palestine. 
He kept himself inactive till the next Sabbath, 
when they were all in a profound quiet, and then, 
on a sudden, began the work of slaughter. He sent 
A portion of his men to the temples and sjmagogues, 
with orders to cut to pieces all who were found iti 
these places of resort ; whilst the rest, going throu^ 
the streets of the dty, massacred all who came ih 
their way. tie next ordered the city to be plun*^ 
dered and set on fire, pulled dowti all their stately 
buildings, and carried away captive ten thousand of 
those who had escaped the slaughter. Not yet 
satisfied with the blood of the Jews, Antiochus r^- 
solved, either totally to abolish th^ir religion^ ot to 
destroy their whole race. He issued a decree that 
All nations within his dominions should forsake their 
old religion and gods, and worship those of the 
kitig^ tinder the most severe penalties. He dedicated 
the temfple at Jerusalem to Jupiter Ol3rmpus, atid 
^el up his oWn statue on the altar of bumt^oflering ; 



• kollin tutes the number at 80,000. 
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ihd all who refused to come and worslup this idol 
were either massacred dr put to some cruel tortures, 
till they either complied or expired under the hands 
of the executioners. He put to death Eleazar, one 
of the most Ulustrious of the Jews, a ven^able old 
man^ ninety years of age^ and a doctor o£ the law, 
^^ whose life had been one continued series of spot-^ 
less innoc^ice/' and his execution was accompanied 
wkh the most cruel torments. He seized the sevm 
broffiers, commonly called the Maccabees^ along with 
their mother, and caused them to be scourged in a 
most inhuman manner, in order to compel them to 
' swallow swine's flesh, which their law forbade, and, 
when they refused, he was so exasperated that he 
ordered bras^i pans and cauldrons to foe heated; 
and, when they were red, he caused the tongue of 
the eldest to be cut off — had the skin torn from his 
bead, and the extremities of his hands and feet cut 
aSf before his mother and his brethren* After be* 
ing mutilated, he wa3 brought close to the fire, and 
fSried in the pan. The second brother was then 
taken, and, after the hair of his head, with the skin, 
was torn away, he was tortured in the same manner 
d8 his elder brother ; and in like manner were the 
other five brethren put to death,— ^he last of whom, 
who was the youngest, he caused to be tortured 
more grievously than the rest. Last of all, the 
mother also suffered death.* 

Hearing, some time afterwards, that tiie Jews had 
Tevolted, he assembled all his troops, which fonned 

a mighty army, and determined to destroy the wfacAe 

I I ■ - II ■ t I, ■ I ■ I ■ ■ ■ ■ 

* The details of the«e shocking cruelties may be seen in Rol- 
lin^i Ancient Hisftoiy, vol. vii. 
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Jewish nation, and to settle other people in their 
country. He commanded Lysias, one of his gen- 
eralsy to extirpate them root and branch, so as not 
to leave one Hebrew in the country. When in 
Persia, advice was brought him of the defeat of 
Lysias, and that the Jews had retaken the temple, 
thrown down the altars and idols which he had set 
up, and re-established their ancient worship. At 
this news his fury rose to madness. In the violence 
of his rage, he set out with all possible expedition, 
like an infernal fiend, breathing nothing but men- 
aces on his march, and venting only final ruin and 
destruction to every inhabitant of Judea, and to all 
that appertained to them. He commanded his 
coachman to drive with the utmost speed, that no 
time might be lost for fully satiating his vengeance, 
threatening at the same time, with horrid impreca- 
tions, to make Jerusalem the burying place of the 
whole Jewish nation, and not to leave one single in- 
habitant within its confines. But the Almighty, 
against whose providence he was raging, interposed, 
and stopped him in his wild career. ^^ He was 
seized," says Rollin, ^^ with incredible pains in his 
bowels, and the most excessive pangs of the cholic*'* 
Still, his pride and fiiry were not abated : he suf- 
fered himself to be hurried away by the wild trans- 
port of his rage, and breathing nothing but ven- 
geance against the land of Judea and its inhabitants, 
he gave orders to proceed with still greater celerity 
in his journey. But, as his horses were running 
forward impetuously, he fell from his chariot, and 
bruised every part of his body in so dreadful a man- 
ner, that he suffered inexpressible torments; and 
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soon after finished an impious life by a miserable 
death. 

The Turks, in their wars with neighbouring 
states, both in former and present times, have been 
proverbial for the malevolence they have displayed, 
and the cruelties they have exercised towards their 
enemies. The following is only one instance out 
of a thousand, which might be produced, of the des- 
perate length to which human beings will proceed in 
treachery and in the infliction of torment, when un- 
der the influence of a principle of malignity. 

In the war with Turkey and the states of Venice, 
about the year 1571, the Venetians were besieged 
by the Turks in the city of Famagosta in the island 
of Cyprus. Through famine and want of ammuni- 
tion, the Venetian garrison was compelled to enter 
upon terms of capitulation. A treaty was accord- 
ingly set on foot, and hostages exchanged. The 
following terms were agreed to by both parties : — 
That the officers and soldiers should march out with 
all the honours of war, drums beating, colours flying, 
five pieces of cannon, all their baggage, and be con- 
veyed in safety to Candia, under an escort of three 
Tiurkish galleys; and that the inhabitants should 
remain in the free use of their religion, untouched 
in their property, and in fiill possession of their free- 
dom. Next day, Bragadino^ the Venetian com- 
mander, went to pay his compliments to Mustapha^ 
the Turkish general, attended by some of his chief 
officers. At first they met with a civil reception, 
Mustapha ordering a seat to be placed for Bragadino 
on his own right hand. They soon entered into 
discourse about the prisoners, and Mustapha taxing 
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Brags&M) with some vratenees committed by the gar- 
rison during the suspension granted for settling a 
capitulation, Biagadmo, with a generous disdain, 
denied the charge. Upon whidi Mustapha, raing 
up in a inry, ordered him to be bound hand and foot, 
and the others to be massacred before his face, with-* 
mit regard to hospitaUty, their bravery, the treaty 
subsisting, or their being unarmed* 

Bragadino was reserved for a more oruel treat* 
ment : after being insulted with the most vilifying 
and opprobrious language — ^after undei^oing the most 
excruciating tortures — after having his ears, nose, 
and lips slit — his neck was stretched upon a block, 
and trampled upon by the dastardly Mustapha, who 
asked him, where was now that Christ whom he 
worshipped, and why he did not deliver him out of 
his hands ? At the same time, the soldiers on board 
the fleet were despoiled of every thing, and lashed 
to the oars. This day's work being finished, Mus^ 
tapha entered the city, where he gave immediate 
orders, that Tiepolo, a person of high rank and au** 
thority, should be hanged upon a gibbet. A few 
days after, before Bragadino had recovered &om the 
wounds he had received, he was carried in derision 
to all the breaches made in the walls, loaded with 
buckets 611ed with earth and mortar, and ordered to 
kiss the ground as often as he passed by Mustapha; 
a spectacle that raised pangs of pity in the callous 
hearts of the meanest Turkish soldiers, but could not 
raise compassion in the obdurate breast of Mustapha. 
Afterwards, the brave Bragadino was cooped up in 
a cage, and ignominiously hung to a sail*yard in one 
of the galleys, where his intrepid soldiers were chained 
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to the oars. Thia sight rendef e4 th^^ f^Fl^opt fyr 
rious: they exclaimed against the basenei^s — i^\\e 
treachery of Mustapha ; they caUefd aloud for revenges 
and desired to he set at liberty that they might, ev^p 
without arms, rescue their brave general} ai^d ipflict 
the deserved punishment upon their mean, dastardly, 
^d cowardly foes. Their request wa^ answered 
with cruel lashes ; Bragadipp was taken down, con- 
ducted to the market place, amidst the din of trujxw 
pets, drups, and other warlike instruments, where 
fie Wds flayed alive^ and a pe):iod put to his glorious 
life. His skin was hung, by way of trophy, to the 
^ail-yard of a galley sent rouud all the coasts to v^^ 
suit the Venetians. His head, with that of Andrea 
Bragadino, his brother, Lodovico Martinenga, and 
the brave Quirino, were sept as presents to Seliza 
the Turkish emperor.* 

Could an infernal fiend have devised more excru- 
ciatipg tortures, or have acted with greater ba^ie- 
ness apd maUgnity, than this treacherous and cruei 
pionster ? What a horrible thing would it be to be 
subjected to the c^price^ and uuder the control, pf 
fiuph a proud and vindictive spirit every day, on}y 
for a yea|-, much more for hundreds and thousands 
of years ! A group of such spirits, giviug vept to 
their malevolent passions without control, are sufr 
ficient to produce a degree of misery amoug sur- 
rounding intelligences, surpassing every thing, that 
the human mind, in the p^eseut state, cai| possibly 
conceive. 

When the Nprman barous and chevaliers, uuder 

• See <* Modern IJoiversal History," vol. x^vii. pages 4^5, i06. 
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William the Conqueror, had obtained possession of 
England, they displayed the most cruel and malig- 
nant dispositions towards the native inhabitants. 
They afflicted and harassed them in every shape, 
forcing them to work at the building of their castles ; 
and when the castles were finished, they placed on 
them a garrison of wicked and diabolical men. They 
seized sll whom they thought to possess any thing — 
men and women — ^by day and night : they carried 
them off; imprisoned them ; and, to obtain from them 
gold or silver, inflicted on them tortures such as no 
martyrs ever underwent. Some they suspended by 
their feet, with their heads hanging in smoke ; others 
were hung by the thumb, with fire under their feet. 
They pressed the heads of some by a leathern thong, 
so as to break the bones, and crush the brain ; others 
were thrown into ditches full of snakes, toads, and 
other reptiles; others were put in the chambre a 
cntcit This was the name given in the Norman 
tongue to a sort of chest, short, strait, and shallow, 
lined with sharp stones, into which the sufiferer was 
crammed to the dislocation of his limbs. — In most 
of the castles was a horrible and irightful engine 
used for putting to the torture. This was a bundle 
of chains, so heavy that two or three men could 
hardly lift them. The unfortunate person upon 
whom they were laid, was kept on his feet by an 
iron collar fixed in a post, and could neither sit, nor 
lie, nor sleep. They made many thousands die of 
hunger. They laid tribute upon tribute on the 
towns and villages. When the towns-people had 
no longer any thing to give, they plundered and 
burned the town. You might have travelled a whole 
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day without finding one soul in the towns, or in the 
country one cultivated field. The poor died of hun- 
ger, and they who had formerly possessed something, 
now begged their bread from door to door. Never 
were more griefs and woes poured upon any land ; — 
nay, the Pagans in their invasions caused fewer than 
the men of whom I now speak. They spared nei- 
ther the church-yards, nor the churches ; they took 
all that could be taken, and then set fire to the 
church. To till the ground had b^en as vain as to 
till the ground on the sea-shore.* 

What scenes of wretchedness do such proud and 
malignant demons produce even in the present world ! 
Can such spirits be supposed qualified for joining 
the general assembly of the church of the first-bom, 
and for taking a part in the beneficent operations of 
heaven ? If they exist at all in a future world, they 
must exist in misery ; and so long as such diaboUeal 
passions continue to rage, they must produce ^^ la- 
mentation and woe" among all the associates with 
which they are surrounded. — Even within the con- 
"fines of mortality, the man who is under the des- 
potic sway of pride, ambition, and similar malevolent 
passions, imbitters every enjoyment he might other- 
wise possess, produces pain in the minds of others, 
and experiences in his own soul pangs similar in kind 
to those which are felt in the place of punishment. 
I shall illustrate this position by the spirit and tem- 
per displayed by two illustrious individuals who have 
lately departed to the invisible state ; — the one re- 
nowned in the political, the other in the hterary world. 

• Thierry's ** History of the Nonnan Conquest,** 3 vols. 1825. 
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The first character to whidi I alhide is that of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, This extraordinary man, 
who» for neariy twenty years, dazded the whole 
Eastern hemisphere, like a bla^ng meteor, appears 
to have been actuated by the most extravagant and 
restless ambition* Thou^ he exercised many 
cruelties in the midst of his career, as at iatEsL and 
other places, yet delight in deeds of atrocity formed 
no part of his ruling passi(Hi, and were only occasion- 
ally resorted to, in order to accomplish his ambitious 
projects. The agitated state oi mind into which he 
was thrown by his love of conquest, and the daring 
enterprises in whidi he embarked, is strikin^y de- 
picted by M. Segor, in his ** History of Napole<m's 
Expedition to Russia.^' When at Vitepdc, on his 
way to Moscow, M. Segur says^ — *^ He at firat 
hardly appeared bold enough to confess to himsdf a 
project of such great teroeiity*--[the marchkig against 
Moscow]. But, by degrees, he assumed courage to 
lack it in the &ce. He then began to deliberate, 
and the state of gr^at irresolution which tormented 
his mind affected his whole frame. H'e was ob^ 
served to wander about his apartments, as if pursued 
by some dangerous temptation : nothing coidd rivet 
his attention ; he every moment began, quitted, and 
resumed his labour ; he walked about without Miy 
dbject ; inquired the hour, and looked at his watch ; 
— completely absorbed, he stopped, hummed a tune 
with an absent air, and again began walking about 
In the midst of his perplexity, he occasionally ad- 
dressed the persons whom he met witji such bdif 
sentences as, ' Well ! — What shaH we do ? — Shall 
we stay where we are, or advance ? — How is it pos- 
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sible to stc^ ^hQ^ in the midst of so glorious a 
career !' He did ^ot wait for their reply, but still 
l^j^pt wanderipg abouty as if be was looking for some- 
thingt or SQmebo4y9 to terminate his indecision. — 
At Jengthf quite overwhelmed with the weight of 
^^ph ^n important copsid^ation, and oppressed with 
80 greats m uncprtainty, he would throw himself on 
one pf the b^ds which be had caused to be laid on 
thp 3ppr of his ^artmeDts, His frame, exhausted 
by the heat and the struggles of his ipind, oould 
oply be^r a cpyering of the slightest texture* It 
was ii^ th^t state that be passed a portion of his day 
j^t Vitepsk." 

The same restless agitations seaned to have ac« 
eqmpapied him at every step in this daring expedi- 
tion. ^^ At 3orodi|iQ," says the same writer, ^^ hit 
aps^ety was so great as to prevent him from sleep- 
ingf He kept calling incessantly to know the hour, 
inquiring if apy noise was heard, and sending per- 
sons to ascertain if the enemy was sti}l before hmi. 
— Tranquillized for a few moments, anxiety ol an 
Qppp§ite description again seized him. He became 
frightenied at the destitute state of the soldiers, &c. 
H^ sept for 3ossieres, that one of his marshals in 
whoiQ ho had the greatest c(mfidence: — he called 
him b^ck sever^ times, and repeated his pressing 
questions, &c Dreading that his orders had not 
been obeyed, he got up once more, and questioned 
the grenadiers on guard at the entrance of his tent, 
if they had received their provisions. Satisfied with 
the apswer, he wept in, and soon fell into a doze. 
Shortly after he called once more. His aide-de- 
camp foupd hini now supporting his head with both 
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his hands; he seemed, by what was oyerheard, ta 
be meditating on the vanities of fflary : — ' What is 
war ? A trade of barbarians^ the whole art of 
which consists in being the strongest on a given point* 
He then complained of the fickleness of fortune, 
which he now began to experience. He again tried 
to take some rest. But the marches he had just 
made with the army, the fatigues of the preceding 
days and nights, so many cafes, and his intense and 
anxious expectations, had worn him out. An irri- 
tating fever, a dry cough, and excessive thirst, con- 
sumed him. During the remainder (^ the night, 
he made vain attempts to quench the burning thirst 
that consumed him." 

What man, that ever enjoyed the pleasures of 
tranquiUity, would envy such a state of mind as that 
which has now been described, although the indivi- 
dual were surrounded with every earthly glory ? Such 
mad ambition as that which raged in the breast of 
this singular personage, must be a perpetual torment 
to its possessor, in whatever region of the universe 
he exists, and must produce baleful effects on every 
I one within the sphere of its influence. — The cool- 

ness with which such characters calculate on the 
destruction of human life, and the miseries which 
their lawless passions produce on their fellow-crea- 
tures, appear in the following extract : — 

^^ He asked Rapp, if he thought we should gain 
the victory. * No doubt,' was the reply, • but it will 
be sanguinary.' ^ I know it,' resumed Napoleon, 
^ but I have 80,000 men ; I shall lose 20,000 ; I shall 
enter Moscow with 60,000 ; the stragglers will then 
rejoin us, and afterwards the battalions on the march ; 
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and we shall be stronger than we were before the 
battle/" 

The other personage to whom I alluded is Lord 
Syron. The following sketches of his character are 
taken from *^ Recollections of the life of Lord Byron, 
from the year 1808, to the year 1818. Taken from 
authentic documents, &c." by R. C. Dallas, Esq. 

** He reduced his palate," says Mr. Dallas, " to 
a diet the most simple and abstemious — but the pas- 
sions of his heart were too mighty ; nor did it ever 
enter his mind to overcome them. Resentment, 
anger, and hatred, held full sway over him ; and his 
greatest gratification at that time, was in overcharg- 
ing his pen with gall, which flowed in every direc- 
tion, against individuals, his country, the world, the 
universe, creation, and the Creator. — Misanthropy, 
disgust of life, leading to scepticism and impiety, 
prevailed in his heart and imbittered his existence. 
Unaccustomed to female society, he at once dreaded 
and abhorred it. As for domestic happiness he had 
no idea of it. ' A large family,' he said, ^ appeared 
like opposite ingredients, mixed per force in the same 
salad, and I never relished the composition.' He 
was so completely disgusted with his relations, espe- 
cially the female part of them, that he completely 
avoided them. * I consider,' said he, * collateral ties 
as the work of prejudice, and not the bond of the 
heart, which must choose for itself, unshackled.' — 
In correspondence with such dispositions and senti- 
ments, he talked of his relation the Earl of Car- 
lisle with indignation. Having received from him ' 
a frigid letter, he ^ determined to lash his relation 
with all the gall he could throw into satire.' — He 
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dedaiiQed ^gwst the ties of eouQanguinUyy ^d ab- 
jured even the society of his sister, from which he 
entirely withdrew himself, UQtil aftei the publication 
of ^ Childe Haroldi' when at length he yielded to 
Tf^j persuasions, and made adva^qes to a frigidly eor- 
respendenc^/' 

{lere we havQ a pipture of an individual, in wb(»a 
^^ reseptmBnl, anger, and hatred," reigned without 
control; who eould vent bis rage even against the 
Creator, and the universe he had formed; who hated 
his fellow-creatures, and even his own existence; who 
iipur^ed at the ties of relationship, and ^^ abjured 
even the society of his sister." What horrible mis- 
chiefs and miseries would a character of this descrip- 
tion produce, were such malevolent passions to rage 
witji unbounded violence, without being cheeked by 
those restraipts which human laws impose in the 
present state ! 

I shall state only another example of this descrip- 
tion, taken from Captain Cochrane's ^^ Travels in 
Russia." — " On arriving at the Prussian frontiers,'' 
says the captain, ^^ My passport demanded, myself 
interrogated by a set of whiskered ruffians, obliged to 
move from ope guard to another, the object of sarcarai 
and official tyranny, I wanted no inducement, fsitigued 
as I was, to proceed on my journey, but even this 
W4§ mt permitted me. A large public room, full of 
military n^bbish, and two long benches serving as 
ch^s to an equally long table, were the place and 
furniture allotted me. I asked the landlord for sup- 
per, he laughed at me ; and to my demand of a bed, 
grinrdngly pointed to the floor, and refused me even 
a portion of the straw which had been brought in for 
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the soldiere. Of all the demons that e¥er existed, 
pr have been imagiued m human shape, I thought 
the landlord of the inn the blackest* The figure (^ 
Gil Peres occurred to me I but it ^uok in the oom- 
parisori with the wret^ then heSote me, for ill nature, 
malignity, and personal hideou9neas. His face half 
covered with a black beard and large bristly whis^ 
kers, his stature below the common, his head sijnk 
between the shoulders to make room £6r the protur 
berance of his back, his eyes buried in the ragged 
lock9 of his lank grisly hair ;*-<^add to this, a club 
foot, and a voice which, on every attempt to speak, 
was like the shrieking of a sareech owl,-^and you 
have some feint idea of this mockery of a man."— 
Here we have presented to view, a human being, 
who, in jthe malignity of his mind, and in the con^ 
formation of his body, bears a certain resemblance to 
those wretched beings in whose breasts benevolence 
never glows, and in whose dwellings nothing is seen 
but the most haggard and deformed objects, and 
nothing heard but horrid imprecations, and the sounds 
of woe. 

Let us now suppose, for a moment, a vast assem-^ 
bkge of beings of the desmption to which I have 
adverted, collected in a dark and dreary region. 
Let us suppose many thousands of millions of such 
characters a^ Nero^ who set fire to Rome, that he 
might awuse himself with the wailings and lamenta- 
tions which this calamity inspired, and insulted Hea* 
ven by offering thanksgivings to the gods, after mur- 
dering his wife and his mother, — Tiberius^ who 
delighted in torturing his subjects, and massacring 
them in the most tormenting and cruel manner, — r 
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Ccdigvlay celebrated in the annals of folly, cruelty, and 
impiety, who murdered many of his subjects with his 
own hand, and caused thousands who were guilty of 
no crimes to be cruelly butchered, — Antiochus Epi- 
phones^ who butchered forty thousand of the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem in cold blood, and rushed forward, 
like an infernal demon, with the intention of destroy- 
ing every inhabitant of Judea, — Hamilcar, who 
threw all the prisoners that came into his hand, to 
be devoured by wild beasts, — Asdrubal, who put out 
the eyes of all the Roman captives he had taken 
during two years, cut off their noses, fingers, legs, 
and arms, tore their skin to pieces with iron rakes 
and harrows, and threw them headlong from the top 
of his battlements, — Jenghiz Khan^ who caused 
seventy chiefs to be thrown into as many cauldrons 
of boiling water, and took pleasure in beholding his 
army beheading a hundred thousand prisoners at 
once, — Tamerlane, who displayed his sportive cruelty 
in pounding three or four thousand people in large 
mortars, or building them among bricks and mor- 
tar into a wall, — Mtistapha, who treacherously mur- 
dered the Venetian officers, after having entered into 
a treaty with them, and who beheld with delight 
the noble-minded Bragadino, whom he had cruelly 
tortured, flayed alive, — Buonaparte, whose mad am- 
bition sacrificed so many millions of human beings, 
and Lord Byron,* in whose breast ^^ resentment, an- 

* The Author trusts, that none of his readers will for a mo- 
ment suppose, that, in bringing forward the above-mentioned 
characters as examples of malignity, he presumes to decide on 
their eternal destiny. His object merely is to show, that such 
malignant principles and passions as they displayed in the geneiml 
tenor of their conduct, if resoliUely persisted in, necessarily lead 
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ger, and hatred," raged with violence, and who made 
his gall flow out, " against individuals, his country, 
the world, the universe, creation, and the Creator;" 
— let us suppose such characters associated together, 
in a world where no pleasing objects meet the eye, 
or cheer the heart and imagination ; and let us like- 
wise suppose, that the malignant principles and 
boisterous passions which reigned in their minds 
during the present state, still continue to rage with 
uncontrolled and perpetual violence against all sur- 
rounding associates ; — ^it is evident, that, in such a 
case, a scene of misery would be produced, beyond 
the power of the human mind either to conceive or 
to describe. If so dreadful effects have been pro- 
duced, by such diabolical passions even in the present 
world, where Providence ** sets restraining bounds 
to the wrath of man," and where benignant disposi- 
tions are blended with the evil principles which so 
generally prevail, what must be the effects where 
pure malignity, without any mixture of benevolent 
feelings, reigns universally, is perpetually tormenting 
its objects, is ever increasing in its fiiry, and is never 
controlled by physical obstructions or by moral con- 
siderations ! This is the society of hell : this is 
the essence of future misery : this is ** the worm 
that never dies, and the fire that is never quenched ;" 
and the natural effects produced by it are universal 
anguish and despair, — ** weeping, and wailing, and 



to misery. With regard to Buonaparte and Lord Byron, he is 
disposed to indulge a hope, that their malevolent dispositions were 
in some measure counteracted, before they passed into the eter- 
nal world. The grounds of his hope, on this point, are stated in 
the Appendix. 
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gBashing of teeth." — If such be the end of the ui^- 
godlyi and the malignant despiser of Opd's li^w* 
and the riches of his mercy as manifested i^ Cbiiat 
Jesus, — ^how careful shoidd we be to counteract 
every evil propensity and passion, and how fervently 
ought we to join in the prayer of the Psalmist, and 
in the resolution of Jacob : ^^ Gather not my soul 
with sinners, nor my life with bloody men," *' O 
my soul, come not thou into their secret ; unto t}ieir 
assembly, mine honour, be not thou united !" 

Let none imagine, because I have selected some 
of the more atrocious characters recorded in history, 
as illustrations of the effects of depravity — that only 
such are ^^ vessels of wrath, fitted for destruction." 
The principle of malevolence is substantially the 
same in every heart where it is predominant, however 
much it may be varnished over by hypocrisy, dissi- 
mulation, and the various forms pf politeness which 
prevail in the world ; and it requires oqly a eertain 
stimulus to excite it to action, and full scope to exert 
its energies, in order to produce the most horribly 
and extensive effects. Several of the atrocious 
characters to which I have alluded, appeared^ in th^ 
commencement of their career, to be possessed of a 
certain portion of benevolence, apd of other amiable 
qualities. Nero, in the beginning of his reign, 
showed several marks of the greatest kindness and 
condescension, affability, complaisance, a^d popu- 
larity. When he was desired to sign his name to 
a list of malefactors that were to be executed, he 
exclaimed, " Would to Heaven I could not write /" 
—Caligula began his reign with every promising 
appearance of becoming the real father of his pepple. 
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Tiberiuf at first concealed his thoughts undo? th« 
soaak of an ii»penetrable disedmulatioiii He go^ 
vernod with moderation, and even appeared to e»cel 
in modesty. But afterwards, when these individuals 
became intoxicated with power, and had thrown a^de 
all considerations of morality and decorum, the latent 
principles of malignity burst forth in all their vio- 
lence, till they became a scourge and m execration 
to i»ankind« So will it happen with those who now 
harbour tnalicious and vindictive passions, under a 
cloak of dissimulation and fashionable politeneail, 
when they enter the invisible world under the domin- 
ion of such affections. When the restraints of 
society, of common decorum, and of human laws, 
are completely removed — when they have lost all 
hopes of the Divine mercy-— when they find them- 
selves surrounded by none but malignant associates, 
and when they feel the effects of their infernal malice 
and revenge, — those passions, which sometimes lay 
dormant in this life, will be roused into action, and 
rage with ungovernable fury against every one 
around, against themselves, ^' against the universe, 
and against the Creator," 

Nor let it be imagined, that God will interpose 
at the hour of death, and, by an exertion of his 
power and benevolence, destroy the principles pf sin, 
and prepare such characters for the joys of heaven. 
Such an interference, in every individual case, would 
imply a continued miracle, and would be inconsistent 
with the established order of the Divine gpvem^ 
ment ; as it would supersede the use of all those in- 
structions, admonitions, and moral preparations, which 
God hath appointed for rendering his peojde ^^ meef 
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for the inheritance of the saints in light ;" and would 
prevent the moral renovation of the world, which is 
now gradually effecting by the exertions of those 
who are '< renewed in the spirit of their minds/' 
It is true, indeed, that the mercy of God is infinite, 
and that so long as there is life there is hope ; so 
that the most abandoned sinner has no reason to 
despair,, while he remains within the confines of the 
present state. But as for those who pass from time 
into eternity, evidently under the power of revenge- 
ful and depraved passions, we have but slender 
grounds on which to hope that they shall ever after- 
wards be prepared for the felicity of heaven. 



From the whole of what I have stated in this 
department of my subject, it is evident, that there 
are two different states in the future world ; or, in 
other words, a heaven and a hell ; a state of happi- 
ness, and a state of misery. If human beings are 
to exist at all in another region of creation, and 
throughout an unlimited duration, it is necessary 
that there be a separation effected, on the ground of 
their leading dispositions and characters. The na- 
ture of things, the moral constitution of the uni- 
verse, and the happiness of the intelligent creation, 
as well as the decree of the Creator, require that 
such an arrangement should take place. For it is 
altogether incompatible with the laws of moral order, 
that pride, hatred, malignity, and revenge, should 
dwell in the same abode with humility, benevolence, 
friendship, and love ; or that beings, actuated by 
principles and affections diametrically opposite to 
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each other, could engage with harmony in the same 
employments, and relish the same pleasures. Were 
such an incongruous association permitted, the moral 
universe would soon become a scene of universal 
anarchy, and happiness banished from all worlds. 
So that the two states of immortality revealed in 
Scripture, are equally accordant with the dictates of 
reason, and with the declaration of our Saviour, who 
has solemnly assured us, that ^^ the wicked shall de- 
part into everlasting punishment, and the righteous 
into Ufe eternal." 



APPENDIX. 



l^i^ following facts and documents, in relation to Lord Byron, 
lead us to indulge the hope, that, prior to his dissolution, he was 
actuated by sentiments and dispositions, different from those 
which are stated at pages 397, 398. 

"The lady of Mr. John Shepherd of Frome having died some 
time ago, leaving amongst her papers, a prayer which her hus- 
band believed to have been composed on behalf of the noble 
Poet, Mr. Shepherd addressed it to his Lordship, which called 
forth the reply which is here subjoined. 

Prome, ISomerset, Novemhe/r 2\st, 1821. 

To the Right Honourdbk Lord Byron, Pisa, 

M!t LoBo,^-More than two years since, a lovely and beloved 
wife Wto ti^n frotn rae, by lingieriiig disease, afttt a vety shoft 
miiom She pessessed unvaifying gentleness and fortitude, and a 
piety so retiring, m rarely to disclose itself in words ; but so itt- 
iuential, as to produce uniform benevolence of conduct Iti tlfe 
Mist hiiur of life, afl^ a ferewell look on a liitely bom and only 
WsOMt, for whota she MA etineed inejcpressibte afiectioii, her lait 
wfais^en w^ev ** Ood*s happhkeiS ! God^s happiness !** SiMte 
tb6 fl^cdiMA Atmiv^drsiiry of Itet deteasie, I have riead soibe papera 
whicAi ho one hM «eeil dvllritig her Vif^ and wbt^h <M>iittulked her 
most sec^t thovghls. I am induced to communicate to your 
Lordship a pkissage (torn tbese papers, which, there is no doubt, 
refers to yourself; as I have more than ohce heard the wHtCr 
mention yonr agility on the rooks at Hastings :-^ 

« O my God, I taire «nicouflig«me«t from the abseran^e of th^ 
word, to pray to Thee in behalf of one for whom I htye tottly 
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been much interested. May the person to whom I allude (and 
who 18 now, we fear, aa much distinguished for his neglect of 
Thee, as for the transcendent talents Thou hast bestowed on 
him) be awakened to a sense of his own danger, and led to seek 
that peace of mind, in a proper sense of religion, which he has 
found this world's enjoyments unable to procure. Do thou grant 
that his future example may be productive of fieur more extensiye 
benefit, than his past conduct and writings have been of evil ; and 
may the Sun of Righteousness, which, we trust, will, at some 
future period, arise upon him, be bright in proportion to the dark- 
ness of those clouds which guilt has raised, and soothing in pro- 
portion to the keenness of that agony which the punishment of 
his vices has inflicted on him ! May the hope, that the sincerity 
of my own efforts for the attainment of holiness, and the approval 
of my own love to the great Author of religion, will render this 
prayer, and every other for the welfare of mankind, more effica- 
cious — cheer me in the path of duty ; but let me not forget, that, 
while we are permitted to animate ourselves to exertion, by every 
innocent motive, these are but the lesser streams which may serve 
to increase the current, but which, deprived of the grand Fountain 
of good, (a deep conviction of inborn sin, and firm belief in the 
efficacy of Christ's death, for the salvation of those who trust in 
him, and really seek to serve him,) would soon dry up, and leave 
us as barren of every virtue as before. — Hastings^ July Sltt, 1814.** 

There is nothing, my Lord, in this extract, which, in a literary 
sense, can at all interest you ; but it may, perhaps, appear to yoa 
worthy of reflection, how deep and expansive a concern for the 
hsppiness of others, a Christian faith can awaken in the midst of 
youth and prosperity. — Here is nothing poetical and splendid, as 
in the expostulatory homage of M. Delamartine ; but here is the 
mblimet my Lord; for this intercession was offered on your ac- 
count, to the supreme Source of happiness. It sprang firom a 
faith more confirmed than that of the French poet, and froai a 
charity, which, in combination with fiiith, showed its power onioi- 
paired amidst the languors and pains of approaching dissolution. 
I will hope, that a prayer, which, I am sure, was deeply sincere, 
may not be always unavailing. 

It would add nothing, my Lord, to the &me with which your 
genius has surrounded you, for an unknown and obscure indivi- 
dual to express his admiration of it I had rather be numbered 
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with those who wish and pray, that ** wisdom from above," and 
** peace," and ** joy," may enter such a mind. 



THE ANSWER. 

Pisa, Dec. Sth, ]821. 

Sib, — I have received your letter. I need not say that the 
extract which it contains has affected me, because it would 
imply a want of a]l feeling to have read it with indifference. 
Though I am not quite sure, that it was intended by the writer 
for me, yet the date, the place where it was written, with some 
other circumstances, which you mention, render the allusion 
protiable. But, for whomsoever it was meant, I have read it 
with all the pleasure which can arise from so melancholy a topic. 
I say, pleasure, because your brief and simple picture of tlie life 
and demeanour of the excellent person, whom I trust that you 
will again meet, cannot be contemplated without the admiration 
due to her virtues, and her pure and unpretending piety. Her 
last moments were particularly striking; and I do not know that, 
in the course of reading the story of mankind, and still less in 
my observations upon the existing portion, I ever met with any 
thing so unostentatiously beautiful. Indisputably, the firm be- 
lievers in the gospel have a great advantage over all ottiers — 
for this simple reason, that if true, they will have their reward 
hereafter; and if there be no hereafter, they can be but with the 
infidel in his eternal sleep, having had the assistance of an ex- 
alted hope through life, without subsequent disappointment, since 
(at the worst of them) <<out of nothing, nothing can arise," not 
even sorrow. But a man's creed does not depend upon himself i 
who can say, I will believe this, that, or the other ? and least of 
all that which he least can comprehend. I have, however, ob- 
served, that those who have begun with extreme faith, have in 
the end greatly narrowed it, as Chillingworth, Clark, (who ended 
as an Arian,)and some others; while, on the other hand, nothing 
is more common, than for the early sceptic to end in a firm be- 
lief, like Manpertius and Henry Kirke White. But my business 
is to acknowledge your letter, and not to make a dissertation. I 
am obliged to you ibr your good wishes, and more obliged by the 
extract from the papers of the beloved object whose qualities you 
have so well described in a few words. I can assure you, that 

S 
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all the fame which ever cheated humanity into higher notions of 
its own importance, would never weigh on my mind against the 
pure and pious interest which a virtuous being may be pleased to 
take in my welfare. In this point of view, I would not exchange 
the prayer of the deceased in my behalf, for the united glory of 
Homer, Cesar, and Napoleon, could such be accumulated upon a 
living head. Do me the justice to suppose, that ** video meliorm 
proboque,** however the *<deteriora sequor** may have been ap- 
plied to my conduct. I have the honour to be, your obliged and 
obedient servant, Bybok. 

P. S, — I do not know that I am addressing a clergyman ; but I 
presume that you will not be affronted by the mistake (if it is 
one) on the address of this letter. One who has so well ex- 
plained, and deeply felt, the doctrines of religion, will excuse the 
error which led me to believe him its minister. 

This letter, every one will admit, exhibits Lord Byron in a 
much more amiable point of view than the traits of his character 
sketched by Mr. Dallas, prior to the year 1818. The following 
account of his death-bed sentiments is extracted from "Last 
Days of Lord Byron." * 

A very few days before his Lordship's death, Mr. Parry re- 
lates : — ** It was seven o'clock in the evening when I saw him* 
and then I took a chair at his request, and sat down by his bed- 
side, and remained till ten o'clock. He sat up in his bed, and 
was then calm and collected. He talked with me on a variety 
of subjects, connected with himself and his family. He spake of 
death also with great composure, and though he did not believe 
his end was so very near, there was something about him so 
serious and so firm, so resigned and composed, so different from 
any thing I had ever before seen in him, that my mind naisgaye, 
and at times foreboded his speedy dissolution. * Parry,* he said* 
when I first went to him, * I have much wished to see you to- 
day. I have had most strange feelings, but my head is now bet- 
ter. I have no gloomy thoughts, and no idea but I shall re- 
cover. I am perfectly collected — I am sure I am in my senses — 
but a melancholy will creep over me at times.' The mention of 
the subject brought the melancholy topics back, and a few excla- 
mations showed what occupied Lord Byron's mind when he was 
left in silence and solitude. * My wife ! my Ada ! my country I 
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the situation of this place — my removal impossible, and perhaps 
death — all combine to make me sad. I am convinced of the 
happiness of domestic life. No man on earth respects a virtuous 
woman more than Fdo ; and the prospect of retirement in Eng- 
land, with my wife and Ada, gives me an idea of happiness I 
have never experienced before. Retirement will be every thing 
to me, for heretofore to me life has been like the ocean in a 
storm. You have no conception of the unaccountable thoughts 
which come into my mind when the fever attacks me. — Eternity 
and space are before me, but on this subject, thank God, I am 
happy and at ease. The thought of living eternally, of again re- 
viving, is a great pleasure. Christianity is the purest and most 
liberal religion in the world ; but the numerous teachers who are 
continually worrying mankind with their denunciations and their 
doctrines, are the greatest enemies of religion. I have read with 
more attention than half of them the Book of Christianity, and I 
admire the liberal and truly charitable principles which Christ 
has laid down. There are questions connected with this subject 
which none but Almighty God can solve. Time and space who 
can conceive? None but God — on him I rely.*" 

Who knows but the prayer of the amiable young lady, inserted 
above, was the mean of leading his Lordship to indulge such sen- 
timents, and of ultimately securing his eternal happiness ! ** The 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much." This 
consideration should not only excite us to offer up intercessions 
in behalf of particular individuals, but also to use every prudent 
and delicate mean — ^by conversation, epistolary correspondence, 
or otherwise — to rouse the attention of those, especially in the 
higher circles of life, who appear unconcerned about *<the things 
that relate to their everlasting peace.*' 

The following lines, written by Lord Byron, are said to have 
been found in his Bible : — 

'* Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries. 
Oh ! happiest they of human race. 
To whom our God has given grace. 
To hear, to read, to fear, to pray. 
To lift the latch, and force the way; 
But better had they ne*er been bom. 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn.** 

S 2 
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With regird to Buonaparte^ we have nothing so satisfactory as 
in the case of Bjron, that might lead us to conclude that his 
moral and religious sentiments were changed for the better. In 
his solitude of St Helena, however, it appears that the subject 
of religion occasionally occupied his attention. The foUowing 
anecdote, extracted from La Casas* Journal, will show the 
opinion which he entertained of the morality of the New Testa- 
ment : — 

In a conversation on the subject of religion, which he had with 
his friends at St. Helena, he said, among many other things, 
" * How is it possible that conviction can find its way to our 
hearts, when we hear the absurd language, and witness the acts 
of iniquity, of the greatest number of those whose business it is 
to preach to us ? I am surrounded with priests who preach in. 
cessantly that their reign is not of this work), and yet they lay 
hands upon every thing they can get. The Pope is the bead of 
that religion from heaven, and he thinks only of this world,' &c 
The emperor ended the conversation by desiring my son to bring 
him the New Testament, and taking it from the beginning, he 
read as for as the conclusion of the speech of Jesus on the moun- 
tain. He etpressed Mnuelf struck with the highest ndmiruHon ai 
the purity^ the tubHmity, the beauty of the morality, it contained, 
and we all experienced the same feeling.' 
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